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invaluable particulars: in the East, to Hajj ‘Ali Alüsi, Mahmüd Shukri 
Alüsi; R.R.P.P. Anastase Marie de Saint-Élie, Cheikho, Kersanté, 
Ghanem; Muhammad Taha Bishri, Ra'üf Tchadirdji, Muhammad Sadiq 
Malih, Tahir Bey Brüsali, ‘Ali Naqi, ‘Ali Bey Bahgat, and J. Couyat; in 
the West, to HH ‘Abd al-Wahhab, M. K. Qazwini, M. K. Mahallàti, 
Tahir Ragragi; T. W. Arnold, M. Asin Palacios, L. Bouvat, P. Casanova, 
A. G. Ellis, W. T. Gairdner, Ign. Guidi, Hirschfeld, Cl. Huart, H. 
Massé, Vl. Minorsky, C. Nallino, R. A. Nicholson, D. Rinkes, E. 


Tisserant, G. Wiet. Khallafakum Allah! 
[L. M.] 
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FOREWORD 


Tue ten chapters of Section One, composing Volumes I and II, presented 
a silhouette of Hallàj's life, portraying its features as much as was allowed 
by the fragmentary state of the sources consulted. We have attempted, in 
any event, to sketch it with the whole post mortem flowering of his histor- 
ical influence, convinced that the true biography of a man cannot be con- 
cluded with his death, and that, isolated from its influences and remote 
reactions, from the posthumous fruits of its example, a human existence 
proves to be elusive, unintelligible, and sterile. 

Although, as we believe, it is in the gradual radiation of his influence, 
in the rising flame of his example a parte post, that we can perceive him in 
his incomparable originality, which is the true immortal personality of a 
man, we do not deny the usefulness in this regard of an examination of 
his traditional origins and of his intellectual methods. We shall therefore 
attempt to show the conditions a parte ante of his formation and of his 
growth among the men of his native land and his time. A close analysis 
of the common elements between Hallàj and certain of his contem- 
poraries or predecessors forms the subject of the chapters of this second 
section. It sets up a model of his method of doctrinal construction; it is 
not an assembling in numbered pieces, as in a factory layout, of its sepa- 
rate parts, considered in their individual uses;! it is a presentation of their 
organic structure, a montage intended to convey the functional balanc- 
ings of the whole. 

This presentation is arranged in the following order: I (Chapter XI): 
Mystical Theology, tasawwuf, II (Chapter XII): Dogmatic Theology, 
kalam, usual al-fiqh; III (Chapter XIII): Canon Law and Its Practical Out- 
growths, furi. 

It will give explicit references to other theological and philosophical 
systems of the time, thereby permitting us better to locate Hallàj in the 
scope of Muslim thought. 

The most rigorous loyalty to his thought has been maintained in this 
study. I have discarded any descriptive concept that does not expressly 
belong to the mental experimentation that I have wished to absorb, to 
reproduce in myself? and to transpose in French. I must state clearly that 


1 See our Essai. 
2 Cf. on that RMM XXXVI, 50-51, 53. 
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I would certainly not have persevered in this undertaking E HR 
tested along the way the truth of certain postulates that I must 
here: f 

a. There is something in common between words that A 
for our memory; the objective authenticity of most of the sense 19) 
they fix in it form the experimental basis of all documentation. ies 

b. There is something in common between methods of signaliz T 
between the symbols that make the exchange of ideas between in po : 
sible: the similarity between individual logical processes, the iu 
and geographical invariance* of discursive reason: the scientific possibil- 
ity of coherent classifications, to work toward collectively. ee 

c. There is something in common between the main intents t at lea 
human wills to unite with or to oppose each other: their p a 
pacity to choose, their freedom with regard to the motives that t 1 
memory stores and that the intellect compares: each person's historica 
reality.5 ] ETE 

Finally, I would add that in my judgment the truly sociologica ‘ 
ment that the “‘comparative study of religions” must elucidate from ead 
case studied in order to enable comparison is neither the decorative lexi- 
con of events, folkloric themes, and experiences common to di 
such as birth, grief, and death;® nor the theoretical schematization o 
problems, philosophical commonplaces, which follow necessarily for all, 
such as creation, expiation, and judgment; but? the particular order of 
real priority in which these questions are grappled with and resolved hic 
et nunc, an order that is different in each case. For itis in this way that one 
may grasp through parables the main intent of a doctrine, its plan and its 
aim. In short, this is all that matters to us, this for which we aim. 

? Compare skepticism, either fideistic or nihilistic. 

* Compare Lang and Gobineau. 

5 Compare the so-called sociological monism. 

$ This is the concern of philologists sensu stricto. 


7 This is the concern of logicians and aestheticians. 
* Once these two preliminary inquiries are concluded. 
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MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


1. INTRODUCTION: HALLAJ's SOURCES 


IN every aspect of his life and of his teaching, Hallàj continued to be, by 
temperament, by education, and by vocation, a man of firm and definite 
purpose. Not content merely to verify the presence or absence of facts, 
nor to connect or classify his ideas, he was a man of desire, eager to taste 
what survives of fleeting things. His method of thought was experimental, 
it was a mental introspection, making use of the Qur’anic vocabulary to 
convey the states of Muhammad’s soul, regarded as a model of the true 
believer,! and to convey the intentions required of one to carry out 
worship. 

The question of how far this spiritual position is accepted in Islam can 
be debated. But what matters to us from the very outset is the fact that 
Hallaj was specifically a Muslim. Not just the original terms of his lexicon 
and the framework of his system, but the whole thrust of his thought 
derives from a solitary, exclusive, slow, profound, fervent, and practical 
meditation on the Qur'àn.? He began by hearing the words of God re- 
sound in his heart, as Muhammad himself must have done; by repeating 
the mental experience of the Prophet. 

Many Europeans, failing to make sufficient use of the Qur'àn, have 
studied Muslim thinkers only “from outside,” without entering into the 
heart of Islam itself. Unable really to become the guests of this still living 
Community whose members have “desired to live together" for thirteen 
hundred years, they could grasp neither the radiant structure nor the cen- 
tral interdependence of the lives that their patient erudition dissected. 

Indeed, this religious code is the unique lexicon offered to the believer 


1 Huwa huwa; not of the saint. 

2 The Arabic edition of the Bible, reserved for the carnal descendants of Abraham 
through Ishmael. (The tasliya, the basic closing at marriages and at burials: kamā sallayt ‘ala 
Ibrahim; cf. ms. Fatih, 5381 and this volume, p. 31 ]. “fPl-Qur’an ‘ilm kull shay’ " Hallaj pro- 
claims (concerning Qur’in 7:1; 47:19): “In the Qur'an is the knowledge of all created 
things”: for all things are revealed in it to be perisbable; and the Qur'àn, via remotionis, at- 
tests to the essential mystery of God: al-Ghayb. 
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in the land of Islam, the essential "textbook" of his sciences, the key to 
his ‘‘weltanschauung.”? One cannot overemphasize in a sociological 
biography the central position that the Qur'àn holds in the elaboration of 
any Muslim doctrine, even of the most seemingly heterodox one. 
Memorized by heart in childhood,* the Qur'àn is a real and revealed 
“world plan" regulating the experimentation, interpretation, and evalua- 
tion of every event. It is a memorandum for all the faithful, a complete re- 
minder for everyday life, a verbal repository, “the dictionary of the 
poor." Much of it is also an enchiridion, a manual of definitions and 
guarantees, continually applicable and providing a basis for reflection. 
Lastly, it is for some a vade mecum for the will, a collection of maxims of 
practical action to meditate on by oneself, focusing attention on the un- 
ceasing proofs of divine glory. 

The Qur'àn thus simplifies the problem of method for the faithful. 
This revealed code nourishes memory and inspires action without caus- 
ing thought to waver for long between the two. This abrupt conclusion 
of the problem of scientific inquiry, this tabula rasa of all foreign ex- 
perimentation for the benefit of the scrutiny of a homogeneous vocabu- 
lary that refers everything to direct and sovereign divine influence made 
possible in Islam a flowering of theology that was as original as it was pro- 
lific; just as in Greece, the flowering of philosophy sprang from the mate- 
rialistic physics of the Ionians. 

We should like to indicate briefly5 here the place that Hallaj’s teaching 
holds in the body of theological systems constructed in the early cen- 
turies of the Hijra. "Knowledge," says a famous hadith, "is a duty, 
Jarida, for every Muslim."$ In Hallaj’s view, the purpose of “‘knowl- 
edge” is not only to transmit to the faithful through the audition (sama") 
of the laws that it sets forth to govern social life, acts of worship,” divi- 
sion of inheritance, contracts, etc.; nor is its purpose merely to clarify the 
meanings of the Law, the causal connection between its prescriptions, as 
an exercise of one's intellect (i‘tibar).8 The purpose ultimately is to find 

? Given once for all; each allusion to the Qur’in must be verified by using Flügel's Con- 
cordantiae Corani Arabicae. 


* After thirteen centuries of existence, it is only in the last twenty years that the maktab, 
the Qur'ánic school, has lost its force, and only in Egypt. [Note written in 1921.] 

5 Cf. Essai, pp. 309 ff.; cf. pp. 284, 304. 

é Makki, Quit I, 129-130. 

7 A modified Khirijite notion, that of Sufyan Thawri, Ibn al-Mubiarak, and Malik: fiqh: 
the customary interpretation tightly followed. 

? Examination of the “rational reasons” for prescriptions, 


s "ar : “ilal, so important in Abū 
Hanifa, Tirmidhi (mystic), and Ibn Bàbüyà (Imàmite). This is 


the main idea of kalám: the 
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Reality itself and to partake of it forever by distinguishing it from what is 
fleeting, from tangible and possible things, conceivable things, and by 
conforming our intentions from within to the divine Command (amr), 
hic et nunc. Its method therefore is not a simple empirical and literal re- 
cording (asmá") of established customs, of authorized traditions, nor is it 
a mere rational comparison of well-defined concepts (ma‘ani); rather it is 
a moral self-examination. On the other hand, it excludes neither the use 
of rational dialectics to conduct discussion nor recourse to traditional 
authority to define its limits; but it subjects both to a test of interior ex- 
perimentation in order to check their data and the conclusiveness of evi- 
dence by results. 

Hallàj is indeed the direct heir, through his masters Sahl and Junayd, of 
the main idea, conceived by Hasan Basri when he laid the ground, of the 
“science of hearts and movements of the soul," “lm al-qulüb wa’l- 
khawatir.° 

It is therefore highly fitting to begin an account of his teaching with his 
mystical theology, which coordinates and governs all of his ideas. If Hal- 
lāj concerns himself with describing the outward appearance of things to 
adjust the contour of phenomena, set exactly according to the rites of 
worship, !? it is to show that the divine power (qudra) is a simple activity, 
radically different from the sensible traces (usum, ayat) that it leaves en- 
graved upon our memory." If he sets forth and contends with concepts, 
logical definitions and dialectical arguments, it is to declare that the di- 
vine word is a really transcendent truth, hidden by the very abstraction 
(tajrid) and by the discursive concept of God that it implants in our intel- 
ligence.!? If he directs all of his desires through outpourings of love to 
God, it is to prove that the divine Spirit alone can "fulfill" these desires, 
can vivify them through the supernatural gift of self, that efficacious sac- 


purely intellectual adherence to theoretical truth (dogma) is the whole of religion; it is the 
view of the Mu'tazilites and of Ash'ari, of Abū Thawr, Dàwüd, and Karabisi. 

? Niya, before ‘amal; sunna superior to farida. Cf. Tirmidhi, ‘Tal, £ 196 ff Fasiq = 
munáfiq. Armawi calls it the “science of ikhlas.” 

10 Akhbar, no. 6; cf. supra. God wants the saint to continue to follow the law, “in order to 
be able to shine through his works" (Sulami, 198). 

11 Tanzih. 

12 “He is above souls (nafs = one’s own spirit), for the Spirit (Rah) transcends them in all 
of His primacy! The soul does not imply the Spirit. O you, let your soul blind if you should 
look! O you, let your sight blind if you should know! O you, let your knowledge blind if 
you should understand! O you, let your wisdom (ma'rifa) blind, if you should arrive! O 
you, let your very arrival blind, if you should find Him there! You blind yourself forever 
concerning the One Who exists forever” (Shath., f. 131). 
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rifice without which our demonstrations of adoration (da‘wda) and renun- 
ciation, our complete abandonment to the divine will, are of no value!3 
in uniting us with God. 

Hallaj deliberately uses a very rich vocabulary drawn not only from 
traditional sources of the early “science of hearts” movement, but also 
from the most varied contemporary theological schools: from the Kul- 
labiya and Karramiya to the Mu'tazilites, from the moderate Imàmites to 
the Qarmathians and to the experts in Hellenistic philosophy. This is not 
an effort on his part at syncretism; if is in the spirit of apologetics.14 He 
accepts and tries out all words in current use; he contrives them in such a 
way as to recast their definitions, but for the purpose of finally arriving at 
a choice among the sketched intentions and realized applications. Exam- 
ples: 

a) The quotations and uses of individual terms: FIQH: tawba, da‘wa, 
qiyam (Kharijites);5 KALAM: nür al-'ayn, khamr, hilāl (Nusayris);16 
sayhür (= bikar), āfāq, ghayat al-ghayat, spiritual qiyama, jami^ al-milal 
(Qarmathians),17 

b) The appropriation of methods, definitions, and doctrinal distinc- 
tions: NAHW:18 af'al, a‘mal — shakk, yaqm — hal, na't — tajanus, 
tajawuz, tajalli — ma'rifa, nakira — majáz (maqàl), haqiqa — mufassal, muj- 
mal — maqrün, manat — idmar — muhmal — la ‘all — mithal, shahid — iqti- 
ran — ism manqiis1? — ma‘tuf — ‘awamil; BAYAN: in qulta,?? man qala — 


huraf al-fagih:?! waw, ila, in; faqad ka’annahu; lianna; fama?; mà (là) . . . illà 
(siwa). 

KALAM: (taunts); the shakk formula: ‘asa’ wa la'all?2 — ism bila za- 
man?3 — khatt (nugat mujtami'a)?^ — la shajara illà min bizra?5 — là 


13 Sincere demonstrations of pure monotheism, da'wà sahiha, on the part of Satan had, in 
fact, an opposite meaning (‘aks al-ma‘ini) to God, Who perceived the pride in them 
(Tawàsin VI, 7). 

4 Cf. supra 1, 270. 

15 Old elements borrowed by the students of Hasan from Khirijism. 

16 Three images of the divine zuhir: cf. Taw., 130, 133, 135-with the ritual of the 
Keláziya. 

17 The theory of cycles making possible the comparison of religions. Cf. Pierre 
d'Abano's theory of the horoscope of religions. Cf. Taw. X, 2. 

15 C£. Howell, Grammar [bib. no. 2087-a], s.v.; Taw. XL 1, 14; Shath, f£. 127, 131. 

19 Taw. IX, 4. 

20 C£. in the madniin saghir (cf. infra, 3, 301). 

?! Qarifi, Tangih, Qasimi edition (on mutün usüliya, 44). Cf. Taw, VIII, 7-10; X, 7-15; 
XI, 3-13. 

22 Sulami, on 2:51. Cf. Ibn Sin, preface to Mantiq al-mashrigiyin, 4. 

?3 Taw, X, 9. Cf. the Aristotelian definition Ikhwan al-safa’ (bib. no. 2121] II, 107) and 
infra 3, 318-320. 
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yutaba"ad wa là yutajazza, Bak. 47 = Taw. XI, 12 — (traditional 
words):?6 siraj — durrat bayda’ — kibrit ahmar — shirk khaft — (dialectical 
methods):?? mu'arada, mutalaba, tahqīq; rather than tashkik (3rd Qarmath- 
ian degree) or takafu’ al-adilla.?8 

(Mu'tazilites):2? gidam, hadath — ‘adl wa tawhid — istiwa’ = istila’ — 
khalq wa i'tibar — dhat — Allah Nür = hadi, haykal — nafy al-istithna — 
tawba fard — sihhat iman al-muqallid — nubiwa abadiya. 

(Kullabiya):3? sifát azaliya — sifat dhat (e.g., kalam, irada) — sifat fr'l- 
qadima — dhat mawsüf bisifat — nafy al-maqadir — tajwiz — kalam nafsi li 
Musa — taklif ma lā yutaq (= makr) — rida’, irada — ism, musamma — 
muwafa’ — Haqq, haqiqa — ta‘a muwafaqat al-amr. 

(Karramiya) 3! shahádat al-dharr (= mithaq) — takhsis al-qudra — Jawhar 
rabbānī — tabligh (iblagh) — zallat al-anbiya" — ikhtirám — sun‘ (sama't). 

(Hanbalites):3? wujitd = ithbat — hudür = ‘ilm (in God). 

(Imamites):33 ism akhir — Mim — ashkhas — lahat, nasiit — burhan — 
zuhür — hijab — the twelve burij — mahall Muhammad (= makan) — 
nubüwa azaltya — là sifa wa là lasifa — nür sha‘ sha‘ani — ta'yid al-Rūh — 
ikha’ (offering of consecrated bread: for the dead) — tamlih — ghamid al- 
"ilm — sana’ al-lahiit — dhallat lahu al-’umir — at the beginning of a letter 
(Akhbar, no. 47 = letter ap. Maqrizi, Itti‘az [bib. no. 2157A-a], 120). 

(Kharijites):34 isqát wasa'it al-hajj — fasiq munafiq — madhhab al-as'ab 
(tutiorism). 

(Hellenistic philosophers and physicians):35 

a) symbols: circles (dawa'ir) — tinnin (= dragon in Syriac) — formulas 
in sigils on a stave — the breaking up of names into separate letters 
(suryaniya); 


24 Ibid. (I, 31, 43); and Akhbar, no. 4. 

25 Ibn al-Mar'a, Sharh al-irshad [bib. no. 393-a] III, s.v. “muqaddam.” Cf. Taw. II, 6. 

26 A hadith already debated in the third century of the Hijra. 

27 Cf. Goldziher, Ghazili’s introduction to the Mustazhiri [bib. no. 1640-g], 62; and 
Schreiner, ZDMG, XLII, 657-659. 

28 Ash‘ari reproached by Harawi (Dhamm, 130). 

29 Cf. infra, Ch. XII, n, ni, v. 

30 Cf. infra, Ch. XII, n, rv. Hallaj says “azaliya,” like Ibn Kullàb. He was reproached also 
for using the word “azal” (Bagli, Shathiydt, ff. 160a, 155b, 162b). Ibn Salim, Ash'ari, and 
Máturidi will say “gadima,”’ 

31 Cf. infra, Ch. XII, 11 and XII, v. 

32 Cf. Hanbalite 'aqida of the year 432/1040 (infra, Ch. XII). 

33 Technical words of the Nusayris and Druzes. 

34 C£. supra with Farq, 86. Akhbar, nos. 5 and 6. 

35 Tawasin IV, 1; X, 1, 16. C£. Asin, Abenmasarra [bib. no. 1725-a], 63, 69. Taw. IX, 1; 
X, 21. Taw. I, 15; IV, 26: probably in the school of the Qarmathians (cf. supra) or especially 
Razi the physician. 
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b) logic and sciences: categories and universals (jawahir, kayf, lima 'ayn, 
mata — jins, naw‘) — takhyil — anni (= anniya) — huwi (= huwiya) — 
huwa huwa — dahr, migdar — itmam — tain — 'adad naqis*?9 — hisban — 
khatt al-istiwa'?? — khala’, mala’ — hadma rühaniya — qiyam: bi nafsihi, bi 
haqqihi — isti'dad li’l-nubiwa — talashi — tasarif, ‘ital — jawlan; 

c) A convergence of main intentions: repeated and emphasized ideas: 

—Hasan Basri:?? distinctions: amr, irada — sunan, fard — irziqni, cf. 
Akhbar, no. 1 (turziqani??) — taklif, tafwid. 

—Ja‘far:4° ‘aqida fi'l-tanzih — God = al-Haqq — commentary on 
(Qur'àn 1:6) “ihdind” (= urshudna ila mahabbatika) — tilawa of the saint 
compared to the voice of the Burning Bush — ghamd al-'ayn (Taw. II, 7; 
VI, 2). 

rem Thawri:*! “the function of the tahlil in the faithful is like that 
of water in the world" (i.e., to vivify) — cf. “the function of the basmala in 
the saint is like that of the fiat" (i.e., to create) (ap. Sulami on Qur'àn 
1:1). 

ae Adham:^ Ilah al-alihat, Rabb al-arbab; cf. QT, p. 59 and Essai, 
p. 97 (n. 5) and p. 256; —al- ‘Grif farigh min al-dunyà wa’l-akhira: cf. QT, p. 
54; —act of contrition: cf. this edition, I, 515. 

—Ibn ‘lyad;44 man ata‘a Allah, ata'ahu kull shay’, copied from Hasan: 
man khafa Allah, akhafa Allah minhu kull shay'^5 —cf. the theory of 
Muta'.46 

—bDaràni and Mansür ibn ‘Ammiar:47 kashf al-Wajh al-Karim —cf. 
Akhbar, no. 1. 

—Ahmad ibn ‘Asim Antaki:48 Allah . . . alladhi yatawaddad ila man 
yudhvuhu, fakayfa bi man yūdhā fihi —cf. this volume, p. 287 and n. 50. 


36 Numerous imminutus. Cf. Ikhwán al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121] I, 39. 

37 Akhbar, nos. 29 and 33. 

38 Cf. Munya of Ibn al-Murtadà, 15 [bib. no. 2109?]. 

3? Tustari (Baqli II, 106). 

^9 Kashif al-ghita, da'wa islamiya, 70 ff. (cf. the 'aqida supposedly of ‘Ali, ap. Tabarsi, 
Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 99 ff.); Tabarsi, Ihtijaj, 189; Makki, Qsit I, 47 (cf. Farq, 288); Baqhi, 
Tafsir XVII, 1. Hallaj, like Ibn ‘Ata’, made use of the fragmentary tafsir attributed to Ja'far 
that Sulami quotes at the beginning of his own (a work of Ibn Hayyàn, Ibn Ghànim, or 
Yamàn-b-'Adi). Cf. Essai, pp. 203 and 205. 

^! Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 39. 

42 Thya’ [bib. no. 280-a], I, 223; Muhasibi, Mahabba (Hilya X, 82, s.v. Muhisibi). And 
again Ihya’ I, 223. 

^? Plurals explained by Ghazili, Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], pp. 22, 30. Cf. Psalm 135:2-3; 
Essai, p. 57, n. 5, p. 256, n. 5; and supra. 

44 Makki, Quit II, 41. The theory of Mutà' was taken up again by Ghazali, Mishkat. 

35 Cf. infra TII, 49, 249. "5 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘Iqd I, 267. 

^7 Qushayri, 18 [bib. no. 231-a?]. Sarràj, Masari‘ [bib. no. 278-a], 113-114. 

48 Hilya, Leyden ms., 311, f. 175b. 
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—Bistami:’? siraj min al-ghayb: cf. Taw. 1:1—mukhatabat Allah. 

—Abü Hamza:5° qurb. 

—Kharraz:5! God known ‘ala haddayn: cf. ‘aqida, infra —‘ayn al-jam': cf. 
this volume, p. 245 — fana’, baqa’. 

—-Sahl Tustari:5? lisan dhat (and fi'l). C£. lisán hujja (or ishara) (QT, 70) 
— asl, far’ — tajalli — dà'i al-Haqq — basmala53 —giwam — al-Masmiid 
ilayhi — rabbani. 

—Tirmidhi:5* alphabetical etymologies (suryantya) — tayran — ism 
a'zam — muhiqq — fadl al-qalb — wilaya. 

—Junayd:55 shabah (cf. Hallaj, Sulami on Qur'an 56:24) — wahdaniya, 
tasárif. 

—lIbn ‘Ata’:5° the vocation of saints to suffering, bala’, which is a pro- 
bation. 

—Hallaj seems to me personally to have been the first to define the 
following six theses: isqat al-wasa'it*? — til, ‘ard5® — Rith nātiqa ghayr 
makhlüqa — qiyami bi haqq al-Rabb — shahid ant — mahabba, dhat al-dhat. 
The famous allegory of the “moth and the lamp” also came from him. 
He was deemed authorized to practice in fiqh, not only in talfiq, but also 
ijtihdd .5? He used it to refute various doctrines. 


d) Polemics; refuted theses: 

In FIQH:© shubuhat al-rizq, Rhuraj (Khárijites) — literal worship con- 
sisting of the dhikr, of the shahada, of the tasliya (Hashwiya and Bukhari) 
— kull mujtahid musib (Mu'tazilites) — fana" al-taklif (Qarmathians). 

In KALAM:®! tanzil (Hashw.), ta'wil (Mu'taz.), ta'til, tajrid (Qarm.) 


49 Baqli, Tafsir, I, 14. 5° Qushayri, 50 [bib. no. 231-a?]. 

51 Baqli, Tafsir on Qur'àn 68:22. 

52 Kópr. ms. 727 (particularly “Bāb al-tajalli"). Yafi'l, Nashr (bib. no. 541-c], f. 42a. Tus- 
tari, Tafsir, 49; 69, 80, 125; 40. Najdi, [bib. no. 976-a] 256. 

53 Cf. infra III, 52. 

54 Cf. ‘Ilal al-shari'a, f. 197. 

55 Dawa al-arwáh. 

56 Cf, this edition, 1, 119. Nabulüsi (Radd matin) conveyed this idea very well. 

57 The disappearance of the means (rites) when the ends are achieved (tahqiq al-haqa’iq) 
(cf. Baqli, Tafsir on Qur'an 48:10 and Sulami, ibid. Qur'àn 7:158; and this volume, 
and Riw. XI, XIV). 

58 "Length and breadth" of understanding; a distinction deduced from analysis of the act 
of worship (Taw. XI, 16); in Hallaj it plays somewhat the role of the Aristotelian distinction 
between matter and form. And, just as Ibn Sab'in was to deduce from hylomorphism that 
God is form and the world matter (Alüsi, Jala’, s.v.), Ibn 'Arabi was to deduce from this 
dichotomy of Hallaj’s that the spiritual world and the material world are the two dimen- 
sions of the Appearance in which the Unique One is contemplated; this is not Hallaj’s view, 
however. (Taw., 142, n. 5.) 

59 Akhbar, no. 6. 

60 Cf. supra, Ch. I, 334, and infra, Ch. XII, v. 

$1 Infra, Ch. XII, 1. 
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in tawhid — limitation of the number of sifat azaliya (Kullabiya) — jihat 
al-‘ulaw (Hashw.) — reduction of the ijad to takwin, of the wujüd to wajib 
(and mumkin) (philosophers)8? — joy in reasoning® attributed to God 
(id.) — noneternity of the Rah (Kullabiya, etc.) —morcellation and 
traducement of the Rüh (taqsim al-'agl al-akbar, from Tirmidhi; hulal juz*i, 
tashakhkhus of the Sabaeans and Qarmathians)6* — materialization and 
traducement of the “‘light of Muhammad" (Muhammadiya Imamites).65 


IN sum, Hallàj, a tutiorist in fiqh, makes use of the vocabulary of the cus- 
toms and forms of rites such as those that the Khàrijites and Sunnites de- 
veloped, though in accordance with his rule of isqat al-wasa'it,99 so that 
their ceremonial appearance may vanish from our eyes in the realization 
itself of the divine will (shahada6? — adhan®® — hajj6? — bay‘a).7° 

He allies himself with various metaphysical schema of kalam attributed 
to Hellenistic philosophy, but he does so in order to adhere more closely 
to divine transcendence and omnipotence. He repeats and adapts the 
thoughts of others but in order to advise how to select and exclude, in 
order to preach a rule of life that leads to God. 

In the full elaborations of his thought, such as in certain chapters of his 
Tawasin, the main intent is a contemplated invitation to deliberate and 
resolute action, a naked gift of three powers of the soul—memory, intel- 
ligence, and will—turned straight through the dark night toward God 
alone. Examples: 

The problem of the mystical path: where to seek God? [One seeks 
Him] by going beyond things,?! signs,7? one's own will? (Chapter II). 

The problem of mystical knowledge: how to know God? By recogniz- 
ing that He is really transcendent in the spelling, letter by letter, of His 
Names,”* in the conceptual purification of His attributes,75 and even in 
our pure intention of affirming His Essence?6 (Chapters VI-X). 

The problem of mystical union: how to unite oneself with God? Be- 
cause it is He Who creates and preserves the multiplicity of the Universe, 

62 The theory of the “kun!” C£. infra. 


$3 Ladhdha ‘aqliya, denied ap. his commentary on Qur’in 36:55. 

64 Cf. infra. $5 Cf. Taw. I. 

$6 Cf. this edition, 1, 634-640. 67 Cf. Ch. XIII. 

$8 “Alhadta!” (Qur'àn 3:18). Cf. Ch. XIII. 

69 Cf. this edition, 1, 538-545. 

70 Cf. Ch. XII, v. 71 Taw. III, 1-6. 

72 Ibid., IV, V. 73 Ibid., IIL, 8-10. 

74 Against Ibn Hanbal, Sahl; even in the h with which dervishes become intoxicated in 
their dhikr sessions (Taw. IX, 2). 

75 Taw, IX and X. 76 Ibid., VI, 6-9. 
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one must look by means of Him and not in it.7? Because it is on account 
of Him that it is explainable, one must immerse the intelligence in Him 
and not in it.78 Because it is He, and not it, Who centralizes and moves it, 
it is He alone Whom we must allow to will in the depths of our heart,7? 
where He cannot be at home®® if He does not transform it?! (Chapter 
XI). 

As for the short definitions that condense his thought, they enable us 
to witness, in abbreviated form, the proving process. In a violent and 
persuasive maneuver, he infuses his sentences with a dynamic cadence, 
an uninterrupted utterance, a militant structure. This is evident from a 
comparison with the more static definitions of Sahl and the more theoret- 
ical ones of Junayd. Example: definition of the word hubb, mahabba, love: 

“Love means to embrace obedience and to reject pride" (Sahl).9? 

“Love is the penetration of the attributes of the Beloved through per- 
mutation with the attributes of the lover” (Junayd).9? 

“Love means that you remain standing close to your Beloved, when 
you would be deprived of your attributes, and that your conformance be 
no more (at that time) than a conformity to Himself” (Hallaj).9* 

More than mere mnemotechnical aphorisms, or theoretical formulas, 
his definitions are invitations to action: 

“Control®5 your respirations, your minutes, your hours, that which 
happens to you and that which you are engaged in doing. He who knows 
from whence he comes knows where he will go; he who knows what he 
does, knows what will be done to him; he who knows what will be done 
to him, knows what is demanded of him; he who knows what is de- 
manded of him, knows what he is entitled to; he who knows what he is 
entitled to, knows what he owes; and he who knows what he owes, 
knows what is his (and will continue to be himself). —But he who does 
not know from whence he comes, nor where he is, nor how he is, nor to 
whom he belongs, nor of what he is (made), nor what he is, nor that for 


77 Ibid., IL, 7; XI, 10-12. 
78 Ibid., V, 8-10, 21. The doctrine of isqat al-wasd'it. 
79 Taw. III, 11; V, 34-39; XI, 8. 


89 Ibid., XI, 15. 81 Ibid., 19-24. 
82 Tafsir, 36; quoted in Qushayri, 171 [?]. "Alámat al-mahabba mu'anaqat al-ta‘a wa 
mubdyanat al-faqa. 


83 Sarraj, Luma‘, 59. 

84 Ap. Sulami on Qur'àn 3:31. “Qiyam” means to remain standing for prayer or battle 
(opposite of qu ‘fid). “Ittisāf " is a qualification. Mas'üd-b-Bak (Mir'at, f. 41b) reconciles that 
with the and’l-Haqq. 

85 Ap. Sulami, Tafsir on Qur'àn 28:73 and Sulami, Jawami" [bib. no. 170-c], Laléli ms. 
1516, f. 167a. 
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which he is (made), he belongs with those whose living moments pass 
unused, with those who have rejected the urgent invitation of God 
‘Who, in His mercy, created for you the night (not perpetual, but alter- 
nating) with the day, so that you might rest (during the night from the 
work of the day), you might ask Him with love for His favor, and might 
give Him thanks (Qur'àn 28:73).' " 


II. PSYCHOLOGY 


a. Man According to the Qur'an: 
the Heart 


The following is the list of Qur'anic data on the subject: 

Insan, man. Externally, zahir, body (jism), a weak vessel made of clay 
(Qur'àn 55:14), a frail material covering, and, in addition, enslaved by 
carnal woes, bashar.1 Internally, batin, a central inner void (jawf).? 

Qalb, the heart.3 As the essential part of man, it is a movement within 
a lump of flesh* placed in this central inner void: a regular oscillation, a 
permanent and incommunicable pulsation, a hidden spring of gestures: 
the heart, qalb, tajwif, fu'ad. Yt is the secret and hidden place, sirr,5 of the 
conscience, whose secrets (najwa)® will be laid bare at the Judgment. 

Nafs, the soul.” Sensations, actions, and various residues accumulate in 
this inner and secret cavity from the digestion that takes place in it: an 
incoherent and obscure mass of flowing illusions, thoughts, and desires 
that has collectively only the perpetual inconstancy, the particular vacilla- 
tion, that the individual oscillation of the heart, taqlib, frail life, imparts 
to them: such is the soul, the *self." 

Sharh al-sadr, the expansion of the chest. The soul, the factitious em- 
bryo of an immortal personality, can gain stability only through instan- 
taneous and renewable divine intervention;? a reiteration of the initial 
creative impulse that set the heart in motion. By this intervention, owed 


! The distinction between insān and bashar, between the ideal Adam shown to the Angels, 


realized in the saint, the pure and simple man capable of being transfigured, and sinning and 
carnal man, is elaborated upon by Hallaj. 


2 Zahr, batn: in man it contains the seeds of descendants. 

3 Qur'àn 334, etc.; Cf. Matt. 10:19; St. Augustine, Confessions; the Psalms; St. Anthony 
(Apophlegm. Verb. Senior.); and, in the eighteenth century, the lexicon of mystics such as 
Pascal, the Blessed J. Eudes, and St. Marguerite Marie. 

* Mudgha. 

5 Qur'àn 6:3; 20:7; 26:8; 71:9, 

5 Ibid., 9:78; 43:80; 86:9. 

7 Closely related to the blood in life, Cf. infra, p. 42, n. 115. 

8 Ghazali, Mungidh, 7. 
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to the “help of a spirit," to the “insufflation of the Spirit,"? God strips 
away the lining of the heart, !? brushes back its veils,!! circumcises it, !? as if 
by means of a spark, faith. Faith, during the time it glows, transfigures 
the nafs. It makes it coherent and unifies it; it gives it a memory in which 
man rediscovers his pre-eternal vocation as a believer; in which it makes 
him read it in order to speak in an orderly well-constructed language; in 
which it makes him recognize, hic et nunc, his primordial vocation 
(mithaq),!? the divine predetermination of his acts and his gestures; in 
which it makes him understand them as signs, dydt, incomparable, un- 
challengeable, and direct, of the divine omnipotence. The heart was 
created to "bear the supernatural weight," “challenged by land and 
mountains,” of the ‘‘deposit of faith” (haml al-amana):" to be the site!5 of 


man's inevitable appearance before God.!$ 

Man is seized by the Qur'àn in the very unity of his movement, in the 
uncompleted outline of his gesture, in the very course of his action, at the 
point of the spirit's insertion into matter, which is the heart, qalb, from 
where the movement rises like a spring to tonalize the displacements of 


the parts. In each one's particular “mode of passing." 
The Qur'àn accepts as solved the basic enigmas of life—birth,?? suf- 
fering, sleep (and dreaming), death,1® life after death, resurrection— 


? The conciseness of the Qur'àn affords both interpretations simultaneously, though 
Sunnite tradition (except for the Hanbalites) has favored the first exclusively since the 
fourth century. 

10 The hearts, dhat al-sudtir (Qur'àn 5:70-81). 

11 See infra p. 18, n. 54. He closes them again over the rebellious heart: tab‘ (Qur'an 
4:155). 

12 Ghulf previously (Qur'àn 2:88; 4:155). The heart is laid bare; however, this is not yet 
supernatural infusion within the heart, iftidad al-sirr = hulal al-damir jawfa'l-fu'ád (c£. Taw., 
133; and this volume, p. 42). 


13 Cf. infra, Ch. XII, 1. 
14 Qur’an 33:72: compare Halláj's commentary (Sulami). This verse was criticized very 


early by the zanádiqa (Tabarsi, 122). Cf. Hudhayfa (Hanbal V, 353) and Bistami (ap. 
Sha‘rawi I, 75), Farq, 259 (M.P.A. Qahtabi, I'tizal tanasukh). 

15 The Qur'àn does not say this explicitly, but the interpretation has seemed essential 
since Junayd (Bagli, Tafsir, f. 300a) (Ghazali, Thya’ [bib. no. 280-a], III, 11). 

16 [This amana is more than faith; angels are unaware of it. It is the secret of hearts, the 
deifying Love (Sumnün, ap. Bagli, criticized by Witri; and ap. Naysabüri, 'Uqala', 105)]. 

17 Described as an embryogeny in several stages (23:12-14; 40:69). 

18 An ambiguity concerning the death of saints (3:163), particularly of Jesus (4:156); they 
are raised to God (cf. Sahl, this edition, 1, 70; and Hallaj, on Qur'àn 40; 65). In fact, the 
Jews could not have delivered the body of Jesus up to corruption (his body was incorruptible 
because of hypostatic union). Al-‘arifiin la yamiütün bal yungalin (Junayd, cf. infra, p. 19, n. 
15). Al-shahid laysa bi mayyit (Rifa'i, Burhan [bib. no. 361-b], 112). The popular materialis- 
tic objection: in killing the body, one kills the soul (it is the tongue which lies, it is the 
cessation of breath which kills the soul; see infra, p. 22, n. 25), or, at least, one annihilates it 
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without explaining them. Its aim is to enclose human activity within its 
legal limits. It deals with none of the following theoretical questions: 

a) How to reconcile desire, which increases from within, and gesture, 
which grasps outwardly; the tongue and the heart, the carnal and the 
immaterial, the perishable and the immortal. The solution based on 
the duality of soul and body, which arises so clearly in Christianity from 
the account of the resurrection of Jesus, will enter Islam through reflec- 
tion, on the part of the Imamites, about the divine meaning, ma‘nda, to be 
given to events; 

b) How to reconcile the legal qualification of the direct consequences 
of human action (imputability, Last Judgment), with the irrevocability of 
its original release by a divine premotion (divine justice, pre-eternal de- 
cree). It was Hasan Basri who arrived at the solution of tafwid, of the di- 
vine “investiture” of man as a free agent,!? a solution undercut by the 
Mu'tazilites and their notion of psychological liberty, the privilege of in- 
difference, the right not to choose; 

c) How to coordinate in ourselves the origin of our acts; perception 
(memory) with reflection (intelligence) and with action (will); the prob- 
lem of a “rule of life” in the way Muhisibi will formulate it. 

But, contrary to the Pharisaical opinion of many fuqahá', accepted for 
sixty years by many Arabists, I have had to recognize, with Mar- 
goliouth,?° that in the Qur’an there are the real seeds of a mysticism, 
seeds capable of an independent growth without foreign impregnation. 


b. Contemporary Theories about the 
Body and the Soul 


(1) The atomistic theory (Jahm, ‘Allif, Jahiz, Ash‘ari, Junayd, and most 
of the mutakallimün):21 


until the Resurrection. Hence, the canonical objection on the subject of the saints and of 
Jesus: although it appears to be, the personality is not killed with the body; it survives 
(lawafft, not mawt). Hence, the opposite extreme: belief in an immediate “ascension” of the 
body, following the soul to Paradise (the saying of a Cordovan martyr to Qàdi Aslam [ap. 
Khushani, Qudát [bib. no. 2138-a], 186-87]), with the body no longer being one's own (cf. 
this edition, 2, 398; 3, 157). In fact, the shibh of Jesus, dead and left on the cross, was no 
longer his soul (descended into Hell), but was still incorruptible, ‘‘in triduo mortis, Christus non 
Suit vere homo” (St. Thomas). As Jesus was "'yaqinan," (his yaqin) could not be killed (Ibn 
Taymiya, Jawab [bib. no. 512-i], H, 275, 278). The inhibition of the Qur'àn concerning the 
death of Jesus: a prophet having tahaddi cannot be overcome (undoubtedly Jesus died volun- 
tarily). [Similarly], the inhibition of the Qur'án concerning the deferred death of Satan. 

7? That is to say, his liberty exceeds him, that he cannot use it so that he surrenders it to 
God. Cf. Essai. 

?? Early Development of Mohammedanism, p. 199. Cf. “Sufism . . . , the Native Product of 
Islam Itself," R. A. Nicholson, JRAS, 1906, p. 305. 
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Man is only a superficial material covering,?? badan, an inert cadaver, 
jasad. This extension, this composite of atoms has within itself no lasting 
reality; its only basis of cohesion (shakhs) is the fact that the divine will 
constructs for it, from without, a patterned contour, molds?? for it a var- 
iable form with external balance, haykal mahstis wa makhsiis: a phantom- 
like soul,?^ an irreal assemblage of simple accidents?5 ('arad), that God 
causes supposedly to die and to resuscitate by the separation and reunion 
of these atoms; haykal = nafs = rāh = ‘agl = qalb. Ibn al-Farra’ retorts: 
jism, la ‘arad; 

(2) The emanationist theory (Imamites): 

Man is an artificial system of concentric material coverings, ghilaf,?° 
without any other unity than the will of God, Who encases them within 
one another, after having cut them out of the substance of His successive 
luminous emanations, arranging them in an order of decreasing ‘‘sub- 
tlety," from the center to the periphery: a) the central casing, altaf ghilaf, 
a transparent layer of creative action, a fragment of the first divine ema- 
nation, which guides mechanically the whole: the “meaning”: ma'na;?? b) 
the second casing, the conscious "self," nafs = shakhs; c) the third, the 
functionally alive: nih = 'agl = qalb; d) the outer casing, the "body," the 
pallid, dirty, tarnished luminosity: jism = sanam = haykal?® = barzakh = 
nur zulami. 

This theory was held by the early Muslim physicians, who, like the 


21 Shamil, Leyden ms. 1945, f. 13b; Hazm V, 65, 66, 74. 

22 For them nothing exists (outside of God) but the materialized, extended kawn. There 
are no immaterial substances. 

23 Either created once for life (tabi'a idtiráriya of Jahm), or recreated with every breath, in 
every moment (‘ada: Nazzim [Farq, 126]; Ash'ari—Baqillini—Ibn ‘Arabi, Futithat I, 211; 
IV, 23) and Ibn Hazm, IV, 215. 

24 Haykal is not a substance, it is a simple accident or assemblage of accidents. Ibn Kaysan 
even denies its existence. 

25 In its moderate form this is the position of most of the orthodox until Ghazali: Zahi- 
rites and Hanbalites regard the nafs and the rth as tenuous bodies (jism) which die and which 
return to life, except those of prophets and martyrs, with the body (Ibn al-Farra’, Mu‘tamad 
[bib. no. 2066-b]); Bàgillàni identifies the nafs with tanaffus (breath) and the nih with life 
(hayat; centered in the heart). Abū Hashim (against Jubbà'i) reduces nih to nafas (Shibli, 
Akam, 12). 

26 Qustas, a word used again by Ghazali (Qistas [bib. no. 280-m], 28, 60). Which seems 
to be an exegesis of Qur'àn 24:35. 

27 The early Imàmites, until Hisham inclusively, were Jabarites (Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 
59). 

28 Haykal, meaning literally “temple, residence,” is an astrological term, possibly Har- 
riniyan; it designates the astronomical body ofa star in the center of its heaven (falak), that is 
to say, of the spherical enclosure of its orbit (Ptolemaic theory. Cf. Shahrastini [bib. no. 
2210-a] II, 123, and a verse of Sulayman Ansari, ap. Jahiz, Hayawan [bib. no. 2125-e] IV, 
64). 
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Imamites, accepted the superiority of the nafs over the rth ,29 of the articu- 
late soul (nafs nátiqa),?? which personalizes, over the physical living spirit 
which flows in the body and dies with it, with blood as an enforcing 
agent;?! 

(3) The theory held by Hasan, Bakr, and certain Mu'tazilites: 

Man is certainly a material casing, qalab, a mold. But this mold re- 
ceives from God, from within, a certain personal unity through the shel- 
tering of one or several elements of activity, lata'if, tenuous bodies. The 
latter are the seat of his subjective autonomy during his lifetime; they re- 
side in his body like a star in its sphere of influence (haykal); they survive 
him and rejoin him in order to transfigure him in resurrection. The fol- 
lowing are a few divergent views: 

a) Aswari, Füti, Ibn Hayit, and Ibn al-Rawandi,3? accept only a single 
inner element of activity and place it, a tenuous atom, in the heart: qalb — 
‘aql. 

b) A growing spiritualism, imitated from the Platonists, inclines, leads 
some,?? including Nazzàm, ‘Attar, Mu‘ammar, Ibn Fürak, Baqillani (se- 
cretly), Juwayni,?* Ghazali, Musaffar, Raghib, Fakhr Razi, ‘Izz Maqdisi, 
al- Jildaki, to teach that the essence of man is solely an immaterial reason, 
a particle of spiritual and impassive substance, ‘aq! = rūh = qalb, inde- 
pendent of the feeling, wretched and illusory (shabah, mithal) body, 
which is the temporary clothing (thawb) of humiliation, its accidental 
prison, from which death delivers it forever. The apparent unity of the 
body, during its life here below, does not come from the ‘aql, but from a 
hylic equilibrium, from a blending of four humors, akhlat = arwah, cir- 

?? Only some Imàmites and mystics, Rithdniya like Jabir and Rabàh, maintain the pri- 
macy of the immaterial rh: Tustari and the Salimiya followed them, with Kharraz. 

3° Hallaj will say to the contrary: rüh natiga. 

3? fibrà'il Bukhtyeshü', ms. P. 3028, ff. 40a, 40b. ‘Ali ibn Rabban, Firdaws al-hikma II, § 
z. Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 181: Nasir-i-Khusraw, Zad al-Musáfirin, Persian Suppl. 
2318. Same debate over the superiority of the sra between the Imàmites (for whom sira = 
the physical appearance, and ma'nà = the divine act) and the philosophers (sra = spiritual 
form, and hayula = matter). See this edition, 1, 14, n. 72, the strange correction “al-siira hya 
(for fihā) al-Rih” by a Hanbalite philosopher (probably Ibn 'Aqil), entirely Salimiyan 
(Makki was admired by Ibn al-Farra’). 

?? C£. Tahànawi, Kashshdf, s.v. rh. Compare the pineal gland of Descartes. 

33 The idea appears in outline form as early as Hisham ibn al-Hakam (against ‘Allif); 
Farq, 117, 119, 256, 261; Haqqi, Rāh al-bayan [bib. no. 844-a] II, 300. The Imamites, Kar- 
ramiya, and Salimiya affirm, against ‘Allaf and Ash'ari, that the soul (nafs, among the 
Imàmites; r#h, among the Salimiya) remains alive forever after the body dies (Hazm IV, 
215; Tabsira, 391). Cf. Qusta ibn Lüqà (Farq bayn al-nafs wá'l-rih, ed. Cheikho), who is 
confused by the conflicting definitions of Plato and Aristotle and develops the aforemen- 
tioned doctrine, n. 116. Cf. Maqdisi, Bad". 


34 According to Ibn Sab‘in, he was supposed to have remained an Ash 'arite, a partisan of 
the materiality of the rih, 
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culating through the tissues and subject to the astral influences, aflak. 
Moreover, there is a tendency, through syncretism, among the Druzes, 
the ishragiytin and the philosophers, to regard the ‘aq/ as a particle of the 
second divine?5 emanation, a kind of illuminating impersonal thought, a 
kind of angelic idea: ‘aql = riih36 = nür qahir; 

c) Hasan’s disciples in mysticism, influenced by various traditions 
which were accepted also by the Imàmites and the Zahirites, allowed the 
plurality of inner principles, lata’if.37 Regarding them as distinct 
coverings, of different origins,3® encased within each other (as the Im- 
amites held), nafs < qalb < rüh < sírr,?? they saw them as "'veils,"4? 
separating them from the divine center, destined to be lifted successively 
by grace. Bistami, through an intense inner asceticism, even tried to raise 
the last veil, sirr, but this led him only to the blinding resplendence that 
prevents any vision. 


c. Hallajian Teaching 


Hallajian psychology, like that of Muhasibi, seems to be strongly influ- 
enced by the spiritualism of Nazzàm. It allows to man the guiding rule 
and basic unity of an immaterial principle: qalb, heart, or rah, spirit.^! 
“God created these bodies (hayakil) on the causal model, subject to de- 
formations (aft) and consisting of a reality which perishes. He caused 
spirits (arwah) to grow in them up to a determined time (ajal ma dud). He 
brought spirits into subjection by death and bound them together at the 
very moment when He finished them4? with powerlessness (ajz). ^? 


35 Even Ghazàli (Laduntya, excerpt ap. Tabsira, 399). 

36 Kharraz was opposed vehemently to this identification: "It is the rh that communi- 
cates the word of life to the body; it is through it that the act germinates in it; it is it which 
verifies; without the nih, the ‘aq! would remain inoperative (muta'atti), neither receiving 
nor administering proofs” (Baqli, Tafsir, f. 210a). 

37 Hujwiri, Kashf, 197. 

38 ‘Amr Makki grants them an evolution that reminds one of the cosmogony of the 
Nusayris (Hujwiri, Kashf, 309). Hallaj corrects (ap. Sulami on Qur'àn 24:35) as follows: 
action of the ilahiya (sirr), rubübrya (rth), nūrīya (qalb: nür al-tadbir) and haraka (nafs). 
Cf. Tustari, Kópr. ms. 727: man was created out of four things: haydt, rith, mir, tin. 

3? This is the list of ‘Amr Makki [bib. no. 101-a], and of Ibn ‘Ata’ (Baqli, Tafsir, I, 547). 
Tustari prefers qalb, ‘aql, sam‘. 

40 [n contrast to the philosophers, who regard individual intellects, 'uqül, as concentric 
spheres of influence, whose dignity grows, as in the case of the stars, with expansion from 
the center of the system to the periphery. To them the human nih = ‘aq! bi’l-milka bathed in 
the higher ‘aq! that illumines it. 

41 Inserted within: qalb. Separated without: rh. Hallaj, agreeing with Muhisibi, Khar- 
raz, and their successors, refuses to confuse it with the ‘aql, as did Nazzim and Jahiz. 

42 Ttmam: literally: when He made then the “entelechies” of their bodies; this is an Aris- 
totelian word. 

43 Hallaj, ap. Sulami, Ghalatat [bib. no. 170-£], f. 79b. The terminology of this passage is 
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Man therefore has a dual aspect, a dual affinity (nasab).** Joined to an 
extended body, he must become carnal; he is destined to fall into the 
bondage of matter (raqq al-kawn) and into divine contempt;* and he fell 
into both. But, on the other hand, the form of his body, fated to be 
joined to a spirit, has been distinguished in advance from animals,*¢ en- 
nobled,*? freed from slavery,*9 consecrated to liberty, before his crea- 
tion; for the ideal clothing of divine glory that God, conceiving the 
model of Adam, presented for the adoration of the Angels as a divine 
image, stira, is the prefiguration of the real affinity*? that God keeps for 
men with Himself if they become pure:5? affinity in the Spirit of holiness. 

How does man bring about the purification of his heart? Hallaj retains 
the vocabulary of previous mystics who, preoccupied with their asceti- 
cism, subdivided*! and parceled out the heart into successive "boxes," 
running the risk of confounding it and destroying it with its “veils” out 
of desire to reach beyond it to God. Hallaj retains and expands the 
Qur'ànic notion that the heart is the organ prepared by God for contem- 
plation.5? The function cannot be exercised without the organ. Thus, if 
he mentions the successive coverings of the heart,53 he does so without 
stopping at them as reference points that measure** the progress of inner 


taken from Nazzim: “(the spirit of) man, alive in itself and autonomous, ya'jiz li áfati, is 
subject to powerlessness because of a deformity” (Baghdadi, Farq, 119). Powerlessness, to 
Nazzàm and to Hallaj, describes the body; the deformity is the fixed end of this life. 

4 Developed by Wasiti and Nasrabadhi. Wasiti is very explicit about the immateriality 
of the rii (Baqli, Tafsir, Berlin ms., ff. 198a, 210a). 

45 Creation is a voluntary humiliation of the divine thought, especially the creation of 
matter. Hasan Basri held material creation in contempt "because God holds it in contempt” 
(Risdla, ap. Hilya) insofar as the Spirit does not transfigure it. The secret of creation is that 
God is humble. We find the idea of Adam's original sin in the relation between the material 
and the carnal; however, Bistàmi was the first to formulate it explicitly (Luqma). 

46 Sulami, 25. 

47 Ibid., 99-100. 

48 Ibid., 181. A theory distorted by Wasiti, “‘spirits freed from the debasement of the fiat” 
(Baqli, Tafsir, Berlin ms., f. 210a). 

^? Intiba' al-Haqq, Ibn Bábüyà notes. 

59 A symmetrical investiture of the acceptance by Adam of the burden of amana (cf. this 
volume, p. 13). Not a divine emanation (Ibn al-Qarih): Hallaj, like Nibaji, sees the rth to be 
created wholly by the divine Rh (Sarraj, Luma‘, 222). 

51 "Ala al-Dawla differentiated seven successive coverings whose colors are visible to the 
ecstatic (Fleischer, ZDMG, XVI, 235). 

52 Supra, this volume, p. 12. ; 

53 Qalb, janna, lubb, latifa, tamallug (Baqli, Shath., f. 162b). The sirr, the seat of tawhid 
(ishara), is enclosed in the qalb, the seat of ma'rifa (‘ibdra); the Rāh passes from one to the 
other through the anfas (cf. Akhbar, nos. 29 and 33; Bagli, Tafsir, f. 151b). 

54 The nafs corresponds to the aghtiya, the qalb to the akinna that open the anwar, the rith 


to the hujub that open the adhkár, the sirr to the agfal that open the qurb (ap. Sulami, XXIV, 
37). 


y 
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purification. And, at the end, he declares mystical union to be real; far 
from being the total disappearance of the heart, demanded of God in vain 
by Bistimi, it is its sanctifying resurrection: total renunciation of the 
heart results in its immortalization by God. : 

Hallaj attempted to describe the latter process. The final covering of 
the heart, inside the nafs, whose appetite is lustful, is the sirr, the latent 
personality, the implicit consciousness, the deep subconscious, the Seet 
cell walled up [and hidden] to every creature,®5 the “inviolate virgin. 36 

The latent personality of man remains unformed until God visits the 
sirr and as long as neither angel nor man divines it.57 This is the sarīra,5® a 
kind of uncertain “personal pronoun,” a provisional "T" = anni, anniya; 
huwi, huwiya:5? a hecceity, an illeity. 

When man agrees to give up this final covering of the heart, God 
makes it fertile, causing the damir,®° its ultimate explicit personality, u5 
legitimate "personal pronoun,” the right to say "I," to enter it: the right 
which unites the saint to the very source of the divine word, to its fiat. 

I mention only in passing his theory of the three tawaffi^! of sleep, of 
death, and of spiritual ascension.®? Borrowed from his master Sahl, it as- 
serts the following: first, in opposition to the evolutionism of Razi, that 
there is no tanásukh , metempsychosis, between animals and men;® next, 
that the individual soul can be brought face to face with God.$4 Nazzam 


55 We must first act if we are to communicate our thoughts. . CER 

56 " Asraruná bikrun, là yaftadduhà wahmin wahimin” (ap. Sarraj, Luma’, 231); (fwadt) bikrun 
má'ftaddahu qatt wajdun of Khilid-b-Yazid Khatib (I, ap. 261) (Khatib, VIII, 310). Compare 
in opposition the cynical image by Allaf, (ap. WZKM, IV, 221). “Asrar khafiya abkár ma 
iftaddahd khatir Haqqin qatt” (ap. Sulami on Qur'àn 74:53). 

57 Sabihi, Baqli II, 22. 

58 Cf. ap. Sulami, Tabagat (about Mawajid Haqqin). 

59 C£. Taw., 162, 204: correct Taw., 165. . 

9? God is the Sirr al-sirr, Damir al-damir. C£. Taw., VI, 11; IX, 2; and this volume, p. 47. 

5! Concerning Qur'àn 40:65; 25:20; 74:31. Cf. Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-4], 123-124: 
in fact, the three stages of the increasing mastery of the luminous rii, which lives only by 
the dhikr (divine praise), over the nafs of carnal substance, which desires only to eat and 
drink. Tustari asserts the actual primacy of the nih over the nafs, contrary to Mubarrad, 
who believes that both die with the body (cf. this volume, p. 16, n. 33). 

62 Tawaffi of Jesus before raf‘ according to Wahb (Ibn ‘Arabi, Musam. [bib. no. 421-a]). It 
was not the Jews who killed Jesus: God alone “tawaffa” him (Qur'an 3:55). ^d 

$3 It is not the same angel who receives their souls (Sulami, 103): contrary to Malik 
(Haytami, Fatáwa hadithiya [bib. no. 742-a], 3) and Baqillani (Hazm IV, 216). : » 

64 This is the nudla, transference (Tustari [bib. no. 2237-a], Junayd, ap. Sha‘rawi, Lata if 
[bib. no. 741-d], I, 126) and ap. Shadd al-izdr, 10-12, -lā yamitun [cf infra, p. 13, n. 18]. 
Not in the Qarmathian and Druze sense, which construes this transference as the passing of 
the soul of one man into another (Mu'izz, Mundjat), not knowing where to put the individ- 
ual souls (cf. next note). Cf. Rázi, a verse in Ibn Abi Usaybi'a [bib. no. 2092-a], I, 315: “wa 
ayna mahall al-rüh ba'd khurüjihi?" 
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had been the first in Islam to assert this in his theory of the “‘leap,”’ tafra.65 
Individual souls are not obliged to pass through B, C, D, etc. in order to 
go from A to Z, but are transported directly in the presence of God:$9 


Spatialized (haykali) in terms of pulp, —luminous at the core, eternal in the 
living sap, —endowed with judgment and knowledge, the man (who dies) re- 
joins through the Spirit those ( the elect) in whom He resides, 

Whereas the body dwells on earth in decay.57 


ui. THE ‘SCIENCE OF HEARTS” 


a. The Inner Events of the Soul According 
to the Qur’an 


God, the direct creator (khdliq) of all of the events which shape the particu- 
lar existence of an individual, the author of all of his actions (a‘mal), both 
external (material possessions) and internal (virtues, vices), is also the 
providence (raziq) watching over them; He created them in advance for 
each as a whole and distributes them to each in an orderly way like lots to 
be drawn. These are the arzaq, "provisions for the journey,” the aksab, 
the resources or “earnings” of each man which maintain his capacity to 
act (qudra). 

God, lastly, is the One Who causes one to live and to die (muhyi, 
mumit). He fixes a beginning and an end to these arzáq, a precise limit: 
ajal musamma: an estimate, which death concludes and totals up the acts 
of, just as the Last Judgment! will weigh them in its balance, according 
to the law. 

The important thing, therefore, is to be able to evaluate the legal qual- 
ification of the arzáq that are put at our disposal—helpful or harmful, licit 
or illicit—throughout this life. To do that, man must have received and 
must preserve certain prior arzaq in himself, in his heart: first, faith ,? 
without which he is incapable of achieving this evaluation, fiqh; and then 
the memory of these arzáq, the knowledge, ‘ilm, of revealed ideas. He 


$5 Farq, 124, line 3 ff. and 15 ff. Shahrastáni I, 71. The classical scholastic theory with 
regard to angels. 


b Thought already jumps from one object to another without transition. This is the 
spiritualistic solution of the paradox of Eleates: “the flying arrow." 
_ *' Halláj, ap. Suhrawardi of Aleppo (in Dawwani, Ibn ‘Aqila), Qur'àn 36:78 [on the sub- 
ject of the] resurrection [: "who will restore bones to life when they are dust] (ramim)?" 


1 Qur'an 6:2. 
2 Through external means, Wahy (Qur'àn 68:1-2). 
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must cast out of his heart the other, harmful arzaq, the tendency toward 
egoism, hamm, zann, shakk, and Satanic suggestion, waswasa,3 which 
darken the vision of his heart, keep him in ignorance, jahl,* prevent him 
from hearing the divine warning, 'ibra,5 ilham,® notifying the faithful of 
the legal qualification of the arzdq that he receives, distinguishing the 
“good” from the “bad.” 

These inner "resources" of man are momentary,’ adventitious, inas- 
similable things like the outer ones; they belong to his heart only through 
arbitrary attribution, at the very most customary usufruct, naturally not 
by right. 

In sum, the Qur'àn makes the heart the seat of knowledge and of con- 
sciousness.® Since nothing else "retains" in him the irreversible and 
irremediable dissipation of his resources (movements, sensations), man 
can recover them only within himself, in his taglib, in his heart.? This 
continual turning back ‘‘in place," this incessant return to time one, gives 
him a fixed point of departure for the construction of his mental unity. 
This inversion of meaning perpetually realized beats the rhythm in him 
that measures his time by his breathing; it unfolds to him the historic 
thread by which his personal pattern is woven, the material of his con- 
scious life. 

The heart, according to Qur'anic data, retains (yadhkur), knows (ya ‘qil) 
and accepts ('urf) immediately the ideas that are communicated to it, 
without any clear distinction being made between “faculties.” 10 There is 
only a rough outline [in the Qur’an] of the results of “maladies” that 
impair the act of faith: a lack of memory (ghafla, opposite of dhikr), a mis- 
take in judgment (shirk, opposite of tawhid), willful duplicity (riya’, op- 


3 Which “circulates” in us like blood (a famous hadith; Raghib Pasha, Safina [bib. no. 
852-a], 272). On fiqh, Qur'àn 17:44-45. 

* False idea (synonym: ghalat). 

5 Qur'an 3:13; 12:111; 79:26. 

5 The voice of the good angel, according to Khafaji (Sharh al-shifa’ [bib. no. 811-b] IV, 
594). 

7 God changes them as He pleases: hadith “Yä Mugallib al-qulibY" 

8 The place of sacramental union between the body and the soul, the point at which the 
spiritual is inserted into the temporal. 

? Contrary to sensual feelings whose effect is felt in all stories by Muslim authors in the 
liver and the bile (cf. this edition, 1, 339, n. 4). Qur'án 24:37. 

The viscera of the flesh is the organ of contemplation: in ecstasy there is a divine ascendancy 
over the living heart-beat, an insertion and a withdrawal (as in the case of a sharp blade) 
between the normal cerebro-spinal control system and the sympathetic nerve (cardiac slow- 
ing down). Cf. Imbert-Gourbeyre, [Carl Erhard] Schmoeger [Das Leben der gottseligen 
Anna Katarina Emmerich (Freiburg, 1867-70)], II, 267, 273. 

10 Acts are always indicated by verbs in the personal form, not by nouns of action. 
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posite of ikhlas).11 One might say that the Qur'àn poses the basic prob. 
lem of the "science of hearts": the purification of the act of faith. 12 


b. Contemporary Theories 


The Khárijites believed, and were followed in this belief by Jahm on the 
one hand and by the Zahirites and several muhaddithiin on the other, that 
the "science of hearts" was unsure and useless. As for the legal qualifica- 
tions applying solely to the outward movements of the body, the social 
consequences of our acts, it is enough to study our arzáq from without, 
according to the evidence of our senses (vocal prayer, fasting, infrac- 
tions, or public confessions). For, with regard to the inner arzaq (of the 
heart: ideas, virtues), God, Who grants them to us and withdraws them 
from us at His will, as He did with the others and without their trans- 
forming us, ascribes no particular legal qualifications to them in the 
Qur'àn. 

This simplistic and convenient theory was contradicted from the begin- 
ning by the experimental studies of the grammarians.!? In studying us- 
age, they verified the existence of two different kinds of verbs: verbs of 
sensing, af 'àl al-hiss, like "to see, to hear"; and verbs of the heart, af‘al al- 
qulüb, the latter being divided into verbs of opinion or certitude (shakk wa 
yaqin) which evaluate the plausibility of our actions, and conversive or 
causative verbs (tahwil wa tasyir),!^ which create changes in qualification 
for our actions "from within," outside of time and space. 

Thus, since man, without the "resources" of the heart, is incapable of 
evaluating (or defining) and of qualifying (or choosing) his external “re~ 
sources," he must study first what happens in his heart if he intends to 
obey the Law. This is the theory of Hudhayfa (d. 36/656),!5 which Hasan 
Basri carried on and clarified. 

Two trends prevailed among the pupils of Hasan Basri: first, the 


11 Maladies of dhikr: hawa, fitna; of fikr: makr, wahm; of niya: shakk, ra’y. 

Wahm = deception (in war), error, conjecture. Cf. wahima (infra, p. 70: the inner sense 
Me details: “estimative, evaluative”), tawahhum (compositio loci, meditation), wahm 
wahimi. 

Wahm = the angel Azrael (according to A. K. Jili, ap. Tahanawi) [who inspires images at 
the moment of death |. 

12 Dealt with by Hasan Dasri (ap. Tirmidhi, Ill [bib. no. 2234-b], f. 162a; cf. the chap- 
ters on physical “scruples” by Imamites like Tabataba’i, ‘Urwat wuthqa, 1328, 331-363). 
And by Ibn ‘Tyad (ap. Tahánawi, s.v. Ikhlas). 

13 See Howell [bib. no. 2087-a]; Ibn Malik, Alfiya [bib. no. 2107-a], etc. 

14 Like “to do, to institute, to call, to appoint.” [Verbs] existimandi (not forming a legal 
bond) and dedarandi. 

15 Studies of the imperfections in acts of worship. 
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Mu'tazilites, who accepted the idea of the "science of hearts," but only 
after intellectualizing it.!6 The rudiments of religion, usiil al-din, are the 
"acts of hearts’’!7 to be studied as the resolutions of a reason left abso- 
lutely free by God and without hindrances “within.” Whereas the out- 
ward modalities of worship, the acts of the members [of the community] 
(prayer, fasting, etc.), are only their applications, furi, which are argu- 
able! and secondary. The Mu'tazilites thus reduced all “acts of hearts" 
to a single effort of mind, the aim of which is the clear perception of di- 
vine Unity, tawhid, the origin of which is the freedom allowed the intel- 
lect by divine Justice, ‘adl, and the place of which is the state of suspen- 
sion (bayn) in which thought is placed in the alternative between the two 
suggested reasons, khatiran. Study of the two khatir,1? or instantaneous 
suggestions, was pursued deeply. Nazzim, studying the problem of de- 
liberation, suspends thought in balance between the suggestion that in- 
spires action, khatir iqdam, and that which dissuades and restrains it, khatir 
kaff.?? Furthermore, he believes thought controls and curbs both of 
them. Bishr, less convinced about the absolute autonomy of thought, at- 
tributes the two khatir to the devil. 

The other group of pupils of Hasan Basri, the mystics (Sufis),?* follow- 
ing divine action to the very end of their mental effort, revised the 
Muttazilite vocabulary. The dilemma of deliberation presented itself to 
them as the moral alternative between the “‘first movement" and the 
"second." Which of the two must one follow??? Junayd, thinking of the 
premotion of grace, says that one must always follow the first move- 
ment. Ibn ‘Ata,’ out of humility and mistrust of the flesh, says the sec- 
ond, for divine grace cannot destroy itself, but increases in power when 


16 Al-niya ablagh min al-'amal. Malikite jurists recognize that "expression is ruled by in- 
tention” (Hamawi I, 274, according to Santillana). 

17 A'māl al-qulab (opposite of a'mal al-jawarih) according to ‘Amr-ibn-‘Ubayd 
(Goldziher, editor of Mustazhiri [bib. no. 280-g], 109) and ‘Allaf (Farq, 110). Compare the 
list of their usiil (Mas'üdi, Murtij VI, 20) with those of the Sūfis (Sarraj, Luma‘, 357). Usiil: 
hidaya, tawhid, ma'rifa, imán, sidq, ikhlas. Furi’: ahwal, maqamat, a'màl, tà'at. 

18 For they are not free, being dependent externally on God and others. 

1? Plural: khawátir, synonyms: hajis, qasih, lamma. Coming from God or from a good 
angel, ilhām; from the devil, waswasa, or from the egoism of the soul itself, hadith al-nafs; 
from reason (cf. Suhrawardi, ‘Awarif IV, 184 ff.; Kilàni, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 89-90; 
Makki, Qat [bib. no. 145-a] I, 129). The Mu'tazilites deny the efficacy of the tvaswasa and 
of possession (Nasafi, Bahr al-kalám [bib. no. 2171-3], 63). C£. Aswari, ap. Shahrastàni 
[bib. no. 2210-3] I, 74. 

20 Ap. Ash'ari, ms. P. 1453, f. 142b; cf. Akhbar, nos. 29 and 33. Sh. [bib. no. 2210-a] I, 
68. 

21 Sce Essai, p. 200. 

22 'Awárif IV, 184. This proves that they had not attained mystical union. 
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it gives us the “‘second movement" after the "first." Ibn Khafif, taking an 
occasionalist position, says that the two opposing khatir, both coming 
from God, are equally acceptable. Hallaj, the first to reject the Mu tazilite 
position concerning the dilemma, says that grace, when it has sanctified 
us, no longer places us in the alternative, and that the khatir al-Haqq, the 
“truthful suggestion,” is given to thought without any counterbalance: 
‘it is that before which no doubt arises.” “God protects the conscious- 
ness of the sage, so that only the truthful suggestion may be conceived in it, 
yasnah fihi "23 

The mystics, in addition, declared that, contrary to the basic belief of 
the mutakallimiin that all arzaq, being "accidents," are instantaneous and 
without duration,?4 certain suggestions persist and endure. They called 
the khàtir that persists, qasd, intention; fa’ida, beneficial advice;?5 latifa, 
grace. They were thus led to define certain permanent psychological 
"states," ahwal (singular: hal): stages, karrat, and stations, maqamat, 
which can sometimes be rather long periods in which the repeated action 
of the same suggestions transforms the heart of the faithful in either a 
fleeting or a permanent way. This relates to the personal "ideas," “‘vir- 
tues,” and "gifts" of someone: rida’, taslim (or tawakkul), sabr;?® khawf, 
haya’; wara‘, faqr, huzn, ghurba, bala’, hubb.?? 

Reacting against the Mu'tazilite influence that had made them initially 
consider the ahwal ordinary adventitious "resources" induced in the heart 
externally,29 the Süfis, through Muhisibi, asserted that they were in- 
fused into it from within by divine inspiration,?? in order actually to 
transfigure the heart (tasarruf ) by transforming each of its acts, control- 
ling their genesis itself.?? It followed that with these "ahwal" being di~- 
vine instruments used by grace, in its own fixed time, to act upon hearts, 


23 Ap. Sulami, Tabaqát [bib. no. 170-3]; Qush., 167; and concerning Qur'an 50:37. 

24 Cf. infra [?]. 

25 Plura: fawa’id; synonym: waáridat. 

26 These are the first three bases of the sunna according to Ibn ‘Uyayna, Wàgidi, and Ibn 
‘Ukkasha, as taken from Ibn Hanbal (ap. Malati, Tanbih [bib. no. 2153-a], ff. 28, 29, 368, 
374). Ghulam Khalil says: ikhlas, rida’, sabr (ap. Sharh al-sunna [bib. no. 2075-a], ms. Majm. 
Zah. 13, cf. Laléli ms., 1924). Muhasibi preferred: sabr, rida’, shukr (Wasáyá, f. 2b). The 
three virtues [are] those of the abdal who uphold the world, according to a hadith (Sulami, 
Sunan al-stifiya [see bib. no. 170-c], ap. Machrig XII, 204): rida’ bi’l-qada’, sabr ‘an maharim 
Allah, ghadab fi dhat Allah. 

27 C£. Essai, p. 247. Junayd accepts eight of them: sakha’ [Abraham], rida’ [Isaac], sabr 
[Job], ishara [Zachariah], ghurba [John the Baptist], labs al-saf [Moses], siyaha [Jesus], faqr 
[Muhammad] (Hujwiri, Kashf, 39. [Ibid., Kilani, Futūh al-ghayb, 159). 

28 Subdued through asceticism. 

29 The method of causality used here was also used in medicine, alchemy, and logic in the 
same period (cf. Hujwiri, Kashf, ms. P. Persian suppl. 1086, f. 99a). 

30 The genesis of the act, according to Tustari: hajis (= niya), hamm, ‘azm, irada, qasd (Ibn 
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the final goal of a mystical rule of life could not be the particular posses- 
sion of this or that state, but rather a general disposition of the heart to 
remain always malleable throughout the succession of these states;?! and 
that one must not spend time comparing their respective merits, nor be- 
come attached to one or another of these instruments of grace as an end 
in itself. 


c. Hallajian Teaching: the Shahid 


This is what Hallaj affirms and elucidates in earnest. Faithful to Qur'anic 
principles, he vigorously separates the divine action itself from the vari- 
ous influences it exercises upon the heart. He does not reject a priori, as do 
Junayd and the mutakallimin, the idea of mystical "states" having any re- 
ality;32 he allows that it may be useful for the beginner to take them into 
consideration, but he forbids him to take pleasure in their beauty, for 
they do not belong to him; they are transitory stages, instruments of 
grace, not the source itself of grace. He prefers to retain of these states 
only the renewed present graces that make them last, the divine touches, 
tawáli', bawadi; he calls them dawa't, “callings” (from God), shawahid,*? 
unceasing “‘attestations” that urge the heart to go beyond, to aspire to 
reach God through aspirations, anwah, anfas, by stripping itself increas- 
ingly, in order to join God, Who is there and Who calls it. 

It is therefore important to him not to delay over mystical states, nor 
over the sensible transformations that they effect in us, but to walk at 
their pace, to pass through, without stopping, without "'deviating,"?^ 
toward God alone. 

To become detached from the work that one does in order to attach 
oneself to the One for Whom one does them;?5 to go from the virtues 
that one receives to the One Who gives them. He applies this doctrine 
vigorously, particularly to the notion of ecstasy, wajd, a complex phe- 
nomenon.?5 He refuses to indulge in a secret delight of the soul, a private 


‘Arabi, Futihát I, 238); Allah qiblat al-niya, al-niya qiblat al-qalb, al-qalb qiblat al-badan (Sh. I, 
76); himma, khatra, waswasa, niya, ‘aqd (israr), 'azm, sa‘a; according to Ghazali (Ihya" III, 31): 
khatir, mayl al-tab‘, 'agd (i'tiqad), qasd. 

31 Muhasibi, Wasaya, London Or. ms. 7900, f. 2b. 

32 Cf. this edition, I, 125. , 

33 Or shuhüd; sing.: shahid. It is a Qur’anic word (Qur'àn 12:26; 46:9); it refers once to 
Gabriel and three times to Muhammad. In grammar the shahid is the categorical example 
that verifies the rule (opposite of mithal). 

34 Lá ta'ruj (do not deviate). 

35 Sulami, Tabagát: al-Ma‘mil lahu. 

36 Al-wajd magrin bi’l-zawal wa'l-ma'rifa thabita là taziil. Kalabadhi, Akhbar [bib. no. 
143-b], f. 393b; Taw. XI, 19. 
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fantasy, a leisure of loving God outside the context of real life. He 
considers rapture, istilam, a purification, not an annihilation, of the 
memory; illumination, tajalli, a transfiguration,3® not a blinding 
stupefaction, of the intellect;?? cleaving, idtirar, is a fulfillment, not a dis- 
orientation, ^? of the will. But behind every ecstasy, as well as every ac- 
tion, he means to see only the One to Whom he is bound,*! Who en- 
rapts, man fi'l-wajdi Mawjrd;42 God, Who, from ecstasy to ecstasy, 
continues to draw him close to Him. 
Here is what he says about the dawá'i, the divine callings:*? 


The calling of faith (man) calls us to walk straight. The calling of submission to 
the law (islam) calls us to give ourselves. The calling of the gratuitous gift (ihsan) 
calls us to contemplation. 

The calling of understanding (fahm) calls us to look further.*^ The calling of 
reason ('agl) calls us to taste. The calling of knowledge (‘ilm) calls us to listen. The 
calling of wisdom (ma'rifa) calls us to easing of tensions and to peace. The calling 
of the soul (nafs) calls us to serve God. The calling of abandonment to God 
(tawakkul) calls us to trust. The calling of fear (khawf) calls us to tremble. The 
calling of hope (raja’) calls us to reach serenity (turma nina). 

The calling of love (mahabba) calls us to desire (shawq), the calling of desire to 
rapture (walah); and the calling of rapture calls us to God (Allah)!45 As for those 
who fcel no inner incentive to answer this calling, their expectation will be frus- 
trated; they waste their time in the deserts of deviation; they are the ones whom 
God does not think much of. 


The teaching of Hallaj on the shawahid, divine proofs, and the arwah, 
divine aspirations, gave rise to debates that must be examined. 

Indeed, we are concerned here with detecting, beneath the mystical 
“state,” beneath every grace conferred, the secret divine movement that 
animates it, the perpetual pulsating of love which is its essence and its 
source: a movement in double time, shahid, the proof of love, coming 


37 Contrary to the view of Faris (this edition, 2, 198-202), who minimizes these data. 

38 Alternating with moments of darkness, istitdr; through progressive training (tarbiya) 
(c£ this edition, 1, 283-284). 

?? Contra: Hujwiri. 

^? Like the suspect ibaha preached by others (cf. Malati, tanbih wa radd . . . ; taken from 
Khashish al-Nisa’i (d. 253/867), Istiqama wa radd . . . , s.v. Rühaniyün). 

41 Bagli, concerning Qur'àn 27:62. 

42 London ms. 888, f. 327a. 

*3 Ap. Sulami, Jawami', Laléli ms., f. 167 a-b. 

^5 The ziyada is the beatific vision (cf. infra, Ch. XII, rv). 

^5 This is a dynamic focusing and rearrangement of the symbol, attributed to Imam Ja ‘far 
(Baqli, Tafsir, Berlin ms., f. 272a) and imitated by Ibn ‘Ata’, of the twelve zodiacal man- 
sions traversing the heart gravitating around the vision of God, Who remains inaccessible: 
iman, ma'rifa, ‘aql, nafs islam, ihsán, tawakkul, khawf, raja’, mahabba, shawq, walah ( fihà salah 
al-nafs) (cf. Ibn ‘Ata’, ap. Bagli, Tafsir, f. 265a). 
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from God to the heart, and nih, aspiration, returning from the heart to 
God. Are these created things? 

Abt ‘Amr al-Dimishqi (d. 320/932)46 denounced to the fuqaha’ the 
opinion of some of his contemporaries, advocates of this Hallajian ter- 
minology,^? who taught that shawahid and arwah were pre-eternal (taqad- 
dum) and therefore uncreated. For, to the Salimiya, everything is created of 
the arwah (even the hikaya of the Qur'àn), and everything is uncreated of 
the anwar (even the cry of a bird). 

In fact, these terms bring us to the threshold of the consummation of 
the transforming union, in the teaching of Halláj. And his prose works,*9 
and especially his poetry,*? combine, through an often total identifica- 
tion, the faltering and created personality of the saint5? with this “proof 
of love" and this "aspiration of love" premeditated for him and achieved 
in him by the eternal Beloved. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS: THE DEGREES OF DIVINE PRESENCE IN 
THE SOUL AND THE TRANSFORMING UNION 


a. The Qur’anic Data Used 


The Qur’an indicates very clearly the incommensurable hiatus separating 
the human creature from the divine essence; it denounces, in particular, 
the impious illusion held by certain Israelites and certain Christians? that 


46 Ap. Ibn Fadl Allah, Masalik VII, s.v.—Sulami follows him in his Ghalatat [bib. no. 
170-f], f. 77a: divine omnipotence is not to be confused with its manifestations. 

^? They are called qa'ilàn. bi'l-shahid (Qushayri, Risala [bib. no. 231-a], 217 [penul- 
timate ]). Ibn ‘Ata’, Faris, Qahtabi, and Abū 'Uthmàn Maghribi accepts it (Bagli, II, 226); 
Wasiti accepts it only fr'l-gidam (Sarraj, Luma‘, 358), cf. this volume, p. 233, n. 124. 

48 Cf. this edition, 1, 13-16. I have sometimes translated them as “testimonies,” some- 
times as "witnesses" or “graces” (the texts of Ibn Ghalib and of Hamd). The abridged re- 
censions of the prayer of the last vigil deliberately weakens the word “shahid”—labs 
shawahid al-Haqq (concerning Sulami, Tafsir 33:72; 84:52; 82:8; Taw, UI, 11) Taw., 192, line 
2; Shath. [bib. no. 1091-b], f. 127. 

49 Cf. Lam yabqa (ntiniya, third verse), Na'ma'l-i'ánati (haya, fourth verse). And this vol- 
ume, pp. 46-47: A anta am and. . . . We are reminded of the two recensions of the first verse 
recited at the last vigil (cf. supra. 1, 16): ward’ al-Hashabili awfa shahidi'l-qidami, "beyond the 
generations, as faithful Witness of Eternity (united with the Eternal)”: and fimá ward’ al- 
haythi yalqá shahida’l-qidami (Sarràj, Luma‘, 248), beyond the "where" he rejoins the “Wit- 
ness of Eternity" (second hemistich). "no 

50 He becomes the present Witness of God, shahid ani (cf. supra, 1, 13). Faris is the only 
one to follow him in this. Wasiti denies that God is truly witnessable, mashhüd, by a particu- 
lar creature (Bagli, on Qur'àn 2:28; 85:3). Cf. Ibn Yazdanyar (ap. Qushayri, at the bottom 
of 167). 


1 Qur'àn 9:30; 19:87-91, etc. Compare with 33:40. 
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God is obliged to save certain groups of human families; and it rejects as 
far too reassuring their theory of carnal adoption,? in which God is sup- 
posed to have adopted a priori, by caring for as His own sons, the cir- 
cumcised or baptised children of parents who believed in Him.? Election, 
in fact, is a special pre-eternal intention, a personal and untransferable* 
privilege. But, despite what is said about it to the contrary, the idea ofa 
mystical union between the human soul and its Creator is not wholly 
missing from the Qur'àn. 

God, Who is continually present in material things through His essen~ 
tial act as the sovereign Creator (kháliq), through His judicial Omnipo- 
tence (hakim), and through His exhaustive knowledge (alim) (Qur'an 
39:47), likes to manifest Himself also in man in another modality:5 by 
informing him of His commandment (amr) through His word (kalima) 
set forth in an articulate way in the particular and special care of His 
providence (rāziq). 

This high modality of the divine presence, which distinguishes men 
from other creatures, is the communication of a word: the first renewal,” 
which is intelligible this time, of the creative impulse, kun! the inspira- 
tion of faith flashing through the heart like lightning; God makes it flash 
there, sudden, intense, irrecusable, and brief, like a spark from a struck 
flint. 

Though for the majority of human hearts the visitation of the divine 
word, the victorious illumination that arouses faith, remains a passing 
phenomenon, a momentary miracle, an immediate grace, which inter- 
rupts only briefly the inconstancy of the heart's oscillations, the incoher- 
ence of its desires;? and though in most men, inclined as they are to lie, 


2 Ittikhadh al-ibn, carnal adoptionism (son): opposite of ittikhadh al-khalil, spiritual adop- 
tion (friend), or takhalla, maslak al-rith (Ibn Taymiya, Jawab sahih II, 179 [512-i]). C£. Qu- 
r'àn 2:138 (sibgha). 

? [t is a blasphemy to say Jesus son of God because he is the “son of Mary” (one of the 
faithful and a virgin), according to the flesh. God cannot “take” an already existing person as 
His son; as a friend (ittikhádh: Qur’in 4:125), yes, and for all eternity. The Qur’an does not 
see in Jesus the mystery of hypostatic union, but only the realization of mystical union (Ibn 
Taymiya himself accepts this [ Jawáb sahih, II, 207]); and what it denies is its dependence on 
a divine adoption according to the flesh: the virginal birth is not a peremptory proof of the 


divinity of Jesus, since Adam also was born without a father (Cf. Qur'àn 43:81 to 72:4). Cf. 
Genesis 17:22, 21:10. 


4 Like the soul. 

5 Which prepares the way for the final, inmost modality, that of His presence in him 
through grace. 

$ Constant in the case of Jesus. 

? The second will be the resurrection. 

8 The teaching of Hudhayfa (Hanbal V, 395): “the heart is an open hand” (ap. Subki IV, 
171), developed further by Mujahid (Essai, p. 165). 
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there is generally a contradiction, a divorce, between the tongue and the 
heart, between the outer words that God allows their tongue to utter and 
the inner words that God dictates to their heart through faith, the Qur'an 
gives us a glimpse, beyond the natural religion that it codifies, in a mys- 
terious dim light, of the true believers, of the immortally living elect,’ 
those who have heard and received the word with a heedful, calm, up- 
right, and perfect heart. “Blessed (tiba lahum) are those who believe, and 
carry out the works of mercy." 19 Their faith is not a lifeless memory of 
former grace, a cold intellection of an illumination that no longer exists. 
Their heart, still faithful and consenting, is ready to receive anew the di- 
vine visitation, resolved that it must respond freely to any new inspira- 
tion, continually submissive to any possible divine commandment. They 
remain constantly "near" God (mugarrabiin);11 they can also transmit the 
Word to others, like the Angel himself, in the name of God, “‘bismillah.”’ 

God, to Whom "they are pleasing," !? has them share confidently (in- 
ba’),13 in His essential mystery (al-Ghayb),!4 a mystery unknown by the 
Angels and by Muhammad, who urge the faithful insistently to believe 
in it, to have a reverent fear of it, khashya, in the bottom of their heart.!5 

This full flowering of the divine presence in man through ordinary 
grace is called in the Qur'àn tuma'nina,!9 pacification of the soul, or 
rida’ ,17 satisfaction (of God and of the soul mutually). It must not be con- 
fused! with faith, iman, which is its root, !? for not all the faithful have 
this plenitude of fervor nor retain this permanence of grace. 

The Qur’an even implies?? that it is not only the memory's retentive- 

? Qur'àn 3:169. . . 

10 Qur'àn 13:28: “alladhina mana’, wa 'amilü'l-salihat" (a saying repeated fifty times in the 
Qur'an). “Tabā” is the word of the Gospel Beatitudes (Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 262; Asin, 
Logia D. Jesu [bib. no. 1725-d], pp. 20, 56, 57, 92). Ne 

11 Qur'àn 3:45; 4:170; etc. And the famous “Id khawf 'alayhim wa là hum yahzantin” (2:38 
and in ten other verses); = ahl al-A'ráf. 

12 Qur'àn 72:26, 27; cf. 5:119; 57:27, etc. : . 

13 For certain beseeched graces, liyatma’inna qalbi (Abraham's expression asking to see the 
Resurrection, Qur'àn 2:260; the Apostles’ expression asking to see the Holy Table, Qur’an 
5:13). 

14 Qur'àn 27:65; 6:59; and the expression ‘alim al-Ghayb wa'l-shaháda. 

15 Qur'àn 34:14; 6:50; 7:188 (cf. 11:33); 11:50; 21:49; 36:11; 50:33. 

16 See Qur'àn sub radice “TMN.” 

17 Qur'án 5:119, f 

18 Ma'rüf Karkhi marked this difference: “If commemorating saints obtains rahma, 
commemorating the Lord obtains tuma’nina” (ap. Hilya, s.v.) —'inda dhikri'l-salihin tanzilu 
al-rahma, A hadith already commented on by Waki (cf. this volume, p. 206). Ahmad Ghaz- 
ali repeats that Abraham's tuma’nina gains him vision (whereas yaqin is enough for ‘Ali, 
without giving vision). 

19 Nor with the sakina, which is a kind of outer protection, of guaranteed security. 

20 Qur'àn 9:72; 22:38, etc., verses on the ‘‘muttagin.” 
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ness of the text, nor the intellect's adherence to the idea, which disposes 
the faithful to experience this flowering of his faith; he must follow to- 
tally a certain rule of life, must allow himself to be trained, must exercise 
and bend his will, must sustain it, in order to obey the commandment 
the very moment he hears it: to worship God fervently. 

The attentive reader of the Qur'àn rediscovers in it similar rudiments 
of the Jewish and Christian notions of asceticism. In order for the divine 
wisdom, which is grasped intelligibly in the heart, to make a man its in- 
terpreter, dwell within him, and be able to be expressed without distor- 
tion by his tongue, he must fast, keep watch, and pray. He must fast first?! 
in order to speak ever after, not from the fullness of the belly,?? but from 
the fullness of the heart. Our mouth, through which food enters and 
words go out, is sincere only if we have gained control of its appetites 
through fasting. What God brings the heart to understand and what the 
human tongue utters can be identical only if the appetite of the flesh is 
completely subdued. In fact, to utter the divine word correctly, one must 
have not only an accurate recollection of the words and a sound percep- 
tion of their meanings, but also a sober and real control of one's limbs by 
one's will: an ascetical discipline which, by training the body,?? succeeds in 
keeping the heart and its impulses under control. 

This is the definitive meaning of certain cultic regulations, either ob- 
ligatory or optional, of early Islam: the annual fasting during the month 
of Ramadan;?* the ban on intoxicating beverages (khamr); night prayers 
(tahajjud); etc. 

Neither hygienics nor gymnastics, nor the taboos drawn up by ingen- 
ious exegetes, explain fully these rules of life sanctioned since the time of 
Muhammad. Undoubtedly the original aim behind their establishment 
was also to preserve the outward discipline of worship for the general 


21 Which lifts the four veils from the heart (Hasan, ap. Tirmidhi, ‘Wal [bib. no. 2234-b], 
207-209). 

22 Cf, Hasan Basri’s critique of the taqrya of Imàm Bagir: “As for those who construe 
knowledge as an initiatory secret, the wind from their gut will make Hell stink for those 
who enter it!” (Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 170. Cf. Luke 6:45 and Matt. 15:18). This 
image is repeated by Hallaj: ‘Articulation is like vomiting: al-‘ibara qay’; as in the case of 
food, what is not good for (or what exceeds one's powers of) nature is rejected" (ap. 
Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf), cf. Asin, Logia D. Jesu, n. 8; and biography of Marisi in Taghrib. 

23 To kill what one values the most, one’s idolized parents, oneself (Qur'an 2:54). 

24 [nstituted expressly in memory of the revealing of the Qur'àn. By common consent 
Muslim mystics, both early and modern, practice more than the total of “forty days of 
solitude,” khalwat al-arba'in (Tustari, ap. Suhrawardi, ‘Awadrif II, 165), to gain wisdom (cf. 
Jesus in the desert for forty days. And Moses: cf. Kilani, ap. Bahja, 53). C£. Taw. Ill, 1. Cf. 
the 240 nights of Waki' in 'Abbadan (Shibli, Akam, 150). 
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good of all; but they might also dispose certain of the faithful to want to 
live in a state of peace, of grace, with God—tuma’nina,?5 rida'?6—should 
they be called to it. 

How does one actually attain this state? It is not the purpose of the 
Qur'an to teach the ways to reach it. It explains that only the aid of the 
(Holy) Spirit, ta’yid al-Rith (al-Qudus),27 brings one to it; and it has 
Muhammad say laconically that this mission of the Spirit to certain ones 
is a supernatural act, a divine secret. “Say: the Spirit proceeds from the 
Commandment of God."28 

This famous Qur’anic response is not a way of avoiding the ques- 
tion;?? rather it assures that among the elect there is a close connection 
between the application of the Commandments and the aid of the Spirit, 
and that only the Spirit can transmit intact the divine word from their 
heart to their lips. 

The Qur'àn accounts give a certain number of examples of this ‘‘aid of 
the Spirit" it is sometimes of the outward type, limited to the correct 
transmissions of prophetic warnings, and sometimes inward, extending 
also to all acts of the tongue and the heart. The first type is represented by 
Adam, to whom God communicated the "knowledge of names," and 
Moses and Muhammad , to whom God dictated the law of obedience?? in a 
series of similar events: the two visions,?! their miraculous confirma- 
tion,?? and the “‘expansion of the chest.'33 

The second type is represented by Abraham, whom God made His 
friend,34 Job, al-Khidr or Khadir (the companion of Moses), and Jesus, the 
only one who held a public dialogue with God about his intentions, and 
spoke in the first person about his vocation,?5 in the Qur'àn. We shall see 


25 Qur’an 2:260; 3:126; 4:103; 5:113; 8:10; 13:28; 16:106; 17:95; 22:11. 

26 Ibid., 10:7; 89:27. 

27 Ibid., 2:87, 253, 5:110; and 9:40, 58:22 in which the epithet qudus is missing. 

28 Ibid., 17:85 is often translated as follows: “The Spirit? That is God's concern." This 
translation is inadequate. 

29 As the risála of ‘Ubaydallah said derisively (Baghdidi, Farq, 281) about the “Three 
Imposters," cf. 'A. M. Kindi, 125 [bib. no. 2139?]. 

39 Qur’an 42:52. 

31 Ibid., 20:37 = 53:13. 

32 Ibid., 20:23 = 53:18; 17:1 (cf. 79:20). Cf. supra. 

33'Thid., 20:25 = 94:1. 

34 “Bless Muhammad as You have blessed Abraham" (nuptial and funeral prayers). Cf. 
'A. M. Kindi, p. 96; Goldziher, REJ, XLV, 1902; cf. infra, p. 297, n. 136. God, by asking 
Abraham to sacrifice his son, “lifted him outside the carnal condition into another condi- 
tion by the call to erase all other love but His from his consciousness” (Wisiti, ap. Baqli, 
Tafsir I, 178). 

35 Baqli, Tafsir of 19:34, 5:116; Hazm, III, 64-77; Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusūs [bib. no. 421-d], 
256-257; and Futrhat [bib. no. 421-b] IV, 215; III, 299, 311. 
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later?$ how Muslim exegetes tried to arrange these varied examples ac- 
cording to a coherent theory. 

Let us recall from the Qur'àn, therefore, that, just as God gave man a 
tongue and used it to communicate to him some of His Commandments, 
and as the Qur'àn continues to exist affirming the reality of this com- 
munication to each Muslim, so too is there in Islam a rudiment of wor- 
ship capable of uniting man to God: a psalmody; the recitation of the 
Qur'an itself. 


b. The Minimist Solutions of the Problem 


We are obliged to say at this point that a very large number of scholars, 
both Sunnite and Shi'ite, especially among jurisconsults and theologians, 
confined themselves to giving negative solutions to the problem of 
agreement between the tongue and heart, being content to instruct Mus- 
lim souls in the worship of a dead faith, to saturate the memory with a 
literal reverence, with a text of legal prescriptions, in the case of the 
jurisconsults (fugaha’), to feed the intellect with ideal certainties, with 
dogmatic definitions related merely to intentions, in the case of the 
theologians (mutakallimiin) 37 

The Mu'tazilite theologians thought, somewhat simplistically, that, in 
order to reconcile ipso facto one’s heart with one’s tongue, it is sufficient 
to use one's reason freely, without any special divine aid.?? 

The other theologians, like the jurisconsults, accepted the idea that 
only an act of grace makes this agreement possible. They construed it as 
an unintelligible miracle, however, one which God does not allow us to 
scrutinize. There may have been saints, submissive to commandments, 
well prior to the divine Word, whose lips may have uttered it as their 
hearts conceived it; but they were abnormal cases, occasional miracles, 
supernatural coincidences, acts of divine discretion. They point out 
strongly that, since there is no necessary connection between secondary 
causes, there could not be normal, natural correspondences between the 
tongue and the heart: man is ordinarily given to lying;?? and the heart, 
swinging between the fingers of God, may believe one thing, while the 
tongue expresses another. Since it is God alone Who, directly and sepa- 
rately, starts the audition in the heart (tasdiq), articulation on the tongue 


36 Here, Ch. XII, v. 

37 Al-Fadl fr'l-fi'l [the merit lies in the act] (Jahiz, Mükht. II, 291). Contra: al-niya ablagh 
min al-‘amal [the intention is more perfect than the deed] (Hasan, ap. Qat. H, 152). 

38 Hence, ri’ayat al-aslah li'l-'agl, kull mujtahid musib. 

39 He creates only one thing: the lie, if& (Qur'an 29:16). 
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(iqrár), and movement in the limbs ('amal), it is because of Him alone that 
a correspondence could exist between these three distinct, discontinuous, 
and permanent sets of acts.4° The faithful therefore need not bother look- 
ing for agreement between their heart and their tongue. The ‘aq! al-qalb 
or sakina, the submission of the heart, coexisted in the Prophet*! with 
Satanic suggestions, waswasa, which caused his tongue to slip; con- 
versely, the outward professions of faith made by the hypocrite do not 
remove the opaque*? veil that covers his heart. Consequently, Mu'tazi- 
lites, Zahirites, and Hanbalites4? were of one mind** in condemning the 
famous verse of the Christian poet Ghiyath al-Akhtal (d. 92/710) of the 
Taghlib^s tribe: 


Inna'l-kalama lafzi'l-fü'ad, wa innama 
Ja ala'l-lisána "ala'l-fü'adi dalilan. 


“Verily the word is in the heart, and surely 
The tongue is used to show what is in one's heart. "4$ 


This negative solution to the problem proved to be inoperative. Dur- 
ing the great social crisis that early Islam underwent between the death of 
‘Uthman and the death of ‘Al, the disaffections and internal wars grew 
neither out of a forgetfulness of the Qur'ánic text nor out of a misun- 
derstanding of its prescriptions; the Muslim social body was suffering 
from a deeper malady. Under the seeming union of tongues, there was a 
hidden disunion of hearts;47 a disloyal unconsciousness led some of the 
faithful to misuse hypocritically*® Qur’anic rules of life. And this collec- 


40 That one counts as independent particles (khaslat) when one defines the act of faith. 

41 ‘Tyad, Shifa’ [bib. no. 310-a] II, 88. 

42 Tab‘ (Ash'ari, ms. P. 1453, f. 96a) (cf. supra, p. 478) [?]. He whose heart is “veiled 
again" by God cannot be mukhlis, according to ‘Abd al-Wahid-b-Zayd and Bakr. 

43 Contra: cf. Taw. I, 5; Rimi (Affaki I, 259); Junayd (‘Attar II, 10); Ash‘arites. 

44 Ibn Hazm III, 218-219; and the Hanbalite Ibn Munajjà (ap. Sauvaire, JAP, November 
1894, p. 480). They believed that to seek to make our acts correspond logically to our 
thought of the subject, but not haqiqatan, (2) thus is not kalam in the true sense. It is the 
order our thoughts in accordance with our outward attitudes is to deceive ourselves (riya’ 
al-nafs). Other exegeses of the verse, ap. Miraghi, Lugha, 51-52: (1) lafz expresses the 
thought of the subject, but not haqiqatan, (2) thus is not kalám in the true sense. It is the 
ma'nà of the heart which is the kaldm haqiqatan [to the] Ash'arites; the lafz is the kalam 
haqiqatan, according to the Mu'tazilites, Hanbalites, and Hanafites. 

45 Cf, Ibn Taymiya, Naql II, 47. 

46 “Hoc versetur in corde, quod proferetur in ore” (Cassian). Cf. Matt. 15:18. 

47 The ruin of ta’lif al-qulib. 

48 The nifag that ‘Ali had to contend with (Shahrastani [bib. no. 2210-a] II, 25), “whereas 
Muhammad had contended only with recognized idolatry, shirk.” According to Jabir Ja‘fi, 
Muhammad fights to enforce the divine reality of the Qur’an, whereas ‘Ali fights to enforce 
the meaning of the Qur’in (Goldziher, Muh. Stud. [bib. no. 1640-a] II, 112, n. 5). 
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tive ill could be cured only by appeal to an inspired leader,*? or to sincere 
believers, who rendered the divine Word with the same intention that 
God meant us to commit to it, hic et nunc. 


c. The Theories of Transforming Union 


The first real theory of ‘“‘divinization” was that of the Imamites. Con- 
vinced that the fourth caliph, 'Ali, had been guided continuously in his 
policy shifts toward dissidents by supernatural aid, the very same one 
that the Muslim community beseeched, in distinguishing hypocrites 
from sincere people, the Imàmites taught that the aid of the Holy Spirit 
(with the right of conferring) is reserved for a hereditary line of not only 
infallible (ta‘lim), but faultless (‘isma), leaders. Gabriel is supposed to have 
informed Muhammad of this. “No one can ‘call forth the Spirit'59 but 
you or one of yours”; after which Muhammad rejected the idea of choos- 
ing Abū Bakr as his successor and chose 'Ali.5! This famous election*? is 
recounted in the hadith al-ghadir,5 in which we see ‘Ali solemnly invested 
by Muhammad with the "ta'diyat Rüh al-qudus." And each Imam in turn 
invests the successor he chooses for himself with it. 

Equipped with this privilege, the Imam can issue the fa'yid al-Rüh to 
whomever he wishes, among the ordinary faithful, by means of a special 
benediction formula. This was the way in which Salman, an ordinary 
freedman, was invited by Muhammad to join "'his family," 5^ and it was 
also the way in which Hisham, the first Imamite theologian, was 
"confirmed"— by a benediction from the sixth Imam, Ja'far.55 

The theological schematization given to this dogma of ta‘diya (and of 
ta’yid) varied according to sect. One early construct, that of the advocates 
of the superiority of ‘Ali,5® presently represented by the Nusayris, can be 
summarized as follows. A luminous Spirit, a Name (ism),5" emanates 
from the divinity (lahat), which is the ineffable meaning (ma‘na) of all 


49 Exegesis of Qur’an 43:28. 

5° Ta'dtyat al-Ruh. 

51 Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist [bib. no. 172-a], ap. Houtsma, WZKM IV, 226 (Tirmidhi, ap. 
Quündüzi, Yanabi', 88). 

52 The much questioned historicity of which is not wholly false (cf. infra, Ch. XII, v). 

53 Accepted by the Sunnites Tabari (d. 310/923: radd 'ala'l-Hurqiisiya: 75 sources) and 
Mas'üd ibn Nasir Sijistani (dirayat “hadith al-wilaya": 120 sources) (Kashif al-Ghità, ‘Ayn 
al-mizán, Saida, 1330, 8). 

54 Salman minna, ahl al-Bayt (Ibn ‘Arabi, Futiihát [bib. no. 421-b] I, 219): likewise, Usama 
Khadija (IA Musdmarat II, 142). 

55 Houtsma, loc. cit. ~Cf. Muttaqi, Kanz [bib. no. 2168-a] V, 165; Tusy's List, p. 233. 

56 "Ulya’iya, Ishaqiya. 

57 Syn.: nah qudus, nür sha'sha‘ani, nür qahir, nàsüt. 
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things,58 and which, in certain periods of history,5? comes down to 
dwell as a hidden seed,©° behind the mask$! of a human being, of a Pre- 
cursor.9? This Precursor confers upon certain outstanding initiates, 
known as ‘‘Gates’’ (abwab),® the gift, not only of discerning, but also of 
preaching this Spirit; then, before dying, it reveals to them the Elect of 
God, the Imam in whom Meaning (mana), the plenitude of the Spirit, 
is to dwell, in a solemn ceremony of investiture. 

A second construct, that of the advocates of the superiority of 
Muhammad,$5 represented today by the Druzes, take the same stages 
into account, but use more abstract symbols. The Precursor, identified 
with the second emanation, the universal Reason, 96 is greater in impor- 
tance than the Imàm, who is identified with the third emanation, the 
universal Soul;9? for the investiture$? that the Imam receives passively 
from the Precursor is compared to the "second creation" that the initia- 
tor imparts to the dark soul of the initiate. 9? 

We notice in both cases the strange practical consequences of this arbi- 
trary privilege. The Imam, regardless of his behavior, must be obeyed: 
he is divinized a priori. He need not examine his own heart, and his inten- 
tions must not be questioned. Everything his tongue utters is sacred; 
when the Imàm wishes to say something contrary to what he believes, 
the adept must say what the Imam has said, while continuing to believe 
in his heart what the Imam believes.7° Imimite teaching therefore does 
not at all resolve the problem of how to achieve agreement between the 
tongue and the heart. The inspired one, in his very whims, is revered”? as 
the personal mask through which the incomprehensible arbitrariness of 
the Creator is shown.7? 

At the same time as the early Imimites were developing their theo- 


58 That is to say, who alone has the capacity to set the meaning that we must assign to 
each event. 

59 Cycles of zuhtir (Adhani, Bakiivah, 59) = akwar (Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], £. 41). 

$0 Taghyib. 61 Hijab. 

62 The mim, syn.: nür zulámiya, nür maghüra: Muhammad. 

63 Salman, for example. 

64 Tamthilan wa tashkilan, in image and in person (Khasibi, ap. [René] Dussaud, [Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis (Paris, 1900) ], 102). 

65 Fayyadiya, Isma'iliya. 

56 Natig, qa’im, syn. ‘aql kulli, nūr sha‘sha‘ant, kūnī (the one who says: "kun," fiat!). Cf. 
Sacy, Druzes [bib. no. 1561-c] II, 43, 54, 86; Arendonk, Zaidietische Imamaat, p. 305. 


67 As'as: syn.: nafs, nàásüt, sūra. 68 Tafwid, nuqla. 
69 Risála damigha (a Druze work refuting the Nusayris). 
7° Liceity of dissimulation, taqiya. ™ Ex.: Hakim. 


72 Like a cover of thin material wrapped in another cover (Nusayri catechism by Wolff, 
Question 6). 
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logico-political doctrine, certain pious Sunnites, dismayed at the debat- 
ing going on between faithful, were seeking honestly among themselves 
a solution to the problem (of how to achieve agreement between the 
tongue and the heart) through a profounder meditation on the only sym- 
bol of union left to Muslims: the Qur’an. They found in it the elements, 
detailed above,73 of a previous rule of life, inclining every believer of 
good will7^ to receive the divine inspiration in his heart. 

We are used to regarding the early sunna only as a collection of custom- 
ary prescriptions memorized and practiced with the purpose of conform- 
ing literally to the example of Muhammad. We forget that, in the unani- 
mous opinion of experts as diverse as Thawri, Ibn ‘Uyayna, Waqidi, 
Nadr ibn Shumayl, Yahya Qattan, Ishàq ibn Rahawayh, Ibn ‘Ukkasha 
and Ibn Hanbal,?5 the sunna, first and foremost a legal prescription, is the 
practice of a minimum of moral virtues—rida’,76 biqada' Allah, to find 
satisfaction in the divine (pre-eternal) decree—taslim, li amr Allah, to 
submit to the divine commandment (hic et nunc)77—and sabr,79 ‘ala hukm 
Allah, to bow humbly before the divine judgment. 

And in the most fervent, this exercise of moral virtues, regarded as 
preparatory to entering a state of grace with God, expands and assumes 
the connected, balanced, methodical, and practical appearance of a com- 
munal Rule of Life, making inward submission to the law the very route 
to outward holiness. We have studied elsewhere?? the examples of such 
disciplined lives as those of Hasan Basri (d. 110/728) and Ibrahim ibn 
Adham (d. 170/786), and the codification outlined by Muhàsibi (d. 243/ 
857) in his “Ri‘@ya li huqūq Allah,” “Rule for the Duties to God."80 

During this early period of Sunnite mysticism, no attempt is made to 
define dogmatically the process of inspiration. But from that time on- 
wards, unimpeachable examples of it are mentioned: under the form of 
hadith qudsi, “sacred tradition," that is to say, tradition going back to a 
prophet?! and having God speak in the first person. Two such are famous: 


73 Supra, this volume, pp. 29, 31. 
" E not the one privileged Imam or his friends (Hasan Basri on Qur'àn 42:23 in 

agli). 

75 Cf. Abü'l-Husayn Malati (d. 377/987), Tanbih wa radd [bib. no. 2153-a], Persian ms., 
28, 368, 372, 384. 

76 Or tafwid. C£. this volume, p. 24. 

77 Cf. Farq, 302 (for zuhhad). 

76 Or tawakkul. 

79 Cf. Essai. 

5? Hunt Oxford ms., 611. This is the basic book in Islam for ordering one's life; it is a 
much pondered book, and one that has had profound repercussions. 

81 Published in some apocryphal Sahá'if attributed to the prophets Idris, Yahyà, and 
Dawiid; most of them are genuine collections of “psalms,” the repentant soul's dialogues 
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the “man ‘ashiqani 'ashigtuliu"82 related by Hasan Basri, and the “‘kuntu 
sam'ahu wa basarahu’’®3 of Ibn Adham. It was necessary to study the way 
in which these words of God became engraved in the hearts of these 
faithful in order for their lips to have uttered them with the same respect 
as that accorded the Qur’anic verses, whose constant recitation gave 
them a "'psalter" model, the language norm in which God speaks to the 
heart. 

Until the third century of the Hijra, the recording of verses in the heart 
was looked upon®4 as a phenomenon of automatic and physical, inevita- 
ble and immediate, inoculation, istima‘, “audition,” a privilege being 
transmitted orally from faithful to faithful. Nazzam, the first to do so, 
taught?5 Mu'tazilites that istíma* was the consequence of a gradual proc- 
ess of intellectual elaboration, istidlal, that this process of reasoning, 
grounded in the evidence of sensations subject to error, was accessible to 
all, believer and unbeliever, and that it resulted at most in giving the in- 
tellect only an ideal certitude—in particular, the tilawa, the recitation of 
the Qur’an, was only a hikaya, a quotation in indirect, historical address, 
without actual efficient cause. 

Ibn Hanbal, faithful to the Qur’anic data, maintained at that time that 
there was a divine, uncreated warning in every recitation of the Qur'àn, 
and that this was so whether it was on the lips of believers or on the lips 
of unbelievers.96 He claimed that this divine utterance was heard (istima") 
and appreciated only by believing hearts as a mercy and only by unbe- 
lieving hearts as a sanction.?7 

Between these two extreme positions, Muhdsibi taught more pro- 


with God, exhortations to poverty and chastity. Cf. Zwemer ms. (zabür), Moslem World, 
1915, p. 400; Beirut ms. (Cheikho); Arba'in min suhüf Ibrahim wa Misa (Mukhtasar, Rawdat 
al-‘ulama’). 

82 “J MM the one who desires Me”: verified by ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd (ap. Hilya). 
Cf. Nicoll Oxford Ms. 79, Paris 1397, London Suppl. 261. It became a common hadith, 
and Ibn Sinà wrote a commentary on it. 

83 “I shall become his hearing and his sight” (quoted ap. Muhasibi, Mahabba: ap. Hilya, 
s.v.). It became, in a much abbreviated form, the famous hadith al-taqarrub bi’l-nawafil of the 
classical Sahih. Another redaction, ap. Qut. 

84 Even by Mu'tazilites like ‘Allaf, and the ghulat. 

85 Hisham-b-al-Hakam had envisioned it as follows: “‘al-Qur’an sunh,” the Qur'àn, in 
fact, is an immaterial concept that a material text is powerless to instil the unprepared reader 
with (Malati, Tanbih [bib. no. 2153-a], 44). The notion of tradition (tawatur), the collective 
grace that Hisham and Nazzim disregard here, and that Ibn al-Rawandi denied, is exam- 
ined in Ch. XIII. 

86 Cf. infra, Ch. XII, u. Tawasin, 136, n. 2. 

87 Fach verse is treated therefore as a sacred particle, set like a “pearl” in a necklace, in the 
works of Hanbalites like al-Kilàni (cf. this edition, 2, 356-357). [Ibn Hanbal] recommends 
avoiding the expression hulal al-qur’an fi'l-quiib (Ibn Taymiya, Jawāb sahih I, 176). 
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foundly, in a marvelous commentary on the parable of the “Sower,”88 
that the divine words are engraved fruitfully only in the heart that is 
self-abnegated and prepared truly to listen to them. Istima‘ is therefore 
neither a simple passiveness of memory nor a mere automatism of intel- 
lect, but depends also on a discipline of the will. Abi Yazid Bistami, a 
former Mu'tazilite, was determined to acquire what Ibn Hanbal had be- 
lieved to be the prerogative of all the faithful; namely, to arrive at the 
point of having the creative omnipotence itself dictate directly on his lips 
the verses that they were uttering. Hence, he practiced for thirty-five 
years a complete inner renunciation, a relentless annihilation of his per- 
sonality, shedding “‘as a serpent does its skin"'9? all of his acts so that all 
that would be left of them would be the divine influence that moved 
them. By annihilating his heart, he heard God praising Himself in it: 
"Praise be to Me! What is higher than My glory!'"?? But these sterile syl- 
lables, which it was not even possible for his lips to repeat without blas- 
phemy (like the useless repetition of the shahada), used to destroy him 
without uniting him [with God]. He died without having attained his 
goal, as Junayd remarks,?! resigned instead to being "possessed by 
God,” *'deceived"9? by God, in this world and the next, to attaining Him 
only in illusory, fleeting, and sterile images, even in Paradise. 

Sahl Tustari, repeating the same vital experience with equal determina- 
tion and a more forsaken humility, observed?? that at the moment when 
God was dictating certain inspired words on the tongue of the ecstatic He 
was making him experience in his heart an ineffable "certitude," an un- 
created “yagin .”94 It was then necessary that he not persist in annihilating 
his heart, as Bistami had done, but to withdraw his attention from these 


88 Ri'aya, Oxford ms., f. 4b, 11b. Compare Hallaj ap. Sulami, Qur'àn 10:43. Resumed 
by Abd Sahl Kharraz (1. ílqa' al-sam' = istimá', 2. istinbat (fahm) : Sarraj, Luma‘, 79), by Hallaj 
and by Suhrawardi of Aleppo (Hayakil, on Qur’an 75:19). 

8? Birüni, Hind [bib. no. 190-b], s.v.; Kilini, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] H, 159. 

99 Subhani, mà a'zama sha'ni! (see Essai, p. 279; and Taw., 176). 

?! Mata ‘ala al-tawahhum. Cf. ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 397; Bagli on Qur'an 53:18-23 (cf. Shath.: 
attributes it to Wasiti). 

9? Khad'a, even in Paradise (the stig). Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Nāmūs, X [bib. no. 370-b]. 

?5 Following Yahyà-b-Mu'àdh al-Ràzi, ftom whom we have the admirable maxim: “He 
who knows his soul, knows his God”: man 'arafa nafsahu, faqad ‘arafa Rabbahu (a sentence 
[which is the] completed yv0t ceavtév [and] which became a hadith: Suyüti, Durar [bib. 
no. 690-k], s.v., Paris ms. 773: Balabani wrote a monograph on it). Cf. Taw., 165; this 
volume, p. 346, n. 120; Essai, p. 269; Farabi, Fuss, 68; Mu'izz. 

A Tafsir, 18-19 (compare 94, line 12). God, in His essence, is “‘contained in the realities of 
faith, without any limitation, imprisonment, or infusion (fiuliil) in it?” (Qush., 1318 ed., 
189). "God is iman,” according to the Salimiya (Kilini, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 71; cf. 
Faris, ap. Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf [bib. no. 143-a], s.v.). 
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words and from his heart, to shift his goal from outside to within, to 
forget the very praise that God was inspiring on his tongue, in order to 
adore on this side of his heart the One Whom it was praising.?5 Sahl, 
therefore, was the first to show the possibility of an actual permanent?é 
state of union with God. 

One of his disciples, Ibn Salim, summarized his teaching in the follow- 
ing theological propositions?” against the Hanbalites. Any recitation of 
the Qur'an, even on fervent lips, could only be a hikaya, a created, irreal 
narration of the divine words. During any recitation of the Qur’an, on 
the other hand, the heart is called to experience a particular creative influ- 
ence, faf'il, one of those adorable modalizations of the uncreated will,?9 
the multiform divine realization?? that it has to learn to venerate in any 
act whatever of every creature. 


d. Formation of the Hallajian Teaching: 
Balkhi's Classical Definition 


It was left to Hallaj, another disciple of Sahl, to carry to its end!9? this 
experimental search for the transforming union, and to explain how it 
was achieved: through a kind of sudden transposition of roles between 
God and man, an exchange between the tongue and the heart of the mystic, in 
which sometimes it is God Who inspires the heart and man who bears 
witness with his tongue, and sometimes man who aspires in his heart, 
and God Who bears witness with his tongue, !?! the agreement remaining 


95 Ghayba fi'l-madhkür ‘an al-dhikr (Sarràj, Luma‘, 394; and Sasi, in Qush. IV, 90). Junayd 
in Bagli I, 185 (= fand’ bi’l-madhkar, ibid., 1, 184). Cf. Wasiti: qiyam bi'l-madhkür ‘an al-dhikr 
(Baqli I, 32). 

96 Defined at that time by Abū Sa'id al-Kharraz: baqa' (opp. of fana"), ‘ayn al-jam". 

97 [bn al-Farra’, Mu'tamad fi usiil al-din [bib. no. 2066-b], Damascus ms.: a Hanbalite ref- 
utation of sixteen propositions (eleven of which are recopied by Kilani in Ghunya I, 83). 

98 Ibn Barrajan, Tafsir, Münich ms., Ar. 83, f. 162b. 

99 Substituting a "spiritual communion” with all creatures, living and dead, for the ‘‘sac- 
ramental communion” that Ibn Hanbal and Bistámi had sought in a single recitation of the 
Qur'àn. Ibn Taymiya pointed out fully the danger of this attitude and traced the monism of 
Ibn ‘Arabi back to the Salimiya. “Each of His rays has a form, each faithful to whom He 
appears receives an attribute (sifa), and in each of His looks, there is His word” (Makki, Qat. 
II, 86). It is a kind of spontaneous idolatry without duration: “God does not shine twice 
through the same form, nor through the same form for two faithful" (Makki, ap. Ibn 
‘Arabi, Risdla Qudsiya, Cairo ms. VII, no. 31, f. 630). Al-Kilàni, a Hanbalite, attempts an 
attenuation by correcting it as follows: “God does not radiate for the same faithful under 
two different attributes, nor under the same attribute for two faithful" (Shattanawfi, Bahja 
[bib. no. 502-a], 82). This is the theory of the union with the attributes and with the divine 
names, held by Jurjani (Ghazáli, Maqsad asna [bib. no. 280-c], 73-74; c£. supra, 2, 35, n. 27. 

199 He is the first Muslim mystic who desired to die out of sheer love, 

101 As in the exercise of free choice, in which the intellect and the will are united (before 
the memory), because they become reciprocally causes of the attraction that they experi- 
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perfect and constant between the two, "me and you.” His starting point 
is a rule of life, close to that of Hasan Basri and of Ibn Adham, which his 
continues and clarifies. The following is an analysis [of this] basic text 
given by an opposing theologian of his time:19? 

[Hallaj maintained that] he who trains his body by adherence to the rites, fills 
his heart with pious works, endures the loss of pleasure, and masters his soul by 
forbidding himself desires, thereby raises himself to the station of “those who are 
being drawn closer" (to God). And that thereafter the steps of the distances con- 
tinue slowly to go down, until his nature is purified of what is carnal. And then if 
there is no carnal bond left in him, the Spirit of God, by Whom Jesus son of Mary 
was born, descends into him. Then he becomes ‘the whom everything obeys 
(Muta‘)”;1°3 he wants nothing more than what carries out the Commandment of 
God; every act of his from that time onwards is God’s act, and every command- 
ment of his is God’s Commandment. 


This summary, which is obviously tendentious, especially at the end, 
corresponds rather closely to what Hallaj says about transforming union 
in the extant pieces of his writing.1°* The above summary distinguishes, 
in a much more specific way than do the formulas of Hasan or Ibn 
Adbam, three phases in the mystical life: 1) a phase of asceticism, of com- 
plete repentance and contrition; 2) a phase of passive purification; 3) strictly 
speaking, a life of union. This is how Hallaj summarizes it when he speaks 
of the three kinds of asceticism: "Renouncing this world is the asceticism 
of the senses; renouncing the next life!05 is the asceticism of the heart; 
renouncing oneself is the asceticism of the Spirit.” 

The following is the list of terms chosen by Hallaj to describe these 
three phases, together with references: 

1. Asceticism: tahdhib — taqrib — tafrid — the maqāmāt (stations) of 
forty days fasting. 106 


ence. Jesus, a model of mystical union (which is not hypostatic union, but does not con- 
tradict it) in the Qur'àn, is “‘sahib al-rih wa’l-kalima,” as Hasan Basri remarks: not “the 
Spirit and the Word," but “a heart that aspires to God while God is bearing witness on his 
tongue." 

102 Probably the Mu'tazilite Abu'l-Qàsim Ka'bi (d. 319/931): recopied by Abū Zayd ibn 
Sahl Balkhi (Suwar al-agálim [bib. no. 121-a]) and Baghdadi (Farq, 248); the text accepted 
by ‘Ali Qari’, Hujwiri ([Kashf], 244) alluded to it: Mary had annihilated in herself awsaf 
al-násit [the attributes of humanity] and there was left only baqa’ al-lahüt [the permanence 
of the Divinity], of which Jesus was born. 

103 Qur'àn 81:21; cf. ‘Ayni: yasir muta‘an yaqiil li'l-shay': kun fa yaktin [He becomes the 
one whom everything obeys; He says to a thing: be, and it is]. Cf. Isaiah 55:11. 

104 Bawardi, infra, p. 54. 
adc Its created joys, not the beatific vision (which will be sustained much later). 'Attàr II, 

19$ C£. Taw. III, 1. Hallaj, following Sahl (ap. "Awarif IV, 252), sees in it only fleeting 
stages, whose relative priorities it is useless to debate, and which one must leave behind, 
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The ascetic is the murid, the one who desires God. 
2. Passive purification: idtirar — bala’ — istihlak al-násittya — khala’, 


Jana? ‘an awsaf al-bashariya.10? 
The purified is the murad, the one whom God desires; the wahdani al- 


dhat, the one whose essence God unifies;!9? the siddiq. 

3. The life of union: ‘ayn al-jam' — raf al-anniya — the qà'im bi'l-Haqq, 
and the two reciprocal qiyam: qiydmi bihaqgika, and qiyamuka bihaqqi:1?? 
the muta‘,110 

Here are the salient texts: 


One of the signs of His omnipotence is that He sends the “breezes of His 
mercy"!!! to the hearts of His lovers, bringing them the good news that the veils 
of reserve are going to move aside so that they may experience the full extent of 
love without fear, and so that He may fill them as amply with the beverage of 
joy. And the breaths of His generosity pass over them, they banish them from 
their qualities and revive them in His qualities and even His attributes, for one 
cannot walk on the spread carpet of Truth as long as he remains at the threshold 
of separation, as long as he fails to see in all essences one single Essence, and as 
long as he fails to see what is fleeting as dying and the One Who remains as Liv- 


ing.11? 


5, 


“Muzijat rihuka .. . ”: 


Your Spirit is mingling with my spirit 

Just as wine is mixing with pure water. 

And when something touches You, it touches me. 
Now “You” are "me" in everything!’ 


“Anta bayn al-shaghaf . . . ”: 


instead of contrasting them, as Qushayri was to do, in symmetrical pairs (sahw, sukr; qurb, 
bu'd; etc.). Cf. this volume, p. 51; Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 54, 55. “The muridun 
remain in the stations, they move from station to station; the murádin transcend the stations 
in order to reach the Lord of Stations" (ap. Bagli, Tafsir on Qur'àn 37:164). Yahya ibn 
Mu‘adh had already said: “What difference is there between the one who wants to go to the 
banquet for the banquet, and the one who wants to go to the banquet to meet his Friend at 
the banquet!” (Sha‘rawi I, 81). C£. Sulami, 35, 76, 79, 128, 197; Jawami‘, 1. 

107 An expression criticized by Sulami, Ghalatat [bib. no. 170-t], f. 77. C£. his Tafsir on 
Qur'àn 3:34. 

108 This is not exactly the “huwa huwa,” contrary to what I have written elsewhere 
(Taw., 129); the “huwa huwa” is merely the one through whom God expresses an idea, the 
voice of the “sound preaching": Adam, as well as Satan; he is not yet in a state of mystical 
union, but only o£ intellectual illumination (Taw. VI, 1 and 130): ab effectu externo, not ab 
effecto interno. Cf. Salami, p. 90. 

109 Cf, index, s.v. 

119 Cf. this volume, p. 235. 

111 Our'án 7:57. 

112 Ap. Sulami on Qur'àn 30:46. 

113 Cf, Taw., 134. 
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You are there, between the linings of the heart and the 
heart, You escape from it 

(By slipping) like tears from eyelids. 

And You infuse the (personal)!!* consciousness inside my 
heart!!5 

As spirits are infused into bodies. 

Ah! nothing immobile moves without 

You, You move it by a hidden spring 

O Crescent (of the Moon), which appears (as much) 
on the fourteenth (of the month) 

As on the eighth, the fourth and the second!!16 


“Ana man ahwā ... ”:; 

I have become the One I love, and the One I love 
has become me! 

We are two spirits infused!!? in a (single) body. 

And to see me is to see Him, 

And to see Him is to see us. 118 


“Labbayka, labbayka! "119 


(1) Heream I, here am I, O my secret, O my trust! 
Here am I, here am I, O my hope, O my meaning! 

(2) Icallto You... no, itis You Who calls me to Yourself. 
How could I say ‘‘it is You!" —if You had not said to 
me ‘‘it is I"? 

(3) O essence of the essence of my existence, —O aim of my 
intent, 


115 Literally: You fix the “I,” the pronoun subject: this volume, pp. 18-19. 

15 Jawfa fu'adi for bitajwif al-qalb, by the vivifying action of the Spirit upon the heart (cf. 
Tustari, ap. Makki, Quit. I, 121: Ibn ‘Arabi, Futühát 1, 187-188). The theory of the heart's 
two tajwif is medical in origin. Surgeons, says Qusti ibn Liga (Farq bayn al-nafs wa'l-rüh, 
ed. Cheikho, ap. Machriq XIV, 68, lines 12 ff.), have observed that there are two cavities in 
the heart: these two cavities contain a mixture of blood and of rih (living breath); but the 
right cavity has more blood, and the left more räh (we should say: the left ventricle is full of 
red blood, purified); it “breathes” life through the pulmonary artery (sharyán waridi) and 
diffuses it in the body through the abhar artery. One can see what use the mystics could 
make of this doctrine of the two fajwif; Tustari compares that of the left heart (the essential 
one) to the rh, and that of the right heart to the 'agl: divine inspiration, human expiration. 

116 "This is unacceptable (mutakallimin against Ibn Hanbal and ahl al-hadith), for there can- 
not be two nihs in a single body (Shibli, Akam, 161): they deny waswasa and possession; it is 
only an illusion in the mind. 

117 Cf. Taw., 133. 

118 Cf. Taw., 134. Sarrāj (Luma‘, 361, 384) adapts it prudently to remove the word hulil: 
“We are two spirits together in a corpse, and God has reclothed us with a body. . . ." Sem- 
nàni strongly criticizes the second hemistich, for its associationism (Jami, Nafahat [bib. no. 
1150-a], 568). Jalal Rimi translated it into Persian (Diwan Shams-i- Tabriz). Ibn al-Dubaythi 
watered it down into five verses. 

. 119 Literally “at Your service!"; an old pre-Islamic cry of the Arabs, reserved for the ar- 
rival of pilgrims at the entrance to a sacred arca. It is the talbiya (text ap. Ibn al-Jawzi, Narjis 
[bib. no. 370-e]). 
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O You Who make me speak, O You, my utterances, — You, 
my winks! 
(4) O All of my all, —O my hearing and my sight, 
O my assembling, my composition and my parts! 
(5) O All of my all, —the all of all things, equivocal 
enigma, 
It is the all of Your all that I obscure in wanting 
to express You! 
(60 O You, by Whom my spirit was hanged, already dying 
of ecstasy, 
Ah! keep its token in my anguish! . . . 
(16) O Highest thing I ask and hope for, O my Host, 
O food of my spirit, O my life in this world and the 
next! 
(17) Let my heart be Your ransom! O my hearing, O my sight! 
Why do You keep me so long at such a distance? 
(18) Ah, though You hide in what is invisible to my eyes, 
My heart already beholds You in my distance, yes, in my 
exile! 


To construct an acceptable theological formula out of these experimen- 
tal data, Hallaj called upon all the technical resources of the contempo- 
rary lexicon. He borrowed particularly from the lexicon of the extremist 
Imamite theologians the gamut of their expressions for divine action— 
lahut, nasiit, 129 rih—while, it must be added, changing their meaning 
profoundly. Lahit is the creative omnipotence; nasit is the divine com- 
mandment (amr), the essential word which releases the fiat!, kun!, of di- 
vine creations, the uncreated word whose created image is human lan- 
guage; rh is the divine spirit which develops, modulates, and har- 
monizes the divine creations. We are no longer speaking of a series of 
emanations, but of the revelation of a certain internal structure peculiar 
to the creative act, whose instants the Qur'àn recounts as follows: irada, 
takwin, ibda‘: When God has decided a thing, He commands by saying to it 
‘Fiat!’ and it becomes (a reality)" (Qur'an 36:82). ?1 

Mugatil-b-Sulaymàn had observed!?? that this description of the crea- 
tive act appeared (eight times)!2? in the Qur'an, solely in connection with 


120 [t is unlikely that he borrowed it, as I first believed (Taw., 131), from Christians. To 
him, as to the Ghulat, nasit, nur sha'sha'üni and amr are synonyms, which is not at all Chris- 
tian (cf. the Subhána quatrain, infra, Ch. XII, rt, and Malati, f. 36 (Qarmathians ]). 

121 fráda, amr, ibdà'. Hence, the choice ofsira Ya’ Sin for praying (and of Qaf, because of 
Qur’in 50:37): liman kana lahu qalbun [to the one who has a heart]. 

122 Tafsir fi mutashabih al-Qur’an (inserted in Malati, Tanbih wa radd [bib. no. 2153-a], 
Persian ms., ff. 95-138), f£ 123: “kull shay' " [Qur’dn 36:82] "ff amr ‘Isa wa’l-giyama,” 
Muqatil (d. 150/767), the first great commentator ot the Qur'án, was the guide whom 
Shafi'i chose in tafsir. 

123 Qur'àn 2:117; 3:47-59; 6:72; 16:40; 19:35; 36:82; 40:78; cf. Bukhari, French tr. II, 516. 
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“the subjects of Jesus and the Resurrection." Hallaj seems also to have 
noted this connection. 14 In any case, he asserts as a principle that the 
only aspect under which divine action takes part in the transforming 
union with man! is not lalit, creative omnipotence, the sovereign pre- 
destination whose decrees are wholly inaccessible and equally terrifying, 
the majesty of which had overwhelmed Bistami and the knowledge of 
which had fascinated Satan; nor rh, whose universal activity, manifest 
everywhere, and everywhere adorable, can be grasped only if God Him- 
self explains it; but the intelligible essential word which is at the heart of 
every commandment of the divine law, the graspable and eligible fiat 
which is the foundation of every created thing. Hallàj's mystical union 
works therefore on the same model as that which the Qur'àn attributes to 
Jesus, 225 through union in the kun!, the divine fiat, obtained by means of 
an increasingly narrow and fervent adherence of the intellect to the 
commandments of God that the will loves first. And the result of this 
permanent acceptance of the divine fiat is the coming into the soul of the 
mystic of the divine Spirit, which ‘‘comes from the commandment of 
my Lord’’!27 and henceforth makes truly divine acts out of each of the 
acts of this man, and which especially gives to the words of his heart the 
articulation, enunciation, and application desired by God.??? 

One must regard the saying “in the Name of God," Hallaj says, like 
the fiat! And if one truly believes ‘in the Name of God," things will be 
accomplished through one’s words “in the Name of God," as they are 
accomplished by His word Fiat! 12? 

3 Pp are two very unusual pieces in which he tries to grasp it more 
eeply: 


I. Tanzih ‘an al-na't wa'l-wasf130 


My knowledge is too great to be absorbed by sight (nazar), itis made of too 
fine and too compact a grain to be assimilated by the understanding of a carnal 
creature (bashar).131 ] am “I,” and there is no other attribute. I am “1,” and there 


124 Cf. this volume, p. 40, and infra, Ch. XII, 1v. 

225 A remark of Ibn al-Haysam. 

126 *Ayni notes it explicitly. 

127 Qur'àn 17:85. 

128 C£. ‘Ayni: see this volume, p. 43, n. 122. 

129 Obedience is the basis of union. Taken from Tustari's statement on the basmala (Baqli 
I, 6). Ap. Sulami on Qur'in 27:29. A famous saying, which is the epigraph of the early tract 
by "Abd al-Karim Jili, Kahf wa raqim [bib. no. 601-a]: f. 219a ff. C£. his Sharh mushkilat 
al-"Futühat" [bib. no. 601-b], f. 819 (on Fut. YI, 139). 

n This very important text was translated in full by Baqli, Shathiyat, f. 156b; the 
Imamite Ibn al-Dà'i (Tabsira [bib. no. 1081-a], 402) gives an independent Persian transla- 
tion, from the beginning. 

131 A comparison rejected by Huart. 
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is no other qualification. 5? My attributes, in fact (distinguished from my person- 
ality), have become a pure human nature (ndsiitiya); this humanity of mine is the 
annihilation of all spiritual qualifications (rahdniya), and my qualification is now a 
pure divine nature (lahütrya). 133 

My present statute (hukm) is that a veil separates me from my own "self." This 
veil precedes vision (kashf) for me; for, when the moment of vision approaches, 
the qualifying attributes are annihilated. “I” am separated then from my self; “I” 
am the simple subject of the verb,!3* no longer my self; my present “I” is no 
longer me.155I am a metaphor (tajawuz) [of God conveyed to man], not a generic 
kinship (tajanus) [of God with man], !36 an apparition (zuliir) [of God], not an 
infusion (huldl)137 in a material receptacle (haykal juthmani). My (present) survival 
is not a (mere) return to pre-eternity;138 it is a reality that is imperceptible to the 
senses and beyond the reach of analogies. 

Angels and men have knowledge of this, which is not to say that they know 
what the reality of this qualification 19 is, but through the teachings about it that 
they have received, each according to his own capacity, ‘each knows the spring 
where he will be refreshed” (Qur'àn 2:60). 

One drinks a drug, the other sips the purity of the water;!*? one sees only a 
[any] human silhouette (shakhs), the other sees only the Unique and his gaze is 
dimmed by the qualification;!41 one goes astray in dried-up beds of torrents of 
research, the other is drowned in oceans of reflection; all are wide of the mark, all 
have a goal in mind, and all mistake the way. 

The intimates of God are those who ask Him the way; they annihilate them- 
selves, and He forms their glory. They abnegate themselves, and He achieves 
their glory. They humble themselves, and He shows them (to others) as guide 
lines. They go in search of those astray, abasing their own glory, and with them 


132 And and, wa là na't; and and, wa là wasf. 

123 Cf, Sijzi. 

134 Ka'anni; see this volume, p. 6. And Tawasin II, 5; XI, 23. 

135 And munazzah ‘an nafsi; [ka'anni anā là nafsi; wa là nafs and] [on the Persian trans- 
lation]. 

136 [n contrast to the Nusayri theory (Catéch. Wolff, Question 4); al-tajanus ittifaq fi al- 
haqiqa (Tahanawi, s.v.), ittihàd fi al-jins. 

137 [n contrast to the hulili interpretation. M TT 

733 [n contrast to the following thesis, inferred from Junayd: “‘al-nihaya, rui" ilā al- 
bidaya." Cf. what he says concerning it, ap. Baqli, Shathiyat, f. 156a: nihaya = tahqiq. 

139 The mystery of this process. : T z 

140 They do not perceive God in the saint as prime and sole mover (cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Fuss, 
257). 
HF The appearance of frail humanity which remains in him, and which he mistakenly 
likens to God. Into the faltering puppet of Adam, displayed beforehand to the angels as the 
image of His essential Love, God enters gradually in order to enact the role and to properly 
speak it. He backs up its movements, and He repairs its mechanisms, then, ifman agrees to 
diminish so that God may increase, the Spirit comes and brings to life in his heart the divine 
"I" which is uttered in it, Others, who see the divine clothing of received graces shine (tal- 
bis), believe that the saint has power and glory like true royalty; but the saint who is 
stripped of everything, whose essence has become simple obedience, poor and naked, 
knows very well that it is God Who does everything in him, that there is nothing other in 
him, and that he exists only through his Beloved, Who is truly his All (tagdis). 
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even the graces of God fall in love; He ravishes them in their attribute with His 
own characteristics! 

O Wonder! You say they have "arrived"? they are apart. You say they are 
“seers”? they are absent (from their enraptured senses). Their outward traits 
(ashkal) remain in them (and to them) apparent, and their inner states (ahwal) re. 
main in them (and to them) hidden. 


II. Raf‘al-anniya 


[142 read the following passage in an autographed manuscript of Husayn ibn 
Mansür Hallaj at the home of one of his disciples: 

As for me, Í praise God! this "He" save Whom there is no God, He Who tran- 
scends the limits of imaginations, of representations of thoughts, of the concep- 
tual power of our understanding, and of our personality's capacity to define; He 
to Whom nothing can be likened, the Hearer, the Seer! Know that man, by re- 
maining in full and complete observance of the Law, follows!?? a way which 
does not lead him astray!** up to the stages of tawhid. Then, once he has arrived 
at that point, consideration!45 of the Law falls (like scales) from his eye, and he is 
acted upon by beams that flash from the abyss of sincerity. Then, when these 
beams have become synonymized!46 for him, and these rays have become coher- 
ent to him, tawhid? becomes a blasphemy (zandaqa) to him, and the Law an ab- 
surdity. And he remains there without substance or vestige (of his person). And 
if he acts in accordance with the Law, he adheres to it out of respect for its form; 
and if he utters the tawhid,148 he utters it by straining himself to do it. —And I 
said to him: What is the route which leads to God like? —He said to me: a route 
goes from one to another, but no one remained with me. -—Explain yourself, 
—He who does not grasp our allusions will not be guided by our explanations. 149 
And he recited the following: 


Is this You? Is this I? That would mean another Essence within the Essence. . .150 

Far be it for You, far be it for You [intentionally] to assert that there are “two”! 

There is one Ipseity, Yours, (which lives) in my nothingness!5! henceforth and 
forever more. 

This is the All (which shines) before everything, ambiguous with a double 
countenance... 

Ah! where is Your essence, apart from me, that I may see clearly... 


142 Akhbar, no. 47: testimony of Ibn al-Qisim; another ms. gives Abū Nasr al-Baydàwi, 

143 Read "'i'lam anna yusilu al-mar'a. ...” 

144 Punctuate “ma lam yudill.” 

155 Mulahaza. 

146 One should say instead ‘“‘syndromized”’: tashabasat. 

147 The profession of faith, the shahada. 

148 Ibid. 

149 Addenda Taymür ms. 

150 Read “A anta, am ana? hadha’l-‘aynu fi'l-‘ayni [variant: ilahayni fi'l-hayni ]." This hemi- 
stich has sometimes been omitted prudently and replaced by the second, completed by 
padding to read “You are insensitive to need and to anguish.” Two gods cannot coexist 
without destroying each other, a priori, cf. Baqli, Shath., f. 136. 

151 Fi [a’iyati abadan. Variant: nāsūtī biha abadan: “in which my humanity subsists. . . ." 
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But already my essence is drunk up, 15? consumed, 153 to the point that there is no 
more space... 

Where do we rediscover this (divine) touch which witnessed You, O my hope, 

In the depths of the heart or in the depths of the eye? 

Between!5* me and You (there lingers) an “‘it is I" (which) torments me... 

Ah! lift through mercy!55 this “it is I from between us both! 


This last piece helps explain the famous cry, attributed to Hallaj, of 
“Ana’l-Haqq! ," “I am the Truth!,” a response he was supposed to have 
made, prior to his final vocation, around 283/896, at the time of his break 
with the Süfis, when speaking to Junayd, his spiritual director, who had 
interrogated him officially.156 This saying, which was to sum up for pos- 
terity, in somewhat too concise a manner, Hallaj’s teaching on mystical 
union, seems to us to be a kind of focus for the formulations of Bistami. 
An account by a Mu'tazilite opponent, which has him speak to him in the 
presence of Shibli, shows us Hallàj afterwards “‘half hiding his face in his 
sleeve"5? and reciting his cry in order both to comment on and justify it: 


Ya Sirra sirri 


O Consciousness of my consciousness, Who made Yourself so very small 
That You slip through the imagination of every living creature! 

And who, at the same time, being both open and hidden, transfigures 
Everything in the presence of everything . . . 


15? Read: fulgiha (instead of falagad). 

153 Tabira is verified by a quotation from Suhrawardi of Aleppo (kalimat al-tasawwuf). 

154 “Bayni wa baynaka anniyun yuzázi'uni. . . ." This verse is one of the most famous, 
because of its beauty. Suhrawardi of Aleppo said that by calling upon God with this verse to 
remove this last physical remains from him, Hallàj “was giving others full permission to 
(shed) his blood." Jili considered this comment improper on the part of Suhrawardi, here 
(Manazir, § talwin). Nasir al-Din Tiis? said that this prayer had been answered, and that he 
then had said: “I am the Truth,” which meant that his hecceity (anniya) had been torn away 
from him without (the joy) of being two with God being removed from him. The texts of 
various commentaries on this verse can be found, ap. Quatre Textes, p. 81; cf. p- 28. Najm 
al-Din Rāzī (Mirsad [bib. no. 1107-a] III, 19) saw in it a transfiguring manifestation ofa 
divine attribute, the perseity (tajalli bi sifat baqa’). Ibn Taymiya, in a very long and interesting 
commentary, tries to impart to this verse three successive meanings: an ordinary meaning, 
that of pure monism (fan? ‘an wujtid al-siwa), then an exaggerated meaning pardonable in 
an ecstatic (fana’ ‘an shuhüd al-siwa), and lastly, ending with his examination of the third, 
one that he claims to admire (fana’ ‘an "ibádat al-siwa) as an expression of the perfect state of 
obedience, of perfect love, of perfect abandonment in God alone, which is tahqiq al-tawhid 
(cf. QT 81). 

“Make me die to myself that I may live only with Your ‘ic is you 

155 Bilutfika, variant: biannaka: by Your “‘it is you!" which will immortalize me. 

156 Like an exorcist, cf. this volume, p. 53. Tawdsin, 175-179. "My ‘T is God!” Cf the 
"Ego sum qui sum" of Orsola Benincasa (d. 1618), exorcised. Cf. Shibli's other question, this 
edition, 1, 612-613, posed in the same way (Qur'àn 15:70). 

157 C£. Mary's vision of Jesus crucified (Buzy, p. 131). 


port 
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If I were to apologize!5? to You, it would (infer) my ignorance (of Your 
presence), . 

The enormity of my doubt (about our union), my excessive stammering (in 
serving You as spokesman).159 "another" b 
O You who are the Reunion of all, You who are to me no longer “another” but 

“myself” 160 
Thus, what apology can I issue to myself ?161 


It should be noted that Hallāj, in these attempts at psychological162 
analysis of the state of transforming union, shows indirectly that the ob- 
jections usually raised by various Muslim theologians are unacceptable. 

First of all, the supposed ontological impossibility, argued by junayd 
and Ibrahim al-Khawwias, and supported by the negative experiences of 
Bistami: the Creator cannot really manifest His Being in a created sign; if 
a man were called to serve as His interpreter, he would be immediately 
and totally destroyed, volatilized.16° To which Hallaj responded that 
there is no radical contradiction between the human creature and the 
Creator (they are virtually alike),!9* between the human body and soul 
and divinity; there is a contradiction only between the camal misery of 
man, 55 bashariya, and divine impassiveness, samadiya. 

Next, the logical166 inconceivableness—argued by Jahm, the Mu'tazi- 
lites, and most of the mutakallimin—of any direct relation whatever be- 
tween divine nature and human nature other than through hulal ,167 in- 


158 In i‘tidhari: cf. Qur'án 6:23: in hadhd . . . , etc. . . 

159 My only way of leaving You would be to renounce our union; to stop seeking You in 
myself, to confine myself in my ignorance, doubt and stammering. Maqdisi, Ibn al-Qarih 
and Ma'arri (Ghufran [bib. no. 212-3], 50) denounce this piece as monistic—mistakenly, we 
believe. C£. the orthodox commentary in the Taymür ms. 

160 YG jumlat al-kulli, lasta ghayri. . B > 

161 Idhun, ilayya? i.e., I no longer have any reason to refuse to admit “And’l-Haqq.” Cf. 
Qays enraptured with love chanting “I am Layla and she is Qays! Now do you. wonder 
how my supplication, coming from myself, is spoken to me!" (Shushtari, Diwan [bib. no. 
447-b]). 

162 Which after him is attempted only by ‘Abdallah Qurashi in his Sharh al-tawhid (chap- 
ter fi sifat al-mutahaqqiq billah fi wajdihi bihi, excerpted ap. Hilya, s.v.), in which only the 
nontransforming vision, tahsil, ru’ya, is considered. 

163 Junayd believed that afterwards God could resuscitate this man, reassembling all of 
his parts (cf. supra, 1, 77). But the vagueness with which he presents this hypothesis 
suggests that he regarded it as an ideal, not a realized, goal. 

764 On the sära of Adam, compare Akhbar nos. 25 and 29 with Sulami III, 34; XXIII, 93; 
LXIV, 3; and LXXXII, 8. 

165 Which, being natural to the body, the soul has earned through sin. 

166 To them, every created being is extended, and there are only four kinds of changes, 
all of them changes of immediate condition: haraka, sukün, ijtima’, iftiraq. 

167 Hallaj makes use of this word as a poetic approximation, but explicitly rejects it 
among his definitions (regarding Qur’an 57:3, etc.). I did not take sufficient account of this 
nuance in Tawdsin (see p. 190, no. 2). 
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clusion, ittisal, confusion, or imtizaj,16° mixture, of uncreated particles 
with created particles, which would be absurd. This argument, which, in 
addition, ends up denying the possibility of a beatific vision in Paradise 
(argued for by Hasan and by Ibn Hanbal), was anticipated by Hallaj in its 
full force. He underscores ironically thea priori improbability of mystical 
union; like Bistami, he denounces the “ruse” of God which leads us to 
imagine we can reach God by our own powers. “No ruse is more obvi- 
ous than that used by God with respect to His worshipers. He makes 
them believe that they will find some state which can lead them to Him, 
that the contingent could have a nexus (igtiran) with the necessary Be- 
ing!!6? But God and His attributes remain inaccessible. If they speak His 
name, itis in them; if they give thanks to Him, it is for them; if they obey 
Him, it is to save themselves! Nothing is for God which comes from 
them, and He can do without them!"179 

He understands, however, that this ruse is a loving “‘equivocation,” 
talbis,171 a disguise used by the divine mercy to attract us little by little to 
itself through veils which will be lifted. If the Creator withdrew from 
His creation, it would cease to exist. ‘He is not separated from it, nor is 
He attached to it." 172 “He is not separated from creatures, nor is He at- 
tached to them. How could He be separated from them, He Who made 
them exist and last. How could the contingent attach itself to the Abso- 
lute? He makes the foundation (qiwam) of everything the fact that He is 
distinct from everything." 173 

He ascertains within himself, with even greater force, a posteriori, that 
the divine presence may exist in its creatures to a supreme degree that can 
be realized and consummated in man without division or confusion. He 
states that the operating mode of this mystical union is transcendent, 174 


168 These are the only two kinds of ijtimā' that are possible. The philosophers considered 
there to be more, and so the burden of the argument falls upon them, not upon Hallaj. Cf. 
this volume, pp. 50-51. 

169 Ibn al-Jawzi, who quotes this sentence (Namis [bib. no. 370-b], X), adds rather 
mindlessly “whoever reflects on the meanin g of this sentence will note its sheer blasphemy, 
for it insinuates (that God acts) out of mockery and sport." (Ibn Qayim, I'tirddat [bib. no. 
535-b] f. 209b). 

17? Regarding Qur'àn 13:42. Cf. Akhbar, nos. 25 and 29. E 

171 And not a fruitless trick, khad‘a, as Bistàmi had said, following Ibn Abi'l-Awja' (cf. 
this volume, p. 13, n. 14). Cf. Gen. 3:5. f a 

172 Concerning Qur’ān 85:3, which is more condensed than the Ash'arite formula: “God 
is neither in this world nor outside of this world." C£. Essai, p. 314, n. 2; Juwayni, Sharh 
al-Luma', ap. Rawd Zakhir I, f. 253a; Jili, ap. Sha'rawi, Minan [bib. no. 741-d] II, 29. 

17 On Qur'àn 57:5. dpa 

174 A personal union, not a union of nature: lā farq bayn aniyatt wa hüwiyatihi illà al-lahut 
wa'l-nasut [No difference between my hecceity and his ipseity, except for the difference that 
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above the created and all that man is worthy of: a gratuitous gift of ohe 
Uncreated, ihsān,175 above any created retribution. He limited himsel Ls 
trying to reveal this union through symbols that he knew to be on 
adequate!7$ but that he strived to make coherent. That is, by insisting bi 

the preliminary transformation of the creature purified not only in 4 
soul by infused virtues, but also in his body, which has been entered Th ; 
renewed by the active and sympathetic radiance, tajalli, of grace. 17 il 

carnal nafs of man, a slave bent to its body, is transformed into mt 
which controls, raises up again, and transfigures the body. And this by 


sank: b 
exists between humanity and divinity]. (On the other hand, Ibn ‘Arabi implies the one DY 
the other.) [Hallaj] has said it in verse: Mawájida Haqq: 


God completely induces the soul's states from which divine ecstasy arises, 
Though the wisdom of the most learned is incapable of understanding it! 


. Mn D ; : a hin our 
Ecstasy is an incitement, then a look (from God) which intensifies as it blazes fort 
consciousnesses. 


When God comes to dwell this wa 
doubly keen, 
The seers are able to observe three distinct phases: . 
One in which the consciousness, still external to the essence of ecstasy, remains an 
astonished spectator; 
One in which the binding of the height of consciousness takes hold; ighs 
And (one) then (in which) [consciousness] is turned away toward the One Who weig 
its annihilations, beyond the observer’s reach. 
V5 “Thsanuhu ila ‘ibadihi baddiyan ghayr makhliq" (on Qur’an 56:24). D. ;ionist 
176 His teaching must not be confused, therefore, with that of Hellenistic emanation’ 
philosophers such as Ibn Masarra, Farabi, Ibn Sina, and Maimonides. These philosop fur 
unlike the mutakallimin, accept the existence of immaterial substances and distinguis " 
possible kinds of changes: (a) generation and corruption, with respect to the category ns 
substance; (b) transformation (istihala), in terms of quality; (c) growth and decline, in com 
of quantity; (d) local movement (nugla), in terms of extension (ayn). Only the latter 1s two 
cerned with extended matter. And they have transforming mystical union involve in the 
prospective cases: either (a) kawn wa fasád, a substantial cause actuating a given alan acci- 
example being the union of spirit and body (hulil al-rith); or (c) numitw wa idmihla ; an ac af 
dental cause actuating a creature through one of its faculties, an example being the union of 
active intellect and passive intellect (hulil al-'agl al-fa"al fi'l-‘aql al-munfa'il) in like in 
nism of the intellection of the intelligible form. They usually adopted case An M 
mystical union to prophetism, which is “distilled in the soul” by the active intellects ee 
divine emanation. Case (c) was preferred by Abū Ya'qüb Mazabili, a mystical phil OSORA, 
of Hallàj's own time (cf. supra, 1, 292, n. 128); God acting in His creature as an intrinsic et 
mal cause, by a certain communication of Himself, actuating him in his very existence (cf. 
Hallaj, this volume, p. 46, line 27; correct Tawasin, 137, lines 15 f£, in this regard). < carnal 
177 This radiance consumes the body, quickens its dissolution, for it has become car 1 
and must die; but Hallàj attests that it is a pledge of his glorious resurrection (this edition, : 
47). This radiance, visible to the ecstatic, takes five local modalities, anwar: i on ie 
forehead, that of revelation (wahy); on the eyes, that of the psalm (mundjat); on the ips, d e 
of eloquence (bayan); on the chest, that of faith; in the four humors of the body, that o he 
four prayers (tasbīh, tahlīl, tahmid, takbir)" (Sulami, on Qur'àn 24:35). The same list can 
found ap. Tustari, Képr. ms. 727, and Ibn ‘Ata’, ap. Sha'ràwi, Tabaqat, I, 95. 


. . - ihi ereb 
y in our consciousness (sarira), which is made th y 
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remembering always that it is a gratuitous working of divine love owing 
to a supernatural initiative that transcends the natural order and that 
achieves a pre-eternal vocation or, rather, a sharing in God's primordial 
love of God, the continual exchange of a trial of love ineffably conceived 
between “you and me." 

The **me and you,’’!78 the voice of love itself, in which the true inti- 
macy of the lover and the beloved is conceived mutually through the es- 
sential exchange of the word in complete equality, is the distinctive fea- 
ture in the mystical poems of Hallaj. An intimate exchange of simple, 
immaterial, burning love. God had spoken; man answers him. Here at 
the deepest point of this faltering and divided humanity, in this heart 
which, having heard and recognized Him, bows down, a new divine in- 
tonation is created which soars to the lips more “mine” than myself and 
which answers Him: the ray received in the mirror arouses a flame in it. 

In the long and sometimes tragic history of mystical callings in Islam 
one finds, neither before nor after, any utterances as superhuman as 
these, in which the whole passion of love bows down before its person- 
ally present God in reverence and filial surrender. In Hallàj they are the 
fruits of a life liberated wholly through renunciations and sufferings, 
constantly renewed in God through prayer for the souls of others, and 
crowned by his passion for the unity of the Islamic community, carried 
as far as the desire (granted) to die condemned for its salvation. Others 
who came after him would no longer rediscover this balance. Too often 
would they be content, after their conversions, with the isolated and 
sterile exercise of a single faculty of the soul, either the “simple means” 
used for renewing their initial resolutions, the “immanent sign" for trig- 
gering a concentration of thought, or the material “meditation image" 
for arousing the recall of ecstasy. For Suhrawardi of Aleppo, ‘Attar, and 
even Ibn ‘Arabi, the increasingly crystallized and abstract conception of a 
perfect and pure Idea, the God of occasionalistic philosophers like 
Descartes and Malebranche, holds sway. To Ghazili, it is rather the in- 
creasingly categorical imperative of a supreme commandment, which is 
the God of deterministic moralists like Ash‘ari or Kant. To most other 
mystics, like Ibn al-Farid,179 Jalal Rimi, Shabistari, and Nabulusi, it is 
the increasingly charming apparition of a beautiful face in which God, 
entranced, is reflected, which is the God of aestheticians like Leonardo da 
Vinci. And they no longer rediscover Him in it. 

The love dialogues of the later mystical poets are only echoes, approx- 


178 Man u tu, say the Persian poets. 
179 His “tomb”: in this volume, Figure 23. 
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imations of Hallaj’s18° cries of ecstasy, 
ing of them, the only one who has re 
al-Shushtari, a humble Andalusian!? 
muwashshahát of his conversion: 


even in the case of the most touch- 
mained popular, Abü'l-Hasan 'Ali 
1 Shadhili, when he sings in his 


I. A friend, who is the Friend Himself... 
He Who is my adornment, He made me His adornment! 


II. When, O apple of my eye, 
Shall we find union beyond space? .. . 


HI. A shaykh from Meknes 

What are men shoutin 
them about?183 

What do I owe, friend, to every creature 
When the One Who loves us is the Creator and the P 
You see the shopkeepers who shake and feel 
The sack around his neck, his crutches and his wicks in disarray . . "n 
But this is a shaykh built on a rock, like every building that God builds. 


What do men shout at me about? And what do I myself shout at them 
about?184 


goes singing through the svigs:18? . 
8 to me about? And what am I myself shouting to 


rovider ... 


180 Like the famous apologue of Jalal Rümi; “One day the lover knocked at the door of 
the Beloved . . . and he said to Him: it is You!" (Mathnawi [bib. no. 1111-3], Cairo ed. I, 
121): cf. Saqati: “the lover must become able to cry out: O (You are) I! (Qush., IV, 95), 

181 A pupil of Ibn Sabin (cf. Alüsi, Jala, 51); died in 666/1268. 


182 Compare Halláj in the stigs of Baghdad, supra 1, 284-286. 
183 [Cf] Ibn *Ajiba I, 28. 


185 Cf. in contrast, Hallàj praying for others, supra 1, 16, 290, 600, and infra, Ch. XII, vr. 
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DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


PREFATORY NOTE 


AN exposition of the dogmatic theology of Hallaj,* following an exami- 
nation of the metaphysical material used (I), deals here with the five fun- 
damental principles (“usūl khamsa") in the same order as the basic and still 
classical? work by the Mu'tazilite Abá'l-Hudayl al-'Allaf (d. 235/849) 
gives them: 

(II) Qadar wa 'adl. Predestination and justice (cosmogony). 

(III) Tawhid wa sifat. Divine unity and attributes (theodicy). 

(IV) Wa'd wa wa'id. Promise and threat (eschatology). 

(V) Bayn; asma’ wa ahkam. The interval: between names and judgments 
(jurisdiction). 

(VI) Amr wa nahy. Commandment and interdiction? (polity). _ 

Under each of these rubrics we find grouped? for the first time, in their 
place and by their original name, the classical "questions" of Muslim 
scholasticism, masa’il. 


1 The fact that Kalabadhi and Qushayri felt obliged to put an ‘agida by Hallaj at the be- 
ginning of their works (cf. French ed., II, 110) proves that he was at that time the recog- 
nized theorist of Süfism in questions of dogma (ff kalam lahu, says the former, referring toa 
passage from his works). . . . 

Hallaj had become a mutakallim, a dogmatic theologian, out ofa desire to defend his posi- 
tions. Like Muhisibi and Tustari before him, and like Ghazili after, he tried to establish on 
solid dialectical principles the elaboration of his mystical experience. This audacious effort 
was scored by Junayd, who condemned, as did Sagati and Ibn Hanbal, the critical works o£ 
Muhāsibī on Mu'tazilism (cf. Makki, Qñt I, 158), and who said: “The very least danger M 
dogmatic speculation is that it strip the heart of fear of God; and when the heart is severe 
from fear of God, it loses faith" (Harawi, Dhamm al-kalam [bib. no. 1059-h], f. 112b; 
Taghr. II, 178). Cf. supra 1, 125. Ghazali, Mungidh, 21-22. 

2 Kitab al-hujja (Malati, 66). . 

3 Another title: Rísála wa imama: prophesy and Imàmite (authority). a 

4 Western collections, like those of Horten (cf. Der Islam, 1912, p. 405) dissociate them 
according to their own scheme. Cf. Mas'üdi, Muraj [bib. no. 134-a} VI, 20 ff. and Nasafi, 
Bahr al-kalam [bib. no. 2171-3], Baghdad ed., 75. 
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PLOYED 
I. EXAMINATION OF THE METAPHYSICAL DATA EM 


a. Purpose: Knowledge of God; Paths to 
This Knowledge 


1. The Two Natural Paths and the Third Path 


» 
The Qur'an first establishes the existence of God by the “fact of reve- 
lation, a “fact” that it sets forth in the form of an unexpected and incom- 
parable “reading.” It emphasizes change, reminding us E s s 
ment all things are living, then on the next they have perishe ; ow t ars 
rise and decline (ayat al-layl wa'l-nahar), why powerful cities have. c 
destroyed. It calls as witness the heart,? on which revelation is ois 
either by an interior possession, direct, blind and deaf (wahy), by a en 
able sign, an enigmatic message from “behind a veil," or by d entic 
transmission through the ministry of an angel or an envoy (rasul). ‘ 

It emphasizes this last path, invoking the unanimity of the data thus 
revealed, which have been transmitted across the generations by oral tra- 
dition, khabar. This is the path of hearing, sam‘, of remembrance, dhikr. 

It also leads Muhammed into the second path, that of the reasoning 
that resolves enigmas and objections, explains signs: exhorting him to 
incite men to take cognizance,* as he has done, of the data of revelation as 
far as they themselves are concerned, dthdr, to realize, nazar, their logical 
consequences, their future applications with respect to themselves, salva- 
tion, or damnation; in order to make personal judgments upon their 
duties toward God and to fulfill them before death and final Judgment. 

Finally, the account of the meeting between Moses and an anonymous 
personage (al-Khidr), confidant of the most secret designs of God, im- 
plies the existence of a third path, purely and constantly supernatural, 
giving access to the divine mystery itself (ghayb): “the knowledge of our 
Own place,”: "ilm min ladunna.¢ VIA 

The first path was venerated, with an exclusive and formalist pietism, 
by the traditionists, hashwiya; the second was preferred, with a philoso- 
pher's intellectualism, by the theological school of the mu'tazila; the key 
to the third was sought, according to different methods by the extremist 
Imamites and by the Sunnite mystics (siftya). 


1 Qur'àn 31:10, 

? Qur'àn 50:37; liman kana lahu qalbun. . . . 

3 Qur'án 42:50. - 

* “Li qawm ya'gilün," 

5 See Hallaj’s analysis of verses 18:78, 80, 81 (ap. Sulami). 

$ Qur'àn 18:65; cf. Hallaj on Qur'àn 25:59 (ap. Sulami), and Faris on 18:65 (ap. Baqi). 
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Here is how the problem of knowledge, appeared to them: 

‘ILM: Qur’anic knowledge, the body of revealed data, what the be- 
liever must know articulately about God. This has two aspects: 

(1) "ilm daniri, innate knowledge, the first imprint ( fitra) of the natural 
law (shar‘), engraved in every newly formed soul (badihi), stimulated by 
the reading and the practice of the Qur’in. Dictated to the hearing (sam, 
khabar, istimá') and to the other senses (ihsas, tawajjuh) by a penetrating 
action from without (khatir), it communicates (ta‘lim) to our memory 
(passive intellect) ready-made associations, furnishes raw, unrefined rep- 
resentations to the believer, frameworks for the intelligence (fasawwur; 
ens dictum simpliciter), marks points of reference for him, objectives for his 
will (nass, rasm) = ma'rifa ila (Ghaylan) "ilm al-ajsam wa’l-alwan (Nazzam) 
= “ilm idtirar bi khatir (Jahiz);7 

(2) “lm nazari, secondary knowledge,9 acquired (muktasab), indeed 
engendered (tawlid) by the inward work (athar, nazar) of reflection? upon 
the data furnished by the primary knowledge; by inquiry (bahth). The 
Muttazilites (and others) call this the result of the activity of an interior 
agent, ‘aql, reason, the active intellect, capable of elaborating compari- 
sons between which to choose (ens secundum quid), causal relations, 
judgments not only theoretical, but practical (fasdiq = ma'qri thani),19 
affirmations of possibles, or of futuribles to be verified. This science of 
means calls for proofs, it passes from the general to the particular, from 
the implicit to the explicit, from the impersonal to the individualized (or 
inversely), to reach the essence of things (idrák haqa’iq al-ashya"); which 
causes it to be given also the name of ma rifa,!!* comprehension, wisdom 
= ma'rifa thaniya (Ghaylan) = ‘ilm al-Qadim wa'l-a'ràd (Nazzam) = "ilm 
ikhtiyar, ma'rifa bidalil (Jahiz). 

Do these two sciences, these two natural paths toward the knowledge 
of God, enable us really to know Him? No, because they tell us nothing 
about his “‘ipseity” (selfness) or about his intentions with respect to our- 
selves. And so the extremist Imimites use the name ma'rifa,!? wisdom, 


? Shahrastani I, 194; Jurjāni, 86; Farq, 125. 

8 Cf. the "four sciences" (Ghazali, Mihakk al-nazar, 103). 

9 Its steps according to Hallàj: istinbat, darak, fahm, ‘aql (Sulami, on Qur'àn 1:1). 

10 Opposite of tasawwur. Cf. Shahrastini III, 94. Hadd = kayfiya of the Ibàdites. 

11 Ghazali, Mihakk al-nazar, 82, 92, 110. 

12 Ghaylàn, Ghassin, Abū Hanifa, Marisi, and Tustari, separating ma'rifa from ‘ilm, put 
first ma‘rifa = iman (cf. Farq, 190-192). Ibn Karrām, the first, makes the distinction: al- 
ma'rifa laysat min al-imán (Dhahabi, Leyden ms. Or. 1721, f. 75a). Tirmidhi (Akyar, f. 152 of 
my copy) distinguishes as follows: ‘ilm al-halal wa’l-haram |the knowledge of the permitted 
and the forbidden], al-hikma [discursive wisdom], and al-ma'rifa [intuitive wisdom, knowl- 
edge with gnosis]. 
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for the arbitrary, initiative illumination that their Imàm gives to his 
adepts. And certain Murji’ite Sunnites observed that our full comprehen- 
sion of things was following not only the sincerity (sídq)!? of our con- 
sciousness during the whole duration of the work of reflection, but, 
above all, a fervent and practical assiduity in the practice of our faith;!4 
that this knowledge was thus added not as an inevitable consequence, but 
as a congruent grace. It is an integration, the gift of a habitual coordina- 
tion of the results of the second knowledge; not this or that artificial syn- 
thesis, in a divisive sense (of these results) but their harmonious, organized 
distribution, at last discovered in relation to a central principle of life 
which keeps them ours, which reminds us, where necessary, of their 
exact value and utility: their total determination, in a composive sense, in 
view of God. Thus transformed, our rational science ceases to be the per- 
ception of phantoms (idrak al-shabah, al-mithal)15 and becomes the trans- 
figured perception of divine attestations (idrak al-shahid).19 This is the 
conclusion of Muhisibi and of his school. Like the Mu'tazilites and the 
Hanbalites!7 (contrary to Jahm and the pre-Ash'arites), he admits the 
simultaneous existence of the two knowledges; but against both schools, 
he affirms that neither tradition passively received (sam', naql) nor the 
mechanism of our analyzing reason suffices to obtain for us a real and 
intimate comprehension of that God whom they reveal to us only indi- 
rectly and ad extra; and that there can exist, outside, a third mode, a 
supernatural one, of eminent knowledge of God: pure grace on His part, 
pure consent on ours: "He does not owe it to us, and we do not owe it to 
Him" 518 and that it is the discovery, desirable above all things, of this 
wisdom, ma'rifa, which is the first “obligatory duty"? of the Safi. 
Hallaj takes as his precise point of departure the premises of Muhisibi; 
he affirms on several occasions: a) that there exist two paths, fariqatán ,2° 


13 Muhisibi, ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 217: mashüb ‘ala jami' al-ahwal. 

14 Cf. the Nusayris (Paris ms. 1450, f. 3b). 

15 Cf. Junayd. 

16 Cf. supra III, 34. 

17 And Fakhr Ràzi ( Jurjáni, Sharh mawáqif [bib. no. 2130-a], 16), after Juwayni, Ghazali. 

18 “There is neither a claim of the creature put on the Creator, for He would be the One 
qualified to reveal it to His creditor; nor a claim of the Creator on the creature, for He is too 
just to misuse it" (ap. Sha‘rdwi I, 74). Cf. the two giyam (this edition, 1, 559-600). 

1? By vow. Nari (ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 40-41). Ibn Adham is the first to speak of it (rif, ap. 
“Attar, Tadhk. I, 93). Then Abü'l-'Atáhiya Karkhi (ibid., I, 272), Misri (‘Attar I, 126-127, 
133; Ibn Qayim, Madarij III, 230; Sh. Tab. I, 70) and Darani (‘Attar, Tadhk., I, 235). 

20 Akhbar., nos. 29 and 10; cf. this edition, 1, 284 n. 61; the reading “lahw’ is 
confirmed by two pieces of verse on the “game of reason” (man rámahu . . . ; and lastu 
bi'l-tawhid alhü . . .). Taw. V, 18. Cf. awham and afhám (Taw. X, 23; cf. 22). 
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equally normal, leading to the knowledge of God: path of the senses and 
path of ideas, authority of tradition (sayr) and free play of reflection 
(lahw)—garden of the dhikr and hazardous adventure of the fikr, vestige?" 
and analogy,?? the fact of the divine miracle and the evidence of human 
demonstration; 

b) that these two paths converge?? only to indicate to us the primitive 
point (nuqta asliya), the fact of creation, by the negation of every inter- 
posed creature: comprehension of the origin, primitive wisdom (marifa 
asliya), the whole content of which reduces itself to an avowal that ''there 
is no divinity except God”; 

c) that these two paths must not be confused with their objective;?4 
and that we must not stop en route. This negative and naked knowledge 
of God, such as the shahada obtains for us, shows Him to us only by rela- 
tion to ourselves, not to Him. We do not reach His intimate reality either 
by reciting the H which points Him out to us, nor by purifying, by 
means of remotion, the pure concept of the One, which presents Him to 
our mind. He remains inaccessible and transcendent; 

d) faith and hope subsist, however, nourished by desire, deluded by 
that apparent “‘trickery” of God which, by revelation, leads us to imag- 
ine that there may be a normal path of access for us to Him. Such is our 
free desire: “He who claims to know God (sufficiently) by His works 
does so because he is contenting himself with the works, but not with the 
Master of the works.”25 “He who seeks God by the light of faith is like 
him who seeks the sun by the light of the stars. "25 “He who says: ‘As He 
knows me, I know Him’ makes allusion to the knowledge (that God has 
of creatures), and refers to His first design (as Creator); this first design 
goes outside of essence; now, how can that which goes outside of essence 
attain essence?”’;?7 


21 In which he causes the miraculous visions to return, Kawashif (Taw. IX, 20; cf. Wasiti: 
ma'rifa . . . hissan, ap. Tahanawi [bib. no. 853-a], 996). 

22 In which he causes the intellectual ecstasies to return, ma'ārif (ibid.; cf. Wasiti: "ilm . . . 
Khabaran). 

23 Cf. supra 1, 113-114, and Taw. XI, 11. Do not look in “the space between” (Akhbar, no. 
29). Cf. Quit. II, 79. 

24 “Purify your tongue with His dhikr, and your heart with His fikr” (Akhbar., no. 12): 
“the (inquiring) meditation on His attributes, the investigation into His essence, the (vain) 


articulation of the affirmation that He exists, are a great sin. . . .”” This is the true doctrine, 
Sunnite and Hanbalite (Ghulam Khalil, Sharh al-sunna (bib. no. 2075-a]: al-fikra fi Allah 
bid'a). 

25 Taw. XI, 8. 


26 Sulami, Tabagat (Essai, 313, no. 16). 
27 Taw. XI, 10. 
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€) man cannot reach (God) by his will alone,?3 even by renouncing 
himself, straining to humiliate himself,29 destroying himself.3° “How 
could there be a mixture of God and His creation?" “There is no logical 
nexus between the transcendent and the contingent?! 

f) it is a supernatural communication, a real and ineffable sanctifying 
grace, an experimental, amorous wisdom, the first effect of which is that 
the “fiat” of God forms in us by a spontaneous transposition, a free in- 
terversion of roles (not a logical permutation of relations);?? 

g) this grace, this “wisdom,” does not contradict the two natural 
paths, it confirms them hic et nunc; dispensing to us not only the interpre- 
tation, but the gift of miracles; not only intelligence, but the working up 
of decisive arguments (ishdra, hujja, sultan). It is the ultimate science giv- 
ing us, at the very instant of their realization, the simple comprehension 
of real relations among perishable things, their divine conformity; con- 
stantly linking us, across the skein of events, to the designs followed by 
God, by a participation in His essential life. It is unique, it proceeds from 
the divine Unity itself, it is the simple principle of all determination. 


2. Glossary of Questions Discussed 


‘AQL: reason, active intellect: (1) in usage and tradition: good sense, 
hilm, germinating in little children, lacking in the irresponsible, the mad, 
the idiotic (opp. junün, humuq);34 (2) hence, in law: that which enables 
one to fulfill his legal obligations (manat al-taklif), that which makes one 
sociable (ahliya);35 (3) Ash'arites = ba'd 'ulim darüriya: certain innate 
knowledge in man — an adventitious attribute without duration ('arad), 
without antecedents or natural consequences;?9 (4) Hanbalites = certain 
innate knowledge; neither attribute nor substance: permanent grace 
(adl, mawlüd), not acquired, distributed in different quantities occurring 
to individuals; it is by taking account of this proportion that their works 
will be judged by God;37 (5) Dàwüd ibn Muhabbir:?? instinct of certitude 


28 Against what the gnostics, Ismá'ilis, Plotinin philosophers, illuminists (ishraqryin), 
theosophists, and advocates of "natural" ecstasy (kashf, tajalli) say: idrak bi'l-tasfiya. 

29 Taw. VI. E 

?? Against the fand’ of Bistimi: criticized by Kharraz. 

31 C£. infra, his two ‘aqidas, 

32 Taw. XI, 13 ff. 33 Taw. XI, 19 ff. 

34 Muhisibi, loc. cit., infra [sec n. 40]; Hazm IV, 191. 

?5 Halabi, Hanafite; ap. Qasimi, Usiil [bib. no. 2188-a], 22. 

°° Ibn al-Farrà' [bib. no. 2066-b]. 


?7 Ghulàm Khalil [bib. no. 2075-a]; recopied by Barbahari, 'Aqida. Cf. Ibn al-Farri’, 
Mu'tamad. 


38 Pupil of Mugqátil, like Maysarā. 
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(ghariza yagin), permitting repentance and salvation.?? Muhisibi 
specifies: “instinct placed by God within his creatures (who are) submit- 
ted to the test of serving Him: by it, He makes it possible to find proof 
for those who have reached the age of discretion, furnishing their reason 
with an invisible counselor, who promises and threatens, commands and 
prohibits, dissuades and advises.” "It is the instrument that leads to 
comprehension.''49 It is the tool of obedience to the Law; it cannot reach 
divinity (Ibn ‘Ata’).41 Without the spirit (rh), the ‘agl is inoperative 
(Kharràz);^? (6) (Hisham): natural light placed by God in the heart, as an 
instinct of vision; (7) (Imamites): comprehension (ma'rifa) accorded by 
God, varying according to acquired knowledge, showing what is useful 
and what is damaging;*3 (8) Zahirites: result acquired by the ac- 
complishment of licit acts and fleeing from sins;** (9) Mu'tazilites:*5 
unique interior guide (dalil; according to Wasil); permanent and autono- 
mous act, operation of the mind in the body, spiritual essence of man 
thus constructing itself: Iubb, safwat al-rith, sani‘ al-rith fi'l-badan..*° It dis- 
cerns the good from the evil (taqbih wa tahsin). It chooses and follows 
what is most appropriate; (10) Qarmathians: first divine emanation (be- 
tween the nür 'ulwi and nafs); (11) Philosophers: active intellect, ‘aql fa"al: 
substance (jawhar) separate and immaterial; first divine emanation which 
emanates in man a second emanation, ‘aq! mustafad, which acts on a third, 
passive, 'agl bi’l-milka (memory) to engender ideas. There are ten ‘aql, 
kinds of angels, responsible for the movement of the nine heavens;^? (12) 
Ishràqiyun: the same theory under other names borrowed from the 
Qarmathians:4 first emanation: nür qahir, and second: nür maqhür.*? 
Discussion of the following superiorities: 
‘aql > shar‘ (sam', ‘ilm). Superiority of reason over Law (= tradition 


39 Ap, Kitab al-‘aql, summarized by Maysara-b-‘Abd Rabbihi Dawraqi (Sam'ani, s.v.), 
reedited by Ibn Raja’ and Sinjari (Dhahabi, I'tidal [bib. no. 530-d] I, 324; III, 222), accepted 
by Ibn Hanbal (Qat II, 152). i 

40 Muhasibi, M@iyat al-'agl wa ma'nāhu (Faydiya ms. 1101, VIII). A famous thesis badly 
summarized ap. Malini, Arba'in; Dhahabi, "Ibar [bib. no. 530-b], s.a. 243; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Dhamm al-hawá [see bib. no. 370-0]; Subki, s.v. 

41 Cf, Taw., p. 195; Tirmidhi, ‘Hal [bib. no. 2234-b], 200a; Misri (Sh. Tab I, 70). 

42 This volume, p. 17, n. 36. 

43 These two theses are cited by Muhisibi, loc. cit. 

*5 Hazm, loc. cit. 

45 [They] say: 'uqūl mutasawiya [the intellects are entirely equal] and the Sunnites say: 
mutafawita [certain intellects are superior to others] (Aba Shakür Salimi, ch. 1). 

46 Muhasibi, loc. cit.; Jahiz, Mukhtarat II, 240; I, 43 (istibana). 

47 Tahinawi, s.v. 

48 Cf, Malati (bib. no. 2153-a], f. 34. 49 Tahinawi, s.v. 
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and revelation): Imamiya, Ibadites, Mu'tazila*?—against Hashwiya, 
Hanafites, and mystics;?! 

wujūb al-fikr (fahs, istidlal, i'tibar) qabl al-sam‘. Obligation of reflection 
before deferring to authority of tradition—Bayhasiya, Imimiya, 
Muttazila, Najjariya, Karramiya,5? Tabari—against Dirar, Ibn al- 
Rawandi, and most of the Sunnites;53 

“ilm nazari > "ilm danirt. Superiority of acquired knowledge over the 
data (of the natural law). Mu'tazila, Zahirites, Juwayni, Ghazili, against 
the Hanbalites; the Ash‘arites (for whom everything is innate). For Hal- 
lāj, they are equal in value; l 

fikr > dhikr. Superiority of intellectual reflection over mnemotechnic 
recitation—Mu ‘tazila, Imamiya, Fārisīya, Ittihādīya. As opposed to the 
Hashwiya, and most of the mystics. Hallàj does not take a definite posi- 
tion on this;54 

tagbih wa tahsin al-'aql. Reason is capable of separating (hukm) good (= 
what is proper) from evil—Mu'tazila, Karramiya, Hanbalites, Muhasibi, 
Maturidi—as opposed to the Ash‘arites (reason has only perception, 
idrak);55 

ri'ayat al-aslah li'l-'agl . Reason alone suffices to choose and practice that 
conduct which it judges to be best (= the most profitable) —Mu tazila— 
as opposed to Karramiya and most of the Sunnites.59 

‘ilm < ma'rifa. Superiority of discursive knowledge over comprehen- 
sion (wisdom). Junayd, Qasim Sayyari—as opposed to Dhü'l-Nün, 
Muhasibi, Hallaj.57 


MA'RIFA, comprehension, intuition, knowledge, wisdom.58 In 
grammar: the determination (with the article; opp. nakira); the name 
which designates the thing properly speaking (cf. in law, the inherited 
custom, the unwritten law; urf, maslaha mursala). —What is the ma'rifat 


5° They put ‘ag! N sam‘ (Malati, f. 61). 

51 Nasafi, Bahr al-kalam |bib. no. 2171-a], 5. C£. Alüsi, Jala, 234 ff. and infra, § v; correct 
in this regard Taw., 187, below. 

52 Who maintain that it is mandatory to believe in the data arrived at through reason 
(Shahr. I, 153). Jahm (condemned by Ibn Karram), Najjar, and Abū Hashim (Farq, 312) 
recommend cven initial systematic doubt, like Descartes. 

53 Hazm IV, 35; Shahr. I, 68; 114-115; Jurjani, 629. 

5* Response to Faris (on Kalabadhi, Ta'amuf). Correct Taw., 156.—1£ the dhikr ceases 
before the Resurrection, the fikr will exist then only for the damned (Taw. VI, 15; and Sul. 
on Qur'àn 3:191). Cf. Ch. XIII. 

55 Hazm III, 164; Shahr. I, 153, 

56 The same references; and this volume, p. 32. 

57 Taw., 194-195; Bagli on Qur'àn 47:21; Wisiti retracts: God says to Abraham: aslim 
[submit]; He says to Muhammad: i'lam [teach]. 

5* Ta'rif = celebration of the day of ‘Arafit. 
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Allah, the intuition of God?5? (1) Murji'ites: act of faith, imán; founded 
on the practice of the cult, the fervent recitation of Qur’anic divine 
names. (2) Imàmites: profession of faith founded on reflection and 
proofs. (3) Ash'arites: explicit science of divine attributes, one by one.5? 
(4) Jahm, Mu'tazilites, Najjariya; result of the “via remotionis" (tanzih): 
abstract conception of the pure idea of the divine essence. In conse- 
quence, (5) Bistàmi, Junayd, Khawwas, Sayyari: since the ma'rifa, com- 
prehension, is the ‘ilm al-‘ilm (science of knowledge, the state of one who 
knows that he is knowledgeable), 5! and since there is ma'rifa only with 
respect to a determined and definite object:? this abstract conception of 
essence is a purely negative and disappointing intuition, inferior to the 
discursive science from which it is derived. (6) There does exist a positive 
intuition of God. Emanated from the divine essence; one reaches it by an 
initiatic illumination (Nusayris, Druzes), or by ascetic training (Ibn 
Masarra, philosophers). (7) Tustari: the believer may receive immedi- 
ately in himself the grace of a positive, sureminent certitude, informing 
him about God: mukàashafa bimubasharat al-yaqīn.6 (8) Hallaj: Wisdom is a 
transforming spiritual reality, a divine substance, jawhar rabbani, con- 
ceived in us, by supernatural means, it is the purified substance of our 
cultic life: “‘al-‘ubsidiya jawhara, tatahhurha al-Rubabiya”’ (Wasiti).5* 

Marfa kasbiya aw daririya? Is this intuition acquired or innate? Innate: 
that is instinctive and inevitable in this world and in the next (Jahiz,°° 
Aswari, Ka‘bi). Acquired in this world (innate only for the Imams, says 
Abü'l-Jarüd) and innate in the next (Imamites). According to Muhisibi 
and Hallaj, it is a common impetus of love.55 

Ma ‘tifa wajiba? What kind of necessity is there for the believer to seek 
this intuition of God? A rational obligation ('aglan: Hanafites, Mu tazi- 
lites). Legal duty (shar'an: Ash'arites). Professional commitment, by per- 
sonal vow? (fard: Nari, mystics).5? There is no obligation (Thumama, 
Ibn al-Ráàwandi).9? 

59 Cf, this chapter, XII, part 1v ru'ya). 

60 Farg, 190-192. Cf. previously Ibn ‘Abbas (on Qush. 4). f . 

61 That is Ash‘arite. Hallaj says: fahm al-fahm (Taw. IV, 9). [Cf. also], accident of acci- 
dent, hal (Hazm IV, 208). 

62 Sarraj, Luma‘, 224, 362. 

63 Ibid., 70. *"Ittilà' al-Haqq bi'l-asrár," says Misri (‘Attar I, 127). 

5* Bagli on Qur'àn 36:61. 

55 To him, what has not been realized was not rcalizable. 

66 In which God and the soul recognize each other. Cf. infra. 

67 Cf. the vow of the Khuddàm al-Ka'ba. 

68 Subki II, 266; Sarraj, Luma‘, 40-41. Ibn al-Da‘t, Ruwaym (ap. Qush. 4). 

69 There is an obligation, according to him, to listen (samá") to the divine word only 
when God speaks it to us; this is the idea of the mystics (sama‘, oratorio): to keep watch for 
the sign of grace. 
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3. Hallajian Texts 
I. Man ramahu . . . 


He who has thirst for God and takes reason for his guide, 

He is led (by reason) to graze in a perplexity and left to fend for himself. 
He grows old in an ambiguity of consciousness 

And ends up still asking, with perplexity: ‘Does He exist?”’7° 


II. Lastu bi'l-tawidi alhü . . .71 


No, I am not trifling with the tawhid; and yet my “I” neglects it. 
How can he neglect it, trifle with it? Ah! my "T" is He? 


III. Fragment ap. Kalabadhi (Ta ‘arruf)72 


No one understands Him, except him for whom He makes Himself com- 
prehensible; no one really affirms that God is unique, if He does not unify himself 
for Him; no one believes in Him, if He does not give himself the grace (to do so) 
no one describes Him, if He does not radiate within his intimate consciousness. 


IV. Lam yabqa . . .73 
"If Muhammed had not been sent, the demonstration would not have 


been complete, for all creatures, and the infidels would have hoped to 
escape hell," he was saying; and he recited: 


, 


[From now on], there is no longer, between me and God, an (intermediary) 
explanation, 

Neither proof nor miracles can serve now to convince me! 

Here is the transfiguring explication of the divine fires, flaming (in me), 

Brilliant, like the eastern side of a pearl, irrefutable! 

The proof is His, by Him, toward Him, in Him, 

It is the very attestation of the True, I mean to say a knowledge which explains 
itself. 

The proof is His, by Him, in Him and for Him, 

In truth, we have found Him by means of the revelation of His 
separation from us! 

One cannot deduce the Creator from His work; 

You, contingent beings, are deviated7^ (from Him) by the very breadth of time. 

Such is my existence, my evidence and my conviction, 

Such is the (divine) unification of my tawhid and of my faith! 


7° Taw., 196. Whence the saying of Sulami, commented upon by Mursi: “The reason of 


m leads only to hira [disablement]." (Mu'minün is inferior to muhaqqiqün, Sh. Tab. Il, 


7! Kalàbadhi, Ta‘arruf; London ms. 888, f. 3422; cf. this volume, p. 56, n. 20. 
7? Taw., p. 191. 


- i Kalabàdhi, Ta'arruf; Ibn Jahdam, Bahja [bib. no. 182-a] (except ap. Ibn Khamis, Man- 
ágib). 
7* Like arrows, bayntina azaliya of Ibn al-Haysam (Shahr. VII, 146). 
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So speak those whom He isolates in Himself (ahl al-infirad bihi), 

Whom He endows with gifts of wisdom, in secret and in public. 

Such is the consummation?5 of existence of those to whom He gives ecstasy, 
Sons by blood relation, my companions, my friends!75 


V. Wahhadani Wahidi . . .?? 


And now my Unique has unified me, in (inspiring me with) a veritable tawhid.7® 
To go to Him, none of the mapped-out routes is the Way!7° 
He is the Truth, God is for God the Truth 
Who clothes (creation) with a garment (of glory), and this (glorious) 
garment of realities is, also, Truth! 
His brilliant irradiations are already shining, 
And from their flames bursts flashing lightning! 


b. The Different Kinds of Nameable Things 
1. The Postulates of Islamic Scholasticism 


The Qur'àn speaks only of singular, particular, concrete "things" in 
action: ashyd’ (sing. shay’). It does not treat of abstract essences, of types 
or of possibles, and divine attributes themselves appear only in the form 
of efficient names: asmá' (sing. ism). Example: the Powerful, the Slayer. 


The first tendency of the theologians was to group under the name of 
“bodies,” ajsam (sing. jism), measurable quantities, all the determinable 
objects that the Qur'àn isolates. God is the “thing” par excellence,?? 
therefore a body" for the old Imamites, from Hisham®! to Nashi; for 
the old Sunnites, also, from Mugitil to Ibn Hanbal: because He is abso- 
lutely dense (samad = là jawfa lahu); “one with respect to His substance 
(ahadi al-jawhar)," says Ibn Karràm.8? 

Jahm was the first to put God absolutely apart from all things;?? not so 


75 Hadha wujüdun (wujüdi'l-wajidina lahu): literally, the existentialization. Kalabadhi 
comments: the "burning." 

76 Ahl al-infirad. C£. bada'a'l-Islám ghariban. . . . ; 

77 Taw., 138, correct in first verse; bi tawhidi. The second verse is “huwa Haqqun, wa'l- 
Haqq li'l-Haqq haqqun mulbisun, wa labsu'l-haqá'iqi Haqq.” Variant: wahdati wahdi, hasha- 
sani wahdi. J 

78 Cf. this volume, pp. 232-233. Brunschvig compared to Spinoza (Ethique, Ve. 

79 Tarq (cf. a verse by Nasrabidhi, ap. Bagli, on Qur’ān 53:43; Ibn Jahdam, Bahja [bib. 
no. 182-4], ch. VI, translating John 11:25: tarq al-haqq. 

80 Nashi (ap. Tahanawi, s.v. shay’). . 

81 A "body" which is limited to no relative size but which fixes the proportions of all 
things (Qut., Mukht., 60) = md qāma binafsihi (Muqaddast, bad’, Huart ed. I, 39). A thick 
ingot, without holes or pores (ibid., I, 85). 

82 Cf. Ibn al-Dà'i, 422. 

83 God is neither a thing nor a non-thing (Hazm IV, 205); the Mu'tazilites tone down: 
“God is a thing, not like things" ('aqida, ap. Ash'ari, [bib. no. 2021-a]). 
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much as a transcendent Being, but simply as a concept: an idea of a 
Creator, universal activity, general cause of change, immediate author of 
accidents, Who manipulates as He wills substances, without letting Him- 
self be seized by any of them — the Absolute, al-Qadim, by opposition to 
the contingent, hadath, literally “the event," the "happening." 

The Qur'an, in this incessantly renewed contingent, had pointed out 
certain "acquisitions" of a permanent nature, communicated to man by 
the usage and the very wearing out of things perishable: arzáq. Like sen- 
sations (color, odor, taste, sound, form) felt by our body; like the data of 
knowledge, virtues, inspirations (souls themselves), imprinted in our 
heart. In opposition to asma’, names, grammarians defined sifat, adjec- 
tives, attributes. And theologians set over against bodies, definite sub- 
stances (jawahir), general qualities, definite accidents (a'rad). The former 
were perceived by the senses in a momentary, but positive, fashion, as 
having form (siira); the latter were inscribed in the heart in a permanent 
but mental fashion, as a simple acceptation, an idea (ma'nà). 

Here are their fundamental postulates, which dominate all the systems 
of the mutakallimün, from the second to the fifth century of the Hijra:84 

a) every created thing is quantified by its very definition (wad", ta'ym, 
raqq al-kawn), therefore?5 necessarily (talazum) extended (kawn, tahay- 
yuz); it is a body, a discontinuous component of unities in limited 
number, elementary substances; jawhar fard = dharra (atom) = nuqta 
(point). The atom is the ultimate element and the unique reality of every 
created thing: outside of it, there is only emptiness (khala’). Two atoms 
cannot coexist in the same place; there cannot be copenetration, not rea]86 
conjugation of two substances (there are none which are immaterial); 

b) God, who creates and recreates atoms every instant?" assembles 
them at will, tajwiz,99 to form bodies, ajsam, discontinuous, momentary 
assemblages; 

C) these assemblages have no existence of their own (only the atom 
exists):8? nafy al-maqadir. Neither perceived relationships of situation— 


84 This summary is a modification of the summary by S. Munk (tr. of Maimonides, 
Guide des égarés 1, 375 f£), who had used very indirect sources; by means of the Tahafut of 
Ghazali and some Khildfiyat of Ibn Kamal Pasha. According to Bagillàni, these postulates 
ae coessential with revealed dogma (Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddima [bib. no. 581-a], 1322 ed., p. 
253). 

85 Sic, This is the postulate of ‘Allaf and of Ash'ari. 

" #6 Against the theory of sensation caught through imtizaj, hull. (Jahm, Hishim, Ibn 
aysàn). 

87 Khalq fi kull waqt (Salimiya, Ash'ari, Ibn 'Arabi). 

*8 Everything which is imaginable is admissible from the standpoint of reason; and the 
possibles do not need to appear realizable in order to be. 

89 A hexahedral point with six sides (before, behind, right, left, high, low); thus capable 
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geometric line, plan, volume, space—nor numerical ensembles, entire or 
fractions (discreet quantities)—nor analytical relations (unity, plurality, 
perpendicularity, obliquity, properties of inscribed polygons)—nor nat- 
ural states (perception, health, sickness)—nor cyclical periods (seasons, 
revolutions of the stars)—nor persons exist; they are nothings ('adamiyat, 
nu iit), subjective accidents without duration, superimposed on the atom 
that is our heart, in fortuitous simultaneity with certain objective acci- 
dents (wujüdtyat, sifat); 

d) physical science is the virtual sum of the twenty-one objective acci- 
dents (mawjüdát) and of their twenty-one negations, that we perceive as 
relative to exterior atoms: extension, color, sound, taste, odor, equilib- 
rium; heat, cold, humidity, dryness; composition (ta’lif); life, pain, 
power, will, refusal, desire, disgust, belief, doubt, reflection (nazar = 
kalam al-nafs). Besides, the objectivity of sensations is as suspect as it is 
unverifiable, since they show us bodies as (if they were) continuous; 

e) each accident lasts only the instant that is its due; durations therefore 
do not exist. Time is only arbitrary collections of heterogeneous instants, 
anat (sing. d) = awqat (sing. waqt). What appears to us as the *mono- 
drome" and irreversible succession of instants is only the first of the six 
modes of priority (tagaddum) that God accords occasionally to this with 
respect to that: anteriority of date, causality, appropriateness (tab* = sim- 
ple habit momentarily imprinted), precedence (dignity), rank (function), 
essence. There are neither natures’? nor personalities in themselves, but 
only habits, 'adat; 

f) accident cannot be superimposed on accident, but only on atom; 
from the one only the one can come. Otherwise God would no longer be 
the direct creator of everything, and the chainlike sequence of secondary 
causes would proceed ad infinitum (tasalsul), which is absurd. There is no 
infinite, either in power?! or in act; neither simultaneous nor successive; 

g) instead of the five universals (mufradat), there is only one: the acci- 
dent. Instead of ten categories (maqrilát), there are only two: substance (= 
atom) and localization?? (= ka’iniya) or place (kawn = ayn = makan); 

h) when an atom, at two different instants, 1' and 2', occupies the 


of six compositions (ta'lifát), with six other atoms: two by two (mujawara). It is from this 
that Hallaj takes the “‘six aspects" of the primordial point (this chapter, part II). 

90 Objections: fire is latent (kunin) in the flint: Nazzàm, against Dirar, Baqillani (Hazm 
V, 60). White dilates (farq), black contracts (jam) the vision (Hazm V, 137, 60). 

91 [bn Sinà successfully established that there is one potential infinity, which is the possibil- 
ity of always adding 1, by his three proofs known as “parallelism,” the “ladder” (sullam), 
and the "shield" (Jurjāni [bib. no. 2130], 450-455). 

92 Which has two modalities (supra, this volume, p. 49, n. 168). 
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same place, it is said to be at rest (sukiin); when at two different instants, 
1’ and 2', it occupies two different places, A and B, it is said to be in 
movement (haraka).°? This reduction of movement to the marking out A 
B of local displacement, seen from without, without consideration of the 
force that provokes it,9* leads the mutakallimtin to certain affirmations of 
an exaggerated relativism.95 For example, between the two vertical 
movements of a stone thrown into the air and falling back to earth, 
"there is no instant of intermediate repose." Given two atoms, A and B, 
face to face (muhadh): if B moves, A, although immobile, “must have 
moved, since the face-to-face position has changed.” Inversely, the man 
who is seated in a moving boat “does not move.” When a body moves, 
“only the superficial atoms” are in movement, etc. m 

These postulates, with their incisive positivism and implicit mate- 
rialism, therefore brought an absolute refusal of all existence of general 
ideas, of immaterial determinations (angels being defined as subtle 
bodies, and souls being considered as simple accidents without duration, 
thus incapable of being resurrected identical). The decisive objection, 
glimpsed by Hishàm and Bishr, was stated by Mu'ammar (rma'ani).96 
Granted, the knowledge of such and such an event does not exist outside 
of the event itself. The knowledge that Zayd retains of this event is not, 
however, altogether the same as the knowledge that ‘Amr retains of it. 
But what, then, is this formal distinction that would occur between two 
pure and identical nothings? Following Hisham, Marisi, Ibn Kullab, and 
Ibn Karram—Abii Hashim, followed by Ash‘ari and Juwayni, resolves 
the question?" like the Greek philosophers, attributing to ideas a mode of 
rudimentary immaterial existence, a conceptual modalization; existing 
not in themselves (in se, ‘ald "l-itláq),99 but as taken in a certain acceptation 
(wajh; secundum quid; fi qadiya); this acceptation constituting our mind ina 
certain state (hal: pl. ahwal):99 because our mind thinks them such. 100 


93 The fact of its "arrival" at A at the instant of 1', and at B at 2’, is neither a rest nor a 
motion; it is created (ka’iniya) at A, recreated at B (‘Allaf, Jubbà'i, Abū Hashim, Ash'ari). 
To Mu'ammar place varies and motion does not exist. , ERN 
°* Which causes to jump from A to B (Nazzàm, Bishr, Ibn al-Rawandi, Qalanisi). 
°5 [sfará'ini, ap. Tahànawi [bib. no. 853-a], 1275; Hazm V, 46. DM 
96 Just as a sickness results from a cause (Cilla), knowledge arouses an individual state of 
assimilation, unique to the mind which grasps it: ‘ilm al-'ilm, accident of accident (denied by 
"Alláf); Farq, 181. C£. this volume, p. 62. The question had been posed earlier in the context 
of knowing in what sense did the faith of Zayd differ from that of ‘Amr (Farg., 191, 192, 
196). 

97 Shahrast. I, 101; Farq., 180-182, 

98 Like the Platonists and the ishragiyun. 

°9 Hazm IV, 208; V, 49, 


100 Ikhtisás al-'ilm bi Zayd lihal. Ash'ari, from determinism, says: lr ‘aynihi: reducing all 
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By a convergent analysis, conducted in an inverse direction, Muhasibi, 
making precise his psychological experimentation, his very subtle 
analysis of the volunary act in the heart, !?! found their first origin not in 
the arbitrary emptiness of our will alone, nor in the fundamental inertia 
of pure thought, but in a certain "state," hal, of the soul, due to a certain 
orientation (jiha)19? of the perceived idea: offered, presented to our will 
in an appealing fashion, clothed with a seductive, divine grace, legitimiz- 
ing (without imposing)! the acceptance of this idea by our will. And 
the school of Muhisibi situated in this "state" the acceptance, thus the 
stabilization in us ofa certain acceptation of the idea—in the patient culti- 
vation of this fertile germ, intention insinuated? by God in the soul 
when it (the soul) meditates—the essential vocation of man endowed 
with speech. These states (ahwal), divine favors (fawa’id), actual graces 
(lata’if ) being, according to them, the point of insertion, of ingrafting, in 
us of sanctifying realities (haga’iq), higher than (those of) perishable 
bodies: divine acts (af'ül). Muhasibi notes, then, in one and the same 
body (jasad), the duality of two nihs; as in the case of the satanic was- 
wasa 105 

Abū Hashim had borrowed this word hal from the grammarians, and 
Muhisibi from the physicians. In grammar, hal designates the state of the 
verb with respect to the agent. As we know, in Semitic languages, contrary 
to our modern languages, the modes and the tenses of the verb are relative 
to the action. The hal is the becoming, that circumstance of a state, that excep- 
tional coloration of the verb, that personal nuance of the action that re- 
veals the intention of the agent (cf. tahwil). 

HAL (1) In medicine, the special physiological state, the actual, func- 
tional equilibrium of a particular living being, kayfiya muklassa bi dhi nafs; 
(2) in grammar: the accidental qualificative, 1° the time in which you are 
placed by convention (historical present, future); (3) in law: suhbat al-hal, 


possibilities of existentialization of the idea to that determined conception which is imposed 


on us instantly. 

101 This volume, pp. 25, 37-38. He follows in this instance, the data of Shaqiq; like Misri. 

102 Hallaj, Taw. X, 17. 

103 Apropos of the "souls devoid of truth, . . 
which no divine suggestion has penetrated,” Hallaj adds 
power does not do violence to carnal nature" (on Qur'àn 74:52). 

104 Hull al-fawa’id (Muhàsibi, Mahabba, in fine); cf. REI, 1932, pp. 527, 531-533 (Ghaz- 
ali); huliil, in grammar, is the incidence of the accident of flexion of a word (fi mahall). Cf. 
huliil al-ajal (Hasan, ps. risala to ‘Umar Il, 11), fawa'id: term repeated by Ibn al-Haysam; 
hull al-na't fi'l-man'üt (Tahanawi). D 

105 Duality denied by the mutakallimun (Shibli, Akam, 161). 

106 Goguyer, 80. 


. empty, virgin (sterile) consciousnesses, 
“the reason for it is that: the divine 
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maintenance in the future of the special treatment that I applied to a legal 
action in the past (principle of permanence, istishab, posed by Shafi'1); (4) 
Muhisibi: notion of the mystic state; (5) Abū Hashim and Nasir Tüsi: the 
role (wajh) that I conceive and assign to that idea, in the economy of my 
acts; (6) Ash'ari, Baqillani, Juwayni, by determinism, reduce to this role 
(in us) all the reality of the concept; (7) the authors cited in numbers 5 and 
6 compare the modes of inherence of the divine attributes in God with 
the modalities of insertion of concepts in our mind; (8) the common doc- 
trine of the subsequent theologians, with Fakhr Razi and Jurjani, rejects 
the notion of hal;1°7 but the “little catechism” of Sanüsi takes it up 
again. 108 
The notion of the point, nuqta, in Hallaj:199 


The point is the origin of every line, and the entire line is nothing but points 
joined together. Now, the line cannot do without the point nor the points with- 
out the line. And every line that one draws, perpendicular or oblique, departs, by 
a movement, from this same point. And everything on which a person's look 
falls is a point, between two other points. This indicates clearly that God makes 
Himself explicit through everything which is perceived and considered; every- 
thing that one sees face to face signifies Him.!1? And this is why I have said: I 
have seen nothing in which I have not seen God. 


The notion of the instant, waqt, in Hallaj: 

The instant is, in the field of mental vision, the equivalent of the point 
of return (retrogression point) in the geometric plan: the unit of psychic 
measure, the dysrhythm that awakens, the dissonance which surprises, 
the prick that brings one back to consciousness, that change in the 
heartbeat, that divine touch of which ecstasy (wajd) is only the physical 
trace, the perceptible aspect, when there is one. How is it produced? 
“Ecstasy,” said Junayd, “‘is a suspension of (human) qualities at the mo- 
ment of a touch (sima) of the divine essence, as the result of joy.” “It is,” 
rectifies Ibn ‘Ata’, “a suspension of (human) qualities at the moment of a 
touch signifying the divine essence, as the result of pain.””!11 Hallaj, to 
get out of this dilemma, !!? establishes that the instant, like the ecstasy, is 


107 Tahanawi [bib. no. 853-a], s.v. Shahr. I, 101. Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 419. Hor- 
ten, ZDMG LXIII, 303-324. 

108 ‘Agida sughra, ed. J. D. Luciani, 1896. 

109 Akhbar, no. 4. 

110 Compare the Qarmathian pantheism of Mu'izz: “You are the place, for the place in- 
dicates divine expansion (fayd) and purifies thought, O Actualizer of the place! And the 
place is the center which shows where You are" (fragment IV of the Guyard edition). 

Cf. Ibn Sina: wahdat al-anfus (Ghazali, Tahafut, 79) and Ibn Rushd: wahdat al-'agl, unity of 
the active intellect in all men (Taháfut, 131-132; tr. R. Marti, Pugio fidei I, xit, $11). 

113 Tahanawi [bib. no. 853-a], 1454. 

112 That he resolves like Ibn ‘Ati’ (cf. this chapter, part 11-b-3). 
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a transitory thing, a means, not an end, of grace. When Abü'l-Sawda 
asks him:13 “For the Wise man is there an ‘instant’ as well?" He answers: 
“No.” “Why?” “Because the instant is a breeze of joy which rises sud- 
denly from sadness, whereas wisdom is an ocean whose tides rise and 
fall: thus, for the wise man, the instant is an obscure night (wagtuhu aswad 
wa muzlim)." And he recites: 


The gifts of wisdom require the disappearance of everything which is yours, 
And the novice betrays himself by a look without penetration. 


“The ecstatic witnesses the negation of number and the affirmation of 
ecstasy beyond the post-eternity.” ‘“‘Post-eternity indicates a cessation of 
the dividing-up by number, and a disappearance of instants in the divine 
aevum (sarmad).” “The instant (in the heart of man) is like a shell in the 
heart of the sea; tomorrow (in the high tide of the Resurrection), the 
shells will be cast up on the sand (where they will open and die, revealing 
their pearl).’’114 


2. The Modes of Existence of Things, ad extra! 


(1) A thing is called muhdath, contingent, invented, insofar as it is de- 
pendent on God, accidentally, outside the divine essence; for example, 
the knowledge that God has of his creation (Jahm), the free acts of man 
(Mu'tazilites). Muhdath, at first differentiated!!$ from makhlüq, created 
(i.c., realized hic et nunc, explicitly), !!? became identified with it little by 
little, when it was recognized that all muhdath, made contingent, is by 
nature maqdür, “projected,” and weighed in the equilibration (tagdir) of 
the divine design, 118 therefore ma ‘lim, known and numbered in advance 
by God; 

(2) a thing is called mawjiid, existent, as soon as it has been envisaged 
by God: as soon as it has undergone the “fiat” (kun! ijád), received the 
veil of the name (hijab al-ism), the seal (tab‘) of contingency (hudüth), de- 
termining for it a virtual "place" (urf al-makaán)!?? before God; constitut- 
ing for it an ideal hecceity of potentiality, kan. For Hallaj, as for the Is- 
máà'ilis,!2! kan is the qualification and makan the quantification, purely 


113 Ap. Kalabadhi, Ta'amuf. 

114 Bagli, Shath., f. 173; tafsir on Qur’in 98:6. * Attar, Tadhkira [bib. no. 1101-c] IT, 140. 

115 Conceived in our spirit as separated entities, set apart from God. 

116 Jahm, Zuhayr Athari (Ash‘ari [bib. no. 2021-a], Paris ms. 1453, f. 1002). — — 

117 Either because His power was considered incomplete or His knowledge implicit (cf. 
this chapter, part 11-c); created (jahm). 

118 [bn Karram: khalq bi'l-qudra. 

119 Hallaj (cf. this chapter, part u-c), Ash'ari. 

129 Hallaj on Qur'àn 57:3 (Sulami). 

121 Taw. 1, 8; XL, 2, 13, and p. 205 (A-11). Mu'izz. 
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TABLE OF CONCORDANCE 
BETWEEN THE PRINCIPLES OF Kaldm AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES BORROWED 
FROM THE IMAMITES AND THE HELLENISTS BEFORE THE 4TH CENTURY OF THE Hira? 


PRINCIPLES 
being 
bodies 
substances 
sensations 


ideas 


the infinite 


the wholes 


the human person 
internal sense 
cosmogony 

legal obligation 
prophecy 


the Imam 
the resurrection 


KALAM 
qadim, hadath 
X jawhar fard 
mà laysa fi mahall 


subjectives 
mubáashara subjective 


the discontinuous— 
no accidental accident 


nafy al-maqádir, akwar, 
aflak, tabà'i', maqülàt, 
ashkhàs 

haykal, factitious, (nafy 
al-hayat)§ 

‘aql = (sixth sense) only 


tajwiz, mahabba 
fard, harám 
ta'dib, ta'nib al-anbiya’ 


a valid believer 
hashr jismani 


1 The principles adopted by Hallaj are in italics, 
? Adopted by Jahm, the Ibadites, Hisham, Nazzim, Ibn Kaysàn, the Zahirites 


(Farq., 114). 


PHILOSOPHERS 
wajib, mumkin 
ta'yin (madda + süra) 
ma laysa fi mawdü* 

(hulul al-mujarradat) 
mizaj al-ajsám? 
(harakat) 
tawlid, husül al-süra 
(tal + 'ard) 


tanasukh, tasalsul,3 
ishraq—the 
continuous* 


ithbàt al-magádir . . . 


ril, material respiration 

'agl, and five internal 
senses® 

‘adl, “inaya azaliya 

wajib, mahzūr (li'l-'agl) 

tasfiya, isti'dad 
li'l-mujiza 

afdal, ma'süm 

mi'ad rūhānī 


? [bn Sinà accepts virtual infinity (see his arguments against atomism, ap. Jurjāni, 
[bib. no. 2130-b]). 


5 Accepted by Hishàm and Nazzàm. 

5 [thbat al-hayat, according to the Ibàdites. 

6 [These five internal senses are:] (1) hiss mushtarik (gathers all impressions); (2) 
khayal (works on sensations: knowledge of the sensient kind); (3) wahima 
(perception of particular significations: evaluative, estimative [reason]; (4) 
háfiza (sensitive memory); (5) mutakhayyila (intellective reason) = mutasarrifa 
(to arrange and distinguish). In Thomism there are only four: (1), (2), (3), and 


(4). 
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immaterial, of every possible concept, before God. “Each thing which 
was not, then is, can come forth only at a (prepared) place."12? When the 
creative decision, the ''fiat" (takwin) is sanctioned by the innovation 
(ibda‘) of some divine work (san‘) in the world, this is its ‘‘existentializa~ 
tion” as a thing, its kawn (pl. akwan), its own localization, individuation 
hic et nunc. It is, in itself, a substantial creature, khaliqa; with respect to the 
other created things, an “enclosure,” a nature, tabi‘a (or ‘ada, a simple 
custom); and God then confers on it in plenitude its distinct existence, 
wujūd, in causing it to come forth hic et nunc, innovated, mabdi'. 

"Allàf and Ash'ari have given a materialistic coloration, a spatializa- 
tion, to the word kawn by linking it by a nexus!2? to the atom which 
comes forth in it. But, for Hallaj and the Isma‘ilis, kawn designates all the 
modes of existentialization, material (marsiimat) and spiritual 
(maf ‘ilat), 124 and kan125 is the exponent common to all the possibles (in- 
finite in number): this means that God envisages them: mawjid = 
mukawwan ;126 

(3) the thing is called ma lim, known insofar as God has foreseen it and 
intended it in His wisdom. Its state, with respect to created things, before 
and after its existence, is nothingness, ‘adam (ma'‘diim).127 Its unique mode 
of permanence is the divine confirmation, thubit, which places it, which 
may engrave it in our memory (first sense of mumkin). Hallaj, as against 
the Mu'tazilites,128 shows that every muhdath, contingent, is specially 
known, ma'lim, and particularly projected, maqdūr, by God: from the 
very beginning of genesis, as an integral part of the raw material of its 


design, mashi’a;129 
(4) the thing is called mafhüm ,13° understood, that is to say conceivable, 


122 Taw, XI, 2. . 

123 For them, kawn = husil al-jawhar fi'l-hayz. And the makan is pure nothingness (void). 
To the ishragiytin, on the contrary, makan (= haykal) is a real partitioning of space, a cadre 
existing prior to the beings that run through it. 

124 Taw. XI, 2; cf. kumün of Nazzim. 

125 Syn.: thubat (Mu'tazilites), takwin azalr (Maturidi). 

126 The Mawjrid dhihni of philosophers: the possible and the necessary. 

127 A Mu'tazilite principle, recalled by Ibn al-Rawandi: “lā shay’ illà mawjad.” Khayyat, 
Ka'bi, and Ash'ari, abandoning it, put forward ‘adam = thubüt, and speak of “the existence 
of nothingness” (cf. Ibn Karram). 

128 To Hisham, 'Allaf, Juwayni, God knows ab aeterno only the universals. 

129 Cf. this chapter, part i1-c. 

130 A word introduced in the period of Hallaj (Taw. X, 17). In grammar mafhim (opp. of 
mantig) is a synonym of ma‘nd (opp. of lafz). A. H. Basri, the last great Mu'tazilite, poses 
mafhiim = mawjüd + ma‘dim + i'tibari (= hal), Jahiz and the Basrians still called malim im- 
properly both the realized and the unrcalizable. Takwin N mukawwan (according to Sun- 
nites, against Ibn Karram and Ash'ari cf. Abū Shakir Salimi). 
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from the moment when its idea corresponds to a possibility (second 
sense of mumkin) for our understanding (secondary knowledge): whether 
it materializes or not. Vis-à-vis God, and ourselves, its mode of presenta- 
tion is called tahaqquq, ascertainment. I am leaving aside here the neces- 
sary and the viable (wajib, ja'iz), the impossible and the absurd (mumtani‘, 
mustahil), questions of logic and ethics that only Abū Hashim and the 
Hellenistic philosophers mingle with ontology. 

From this come the following discussions on the superiorities:131 

wujtid > kawn. Existence takes precedence over extension (immaterial 
beings exist)—Rühàniyün, hukama’, and subsequent Ash'arites (Ghazali, 
Raghib); against all the ancient mutakallimiin disciples of ‘Allaf and 
Ash'ari, for whom these two terms are identical. For Hallaj as for 
Mu'izz, wujūd signifies the qualification by God (kan) of the creature.132 
The proposition will be exaggerated by the emanatist schools (ishraq of 
Suhrawardi of Aleppo) and monist schools (wahdat al-wujüd of Ibn 
‘Arabi), identifying the virtuality of ideas with the existence of things (or 
inversely); 

mawjud > ma'līm.133 There are more things in existence than God es- 
tablished and knew in the beginning: divine prescience knows all bodies; 
it did not know, before genesis, accidents;!?^ and among them future free 
(human acts) before their production. These latter are objects of a second 
divine science, created lā ft mahall, experimental—Jahm, Hisham, 
Mu'tazilites, Ibn Karram, Ibn al-Rawandi—as against the Hashwiya, 
Hanafites, Salimiya, Hallajiya, Ash‘arites, for whom all mawjud is ma‘lim 
ab aeterno;135 

wujüd > imkan. The existentialization of a thing imprints upon it a 
character of reality superior to its simple possibility, envisaged by God: 
Mu'tazilites, hukama’,196 Hallaj, Ibn al-Khatib. As against Ibn Kullab, 
Junayd, Ash‘ari, Ghazili, Ibn ‘Arabi; for whom God, the only Being, is 

31 To the Mu'tazilites kawn = wujüd; thubüt = tahaqquq; ma‘lam = mafhūm (except for 
A. H. Basri). To Ash‘ari, these four terms are synonymous. 


3? Taw. XI, 2, 13; I, 8; Mu'izz, fragment VIII in the Guyard edition. 

133 This false proposition appears to be an unwarranted induction drawn from the fol- 
lowing proposition (mawjüd > mumkin). 

134 To the philosophers Farabi and Ibn Sind, joined by Juwayni and Ghazali (in the mid- 
dle of his life: laduniya, qistas mustaqim: against mungidh), God knows ab aeterno the future 
only under the form engraved (irtisam) with a limited number of universals (kulliyat): He 
AN know the particulars (uz "yat. Cf. Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 399; Sadr Shirazi, 
135 For other reasons, Junayd distinguishes mawjüd from ma lim (cf. Hilya, s.v.). Ash‘ari 
pur a almost completely. C£. Hisham, for whom mukawwan = jism (Maqdisi, 

ad" 1, 38). 


136 For whom wujād > wujüb (except for God, the necessary Being, wajib al-wujüd). 
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unable to change, or to increase, even in accidental glory. “Nothing 
more is found in the possible than in the existentialized," 137 declares 
Ghazili, after Abū Talib Makki, #98 which is not the Mu'tazilite wujtid al- 


aslah (external and a priori); 

jiha; Nihaya N 139 bidaya? Has the existentialization of creation a pur- 
pose? Is its finality more than its source? Since every thing is limited, the 
conclusion of its existence brings it back to the threshold of its origin, 
reduces it to the rank of a possible, before God. All the mutakallimiin, and 
most of the mystics, notably Junayd: even in human existence. As 
against Hallaj, for whom the finality is the definitive realization (nihaya = 
tahqiq), and can be for man deification. 14° According to him, existence is 
for each thing the gift of a goodness that is not retracted (jad); a continu- 
ous perfectioning, in a determined sense (jiha), in view of posteternity 
(abad); 

mafhiim > ma‘lam. God conceives more possibles than He creates (and 
intimates to us) effective beings. For Ash‘ari, this simply signifies the 
mystery of His good pleasure (tajwiz) towards us. For Hallaj, this means 


137 “Laysa fi'l-imkan abda^ mimmd kan”; a famous proposition, supported (Haytami, 
Fatāwā [bib. no. 742-a], 39; abandon, ap. igtisad, mustasfa) briefly by him in four works 
(Ihya’ [bib. no. 280-a], s.v. tawakkul, jawahir al-Qur'án, ajwiba musakkita, maqasid al-falasifa) 
and whose resigned optimism about it was intensely debated (cf. bibliography, ap. Ibn al- 
Dabbigh, Ibriz II, 169-208; Ibn al-Munayyir, Bigà'i; Samhüdi: Brockelmann II, 174). It 
derives from 'Abbàd (Ibn Hazm II, 164): God could make no other world (mumkin is not 
ahad al-tarafayn, cf. Ibn Kamal Pasha: this is the totality of possibles, not only the suggested 
alternative), and He can meddle with nothing; there was nothing more to extract of the 
possible than this universe here (no essential miracles). —Yahya-b-'Adi, the Jacobite phi- 
losopher (d. 364/974) of Baghdad, had also maintained that God could not change the order 
of the world; God could conceive of no possible without quantifying it, hence realizing it; 
this is the categorical exclusion of every unrealized possible (Qifti, hukama’ [bib. no. 2191- 
a], 1326 edition, 237, line 21; 238, lines 3, 10, 11). —Stoic origin: fate (Diodorus), which 
did not exist is impossible (Chrysippius abandons that: Bayle). [Contra:] Jesus is the lord of 
the impossible (Foucauld). 

138 Gradual finality (no longer a priori). According to Sh. Bakhit (rawi: ‘Afifi ‘A. Fattah). 
This would then be the mystical idea (tawakkul) that God chooses for us constantly as the 
best (Ibn ‘Ata’, this volume, p. 113), whence the saying of Makki (this volume, p. 121, n. 
168), cf. the saying of Sahl (Lísán al-mizan IV, 220): He gives the cure, then the sickness, He 
paralyzes the tongue in its prayer so that fate will be accomplished (after AB Warràáq, via 
Saqalli, Surür al-asrar). 

139 The sign N , used here, replaced the customary sign used for logical nonidentity, 
which the printer did not have. 

140 “Which is better (atyab), the beginning (bidaya), or the end (nihaya)? How to compare 
two things that have no meeting point! The end is not the fact ofa simple taste of the better, 
it is the final realization! . . . O my God! if contemplation of pre-eternity (azal) upsets me 
(for I would love You in it only in countenance), then contemplation of the end (ajal) con- 
soles me!” (Hallaj, in Bagli, Shath., f. 127). “The one whom God has mentioned for a re- 
ward in His pre-eternity, God comforts his heart in posteternity" (on Qur’in 13:28). Cf. 
Sulami on Qur'àn 62:4. 
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that God is inexhaustible love, that He freely conceives in Himself an in- 
finite plenitude of possibles (mafhiimat) as such, independently of acciden- 
tal consideration (prescience), that He will realize and reveal a minute 
part of them outside of Himself by creating.!*! For Abü'l-Husayn Basri, 
this amounts to admitting, by renunciation of the common Mu tazilite 
doctrine, 4? that beyond His prescience concerning futures that His crea- 
tion realizes (ma'liim), God has an “intermediate knowledge, "143 'alimiya 
qadima, which embraces ab aetemo the infinity of possibles, among which 
(are) our own "'futuribles," those considered human intentions!44 whose 
realization (or rejection) is imparted by His investiture to our free will. 
Shawahid = azaliyat, the pre-eternals = bariyát, preconceded rights of 
grace. Beyond the preceding modes of existence, which are naturally ac- 
cessible to us, Hallàj twice mentions a pure and simple modality!45 of 
existence, ineffable, supernatural, and immaculate: rights of grace, pre- 
eternal lot of saints; he describes it14 as the total presentation, before the 
divine essence, of an intelligible image—humanity, “‘nasit,” resembling 
those of His Names and Attributes that in His predilection He has been 
pleased to manifest, by means of the creation of a universe where 


sanctified man reflects them, as His special, accidental crown of glory, 147 
forever. 


3. The Degrees of Reality of Things, ab intra148 


(1) Tahaqquq al-mutahaqqiq, the simple verification, ascertainment? of 
a thing by our understanding ( fahm); bearing attribution, for us, of a cor- 


141 Sulami on Qur'àn 47:19. 

142 C£. supra, this volume, p. 72. It must also be affirmed that God also knows as being of 
the future those future things which will be realized: Suhrawardi of Aleppo and Nasir Tüsi 
are formal: the divine ‘ālimīya is the counterpart of the ma'limiya, the knowable object (Sadr 
Shirazi, 340b). 

133 | venture to use, for lack of something better, this expression of Molina instead 
of the barbarism "'scibility." It seems that A. H. Basri was inspired here by Ibn Karram 
(Khaligiya, etc.). 

144 God knows them by predilection, first, since they are, among the acts of creatures, 
the only ones from which He may choose to deify their agents, as one would say using a 
Christian expression, 

145 God's loving foresight of the supplications of His saints. 

146 Ap. Fasl fi'l-mahabba, translated infra, after Bagli. Compare p. 280, n. 29: bariyat, 
translated as “creations” instead of as “creatures graced, intercessions" which is the true 
meaning (cf. tabarri, and’ bari, minhu). 

147 Sand’ al-lāhüt, 

148 This method is developed by Antākī (Dawā), deepening aspects of the work of obli- 
bation by the faithful: islam (= fard al-‘amal), iman (= haqiqat al-'amal), and yaqin (ikhlas al- 
'amal). 


149 The word tahaqquq appears in Hallaj’s work (mutahaqqiq, opp. of mutarassim), in his 
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responding mental trace, a given sense, ta nà; marked by the use of some 
kind of name, ism, simple vestige of the thing in our memory. The thing 
simply entered into us as an object of landscape into the eye of a dis- 
tracted spectator, as an aspect, a qualification; wasf al-wasif. Such is the 
minimum reality, in us, of such and such an existing thing: "this . . . 
which," anna, the indication of its individual difference grasped from 
without, on the wing, the fact of its existentialization, its only particular 
singularity, its “hecceity,” anniya:!$9 (external contour of its ipseity, 
huwiya) it is its individuality, from without, its silhouette, its caricature; 
not yet its personality, from within; 

(2) haqiqa,15! the reality (of the thing), truth, essence: the exact ap- 
preciation of its sense; its correct and scientific denomination, tasmiya, 
predicable and classable for our intelligence. The thing is now safe- 
guarded, consigned in us, like the result of an experience in the notebook 
of the observer; remarked by its proper qualities, like the taste of a fruit 
in the mouth, thanks to its attribute: sifat al-mawsif. It becomes for our 
mind comparable, therefore assimilable; we know "the ‘what’ of it 
what it is, its quiddity, mahiya ,152 its essence (dhàt); 

(3) haqq, the real, the true (of the thing); the essential, for us, in the 
thing, is that by which it becomes conceivable to us,15? that “spiritual 
digestive juice,” hadma rihániya, which makes us assimilate it: that which 
we have veritably in common—we different (creatures)—with it. That 
secret liaison that submits its essence, in its own turn, to God; its appear- 
ance before Him, the transcendent and gratuitous principle of its reality. 
Thus it is that in things as in ourselves it becomes permissible to perceive 


commentary on Qur'àn 3:95. It was used by Qurashi and A. H. Basri (who defined it: isala- 
tan for mawjrid, aslan for ma drm). 

159 Hallàj: Akhbar., no. 7. The form is correct (Taw. II, 6, explained by Suwaydi, Kashf, 
81. C£. Hazm II, 174); it is neither 'atrya nor ániya; moreover anniya appears in the transla- 
tion by Himsi and Kindi of the Plotinian work Théologie d’Aristote as a reading of the Greek 
tò Sti, TÒ xí fjv elvat (p. 189; form anni, p. 118). Syn. shabah, mithal. 

151 The Ghulit had presented the problem (Shahr, Il, 26). 

152 Chosen by Himsi and Kindi to translate to tl. Farabi made a distinction from hecceity 
(Fusūs, 66-67). Comparable to the distinction between forma (actus primus) and operatio (actus 
secundus). Cf. Ghazali, Maqasid, 144. 

153 One must not stop there, as does Qarmathian pantheism, and identify God with the 
real (tahsil, opp. of tanzth, ta'til, ta'wil, tahqiq). The "theology of Aristotle” stops there also 
(al-Bari = al-anniya al-ilà al-haqq, 12, 13), as does Fárábi (Fusris, 82 $55 ff.), in identifying 
God with “the truth: of the expression conforms to its object, or of the object conforms to 
its expression; of the realization of a being (li’l-mawyiid al-hásil); of the proposition that there 
is no way to deny.” Cf. Ghazali, Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 18, 28. —Cf. Jami (Durra [bib. 
no. 1150-d], 258), explaining that Idris reappeared in the form of Elias because the huwiya 
of Idris (seared with his anniya, wujüd, and sära in the fourth heaven) was duplicated and 
appeared (zuhür), particularized (ta'yin) in the anniya of Elias. 
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the seething “unique Source" of sources,15* God, under the names that 
they bear, under the transcendentals that they reflect. Under the pure be- 
ings, disexistentialized, then disessenced, of each thing, our desire recog- 
nizes the same unique Truth, the True, the Veritable, al-Haqq; al -Mawsiif, 
the One Whom it describes, al-Mussamma, the One whom it names. 
This third degree of the realization of the thing in our soul is the ulti- 
mate degree that meditation, exercizing the powers of the soul, can 
normally attain. It places us in direct presence, at the threshold of the 
transcendent Being. It is the simple intellectual evidence of the 
monotheist believer (nazar), the siddiqiya of the “huwa huwa,” the sakina 
of the Prophet:155 that state which is prelude to the intellectual vision of 
God, ruya, Hallaj notes;156 neither the one nor the other consummates 
the mystical union with Him, which—purely supernatural—is infinitely 
above. 
Correspondence of terms employed by Hallaj:157 
I. things (between themselves): nature: tab‘ (rustim, tabã’i‘, ‘adat) 
II. things as created (amongst themselves): the universe: khalq 
(hadath, khala’iq, sana'i*, wasa’it, ‘ala’iq) 
III. realities of things, before God: haqa’iq: 
A: 'ilm al-haqiqa!58 = ‘ilm al-yaqin = wasf al-wāsif = ta'arruf; B: 
hagiqat al-haqiqa = ‘ayn al-yagin = sifat al-mawsüf = ‘irfan; C: haqq 
al-haqiqa = haqq al-yagin = al-mawsüf wasif 59 = ma'rifa 
IV. Divinity: al-Haqq 
Distinction of terms: 
rusum al-tab* N khaliqa (cf. supra, 1, 106). The definition of the thing by 
God, the seal of individuation, does not exhaust all the creative action 
that is exercised upon it.16° God also causes things to change from 
within. Hallaj, as against Jahm, Ash'ari; 
khaliqa N haqiqa.161 The fact of having been created, separated from its 
Creator, therefore changing and perishable, does not exhaust all the sub- 
stance of a thing vis-à-vis God. There is a spiritual intention that persists 
between the Workman and his work, even when He brings disappear- 


154 Hallaj on Qur'an 30:46. Cf. Ibn ‘Ata’, ap. Essai, p. 309, n. 3. 

155 Correct in this sense Taw., passim; cf. Bagli on Qur'an 10:35, 

156 Cf. ru'winā [our fidelities] superior to ara’und [our judgments], according to H. 
Grimme, Anthropos V, 2-3, 529-533, 

157 Taw. II, 2-4, 8; IV; on Qur’in 102:7 (cf. Makki, Quit I, 119); Taw. III, 9; XI; and Kal. 

188 = Tahaqquq (this volume, pp. 74-75). 159 = al-Ma ‘raf, al-Yaqin. 

160 Cf, Hippocrates (Ibn Sab'in, Berlin ms. 29a [bib. no. 446-b]). 

161 The problem of the distinction (without contradiction; against the Druze position) 
between zahir and bātin. Shahr. I, 192; Farq., 178, 193, 213; Hazm V, 41. 
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ance upon His work. “Disappearance,” fana’, survives the “‘disap- 
peared,” fani, as Mu'ammar remarks. With respect to man, in particular, 
this conformity to God becomes of a conceptual, discursive order. The 
physical agent (zani) of a fornication (zinā) does not exhaust all the con- 
ceptual reality that God defines as “fornication” (Ibn Karram). To pros- 
trate one's self—facing the sun—does not necessarily imply the intention 
of idolizing the sun (Marisi, Ibn al-Rawandi, Abū Hashim); the imputa- 
bility of the act is something different from the responsibility of the 
agent. káfir N kufr, according to Hallaj; 

wasf N sifa.162 The “description,” the idea that I have of a thing, is not 
identical a priori to its exact “qualification.” Ibadites, Hanbalites, Hallaj. 
As against Jahiz who, by rationalist libertarianism, reduces sifa to wasf. 
As against Ash‘ari, who by occasionalist determinism, reduces wasf to 
sifa; 

hagiqa N haqq.163 “The reality (of a thing) does not imply the real": 
"al-haqiqa dün al-haqq," says Hallaj, followed in this by Ash’ari. In 
created things, because their reality, in itself, is defaulting, and the real, in 
them, is the creative intention that sustains them. And in speaking of the 
Creator: the term “divinity” is less strong, but more transcendent, than 
*God";164 the idea of the consummation of attributes in simple essence 
does not exhaust the Pure Act, the essential mystery of God, al-Ghayb. 
Hallaj is inclined to apply here not the simple virtual difference of the 
Mu'tazilites and of Najjar between attributes and essence, but the formal 
difference proposed by Ibn Kullab (and Ash‘ari). It is for Himself alone 
that God is, absolutely and immediately, Truth in se, al-Haqq li 'Il-Haqq. 

haqiqa, reality, truth: (1) in grammar, the literal meaning of a wor 
(opp. majaz, the figurative meaning): cf. Qasimi, Usiil [bib. no. 2188-a], 
10, 99; (2) in law, the use ofa word, such as custom (urf) fixes it (wad") in 
the language (Malik, after Qasimi, loc. cit., 43); (3) the later monists con- 
fused it with haqq.165 


162 The problem of the distinction between stira and mana. Jahiz, Mukhtarat [bib. no. 
2125-d], I, 41; Tina’ati, Dalil [bib. no. 2233-a]. 

163 Nonconfusion of idea with being (distinction between logic and ontology). 

164 Macedo—drin, which means on this side of (opp. of wara’), beneath, which lacks; a 
shell, around the seed; a basin, beneath the water (example: al-man qala bi zawaál al-adwa’ bi 
mudawat atibba’ dün Allah [Tabarsi, 116]). This term signifies a conformity by a void, hol- 
low, lack, with that which is not implied in it, but which alone would fill it up. It excludes 
simultaneously logical identity (huwa huwa), logical antagonism (didd), parity (nadd) and 
radical irreconcilability (ghayr; khilaf, cf. this volume, p. 83, n. 203). As Tait remarked, one 
must be careful not to confuse the interior (the reverse side, if it has only two dimensions) ofa 
thing with its inverse (= parity) or its opposite (= antagonism). 

165 Haqq is a relation (in action), haqiga is a relation (in abstracto, in se). 
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haqq, real, veritable: (1) in grammar, conformity of our judgment tq 
the fact, mutabagat al-hukm li'l-waqi*; ‘Anbari believes that it is sufficient 
to reason correctly to obtain it; also Jahiz and Dawüd.196 Nazzàm reca 
tifies: it is the conformity of the thing to our conviction (i'tíqad ), and our 
conviction is not infallible;167 (2) in usi, the claim, that to which one has 
a right, that which one can abandon:168 huqūq Allah (= fara’id) opp. huqiiq 
al-'abd; (3) in theology: it is first an adjective epithet (“‘ilah haqq” after the 
Christian credo, cf Plotinian “theology,” so-called Aristotelian, trans, 
lated by Himsi and Kindi); it becomes the substantive, simply ‘‘al-Haqq,” 
the “true God, "169 in the Tafsir edited under the name of Ja'far in the 
mystical circles of Kufa: Ibn Ghanim, Ma'rüf, and Misri borrow it from 
there; according to them, the word is classical in Süfism.!70 

It is useful to read in the Tawasin the apologue of the butterfly attracted 
by the lamp (ch. II, 2-4): “the gleam of the lamp is the science of reality"; 
its warmth is the "reality of reality; the arrival in contact with the flame is 
the real of the (considered) reality.” “The Real is beyond the reality, and 
the reality does not (necessarily) imply the Real” (II, 1). “The appearance 
of the Law (separated from its reality) is an impiety that is disguised and 
the reality of the impiety is the divine wisdom that is manifested. "17 
"Impiety and faith are distinct with respect to meaning; they are, as far as 
reality is concerned, the same thing."172 “He who separates (in theory) 
impiety from faith is an infidel; he who does not separate (in practical 
judgment) the impious man from the believer is an infidel.””173 Ibn Hazm 
and Ibn al-Da ‘i criticize,174 in Ash'ari, analogous but somewhat distorted 


166 Kull mujtahid musib (Qàsimi [bib. no. 2188-a], 38, 72, 138; Sh., Mizan [bib. no. 741-c] 
I, 28; Ibn al-Murtada, Munya, 63, 67; Ibn al-Jawzi, Ru’tis al-qawárir [bib. no. 370-h], 31. 

_ 167 Whence, his definition of sincerity (sidq): "agreement of the account with the convic- 
tion of the one who gives it; whose account either contradicts or does not contradict fact 
itself." Jahiz, on the other hand, defines it as "agreement ofthe account with what is fact in 
itself; as well as with the conviction (of the one who gives the account)" (ap. Sanüsi, 
Muqadd., J. D. Luciani ed., 1908, pp. 107, 221). 

168 Tahinawi [bib. no. 853-a], 330. 

19? Cf. the written names of the theophor “‘al-Haqq’’ since the third century (Zaydite 
Imims, Nasir, Hadi); the text of Ibn al-Mu'tazz (Shihab, Safina, 1309 ed., p. 425). The 
citing of Mutarrif (ap. Sh. Tab. 1, 33) seems interpolated. 

l 170 The real, experimental, experienced God; the Truth that requires every demonstra- 
tion, “the Purpose of the rites, the Basis of the obediences” (Hallaj). Cf. Qur'àn 22:6; 42:18. 

171 When God really withdraws from a soul (mystic night), istitár. 

172 C£. this edition, 1, 518; Akhbar, no. 33; Nazzàm (Khayyat, Intisar [bib. no. 2137-a], 
29). The inverse position, exteriorist: kufr is horrible only for God (gabih) Who identified 
and stigmatized it, not for the kafir, who is its only creator (muhdith nafs al-kufr). 

173 Akhbar, no. 48. “From the son of his sister: I have seen in a ms. of my uncle Hy-b- 
M." Cf. Tustari's dilemma: man ahala’l-ma‘as?. 

174 Hazm IV, 208; Ibn al-D35 [bib. no. 1081-a], 399. Ibn Fürak was to retract them. 
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propositions: ""Impiety, in the literal sense (nafs al-kufr) is bad; but the 
essence of impiety ('ayn al-kufr) is perhaps good, since it bears witness to 
the Creator.” “Reality is a different (ghayr) thing from the Real. ”175 


c. The Resources of the Arabic Language 


1. The Materials of Grammar 


It is useless to examine the works of Muslim mystics unless one has 
studied very closely the mechanism of Arabic grammar, lexicography, 
morphology, syntax. These authors constantly connect the new techni- 
cal terms that they propose?7® with their ordinary significance, in current 
usage, ascertained by the grammarians; thus, with care, they take advan- 


tage of the diversity of forms and propositions. 

Like Hebrew, Arabic grammar has been dominated in its formation by 
the consideration of a revealed book: the Qur'àn. In this book, the angel 
appears only as a reader, reading to Muhammad the divine decisions that 
dispose of particular things. God, the ‘“Onomaturge” of Genesis, thus 
restores to Arabic words so often metamorphosed by the fantasy of 
pagan poets, their true character, a seal, a consecration; the Qur'anic 
name, ism, confers simultaneously upon the thing its reality, according to 
divine knowledge, its objective (kawn) existence in creation, and its legal 
value (hukm) amongst us: this is the wad‘, the “minting,” of the name. 177 


175 The usual approach of the intellect is to go from the interior to the exterior; it starts 
with the pure and simple mention of an idea (tasawwur, dictum simpliciter) and it conceives 
the affirmation of a meaning of the idea (fasdiq) in order to reach a practical judgment 
(hukm). In this instance, we have the opposite approach, an invagination: from the exterior 
to the interior: the intellect affirms the practical position of the idea (wasf, anniya); next, 
through the conception of its theoretical essence (haqiqa), it envisages its first principle, di- 
vine Truth (aqq). In the first approach, the conceptual step grasps the idea through one of 
its sides, meaning (wajh of Shafi and of Abū Hashim, jiha of Hallaj). In the second, the 
conceptual step grasps what the idea imbues us with at an angle, an attribute (sifa) which 
becomes in us a state (hdl). In itself, the step remains the same: wajh = hal: the conception of 
the mental word. 

The whole difference between the Qarmathian approach and that of contemporary mys- 
tics (especially Hallaj) lies right there, in the purpose of the investigation. They all use the 
same terms and proceed to the same breakdown, through stripping away of successive 
layers, of reality. But, at the center of the stripped kernel, the mystic finds the divine spark 
which ecstasizes and transfigures him, and the Qarmathian finds the cold evidence in which 
he loses himself in impersonal reason: sorte tamen inaequali . . . (God withdraws from him). 
God is personal, singular, free; He intervenes (intermittences). 

176 See Muhasibi on the word ‘aq! (supra, p. 58; comp. with Ibn Sida, Mukhassas III, 15, 
28); ‘Amr Makki, on the word tawba (ap. Ja'far b. Hayyan, Tabagat al-muhaddithin bi Isfahan, 
Zah. ms. tar. 65); Hallaj, on the word ma'rifa (ap. Taw. XI, 1). Comp. M. S. Howell, 
Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language, 4 vols. (Allahabad, 1880-1911): an invaluable list 
of the major classical Arabic treatises on the subject. 

177 Opp. ibham. 
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Words, therefore, are effigies, coined by God Himself, to commemorate, 
like medals (or coins in current usage) the intentions of His singular 
deeds and movements, of His particular creations. The Qur'an not only 
does not necessarily have to submit to our conventions of prosody 
(nazm) or of rhymed prose (saj‘),178 but also must not syntactically seriate 
divine actions as to their meaning (i'rab), nor point out the differentiation 
of their intentions by means of some aspect (hal), God being their unique 
and impenetrable Author. 

The astonishing fixedness of Semitic roots, their trilaterality, deduced, 
for Arabic,179 beginning with Qutrub (d. 206/82118°), from the patient 
work of lexicographers like Khalil (d. 175/791), is a phenomenon of con- 
siderable philosophic importance. In Arabic, the etymology of a word is 
immediately apparent; under the most derivative form of the fifteen ver- 
bal forms, the word remains perpetually connected, even for the most 
ignorant interlocutor, to the always living source of the fundamental 
meaning, to the three primitive consonants of the root. Thus, Arabic dic- 
tionaries could be constituted in a scientific form, the words classified by 
radicals, referring each to the fundamental meaning of the verb, of the 
created, considered mode of action; the verb *'to be” eminently designat- 
ing the creative imperative (kun!). 

Arabic morphology inventoried the different aspects of each root, not 
as simple, inert, substantive denominations,181 but as actualizations of 
divine action, verbs af‘al, with the maximum energy being found in the 
miqwal, the imperative mood, practical, oriented judgment (bi ma‘nd) .18? 
The consideration of nouns was then introduced; after the active partici- 
ple (fa‘il); by the study of the infinitive, masdar; the event (hadath), the 
divine action considered in the passive; without mention of the object 
acted upon (fil, maf ‘til mutlaq): verbal residue, half emptied, petrified 
trace of the act, theoretical, speculative judgment, without pregnant 
force. 183 

These words, these verbal forms, were then analyzed, in composition 
(ta’lif), classified in their respective logical order:18* taqdim, ta’khir: that 


78 Baqillani, [jaz al-Qur’an, in which the question is treated in detail (Cairo ms. I, 128). 

17? For the Hebrew by Yehuda Chayyug. 

180 The Muthallathat of Qutrub, on the intraspecific variation of the meaning of triliteral 
roots, has been edited, Machriq, pp. 516-522. 

181 Cf. Chinese. 182 Tahanawi [bib. no. 853-a], 69, 1210. 

183 C£. Hallaj, infra (fas! fi'l-mahabba). The classical classification of Sibawayh (asma’, 
sifat, af'al) smells of Mu'tazilism; in expectation of the Hellenistic arrangement (ism, fi'l, 


harf). 
184 Opp. of tartib, the given order, such as (Qàsimi, Usiil [bib. no. 2188-a], 45). 
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which must be placed before, the “introductive” clause (and the subject), 
mubtada: that which must be placed last, the "'enunciative" clause (and the 
attribute), khabar.195 In their reciprocal situations (space), with respect to 
the one who utters them (mutakallim, first person), the one upon whom 
they call (mukhatab, second), the absent one of whom they speak (gha’ib, 
third). In their degree of actualization (tense):196 madi, the perfect, the ac- 
tion perfectly decided, settled, realized, and sanctioned; and mudari‘, the 
aorist (lit. "that which resembles" the masdar), the action which is 
achieved on condition (past, present, or future). 

In pursuing this study further, Arab grammarians observed that, with 
respect as much to the aorist (mudari‘) as to the infinitive (masdar), the 
verbal roots suffered alternatively, in pronunciation, from one of the 
three chronic “maladies” (‘ilal), the three final vocalic colorations, 
U,A,I.187 That none of them in discourse was exempt from these infir- 
mities; "al-maqal man'üt bi’l-‘ilal wa’l-af‘al maqmina. bi'l-shirk," Hallaj 
notes.188 That these vocalic infirmities did not alter the **coinage" (wad) 
of the verbs placed under their accidental dependence (qarina), that it was 
general conditions, determining!9? the substance of the discourse itself, 
submitting them, transitionally, to the following general significa- 
tions, 19° corresponding both to what we call cases and moods: 


vowel denomination aorist masdar 
U. damma marfu" indicative nominative 
(lifted, removed) (kāda) (subject) 
A. fatha mansub (raised) subjunctive accusative 
(kay) (rule) 
I. kasra majrür conditional genitive 
(pulled, lowered) (kasra archaic, (indirect 
waw suktin) object, with 
particles) 
apocope. sukiin majztim (cut) imperatived 
() 


185 Logicians would call the subject mawdii' and the attribute mahmil, emphasizing the 
subordination of the second to the first. More strictly, we have the ‘umda (the main, the 
principal phrase), fadla (the subordinate: subordinate phrase, neither subject nor attribute), 
adat (the tools, which connect these terms with the phrase): cf. Goguyer, 67, 81, 304, 309. 

186 Which corresponds to the two kinds of divine decree accepted by the ahl al-hadith: 
irrevocable (mubram) and conditional (mu‘allag = mangiid, Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajara, 16) (see bib. 
no. 1070-a, 152), 

187 Cf. the five tones in Chinese. 

189 Fulfil fi mahall (cf. this volume, 67, n. 104). 

190 Cf. the idea of number, for nouns as well as for verbs. 


188 On Qur'àn 12:106. 
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And with the help of Mu'tazilism, these vocalic “‘infirmities”’ ("ilal) were 
n . aA? 
logically connected to causes engendering them (tawallud, of al-Farra"), 
to certain vocables "governing" them, 'awamil,1?! provoking them by 
means of particles (hunif al-'ilal 19? hurif al-ma‘ani, opposed to hurif al- 
mabani, radical consonants sing. bina’), without vocalic infirmities. 

The consideration of general function, ma‘ani, immaterial ideas, thus 
gained acceptance!?? among the grammarians. But a series of conflicts? 
soon arose between the rationalism of the Mu'tazilite theologians and the 
experimental observations of the grammarians. Two of these must be 
mentioned here: 

When the Mu'tazilites strove to grasp the unique, incommunicable 
meaning to assign to each form of each root, it was seen that, like the 
aforementioned general functions, the same adjectives, sifat (— attrib- 
utes), were impartially employed to “color” different words. This com- 
mon attribution showed that it was possible to discover a permanent 
synonymy between different roots, whose meanings had been thought ir- 
reducibly distinct. Problem of synonyms, 1?5 mutaradifat (polyonymy of 
the thing): denied by Nadr, Tha'lab. Ibn Faris, Abū ‘Ali, Ibn al-Salah, for 
whom there is only one proper noun! for a thing; the others being 
figurative nouns, epithets—as against Ibn Khalawayh (200 nouns for 
"saber," etc.) and Ibn Jinni. 

The study of the annexation of the definite article al, as prefix to the 
noun (masdar) to mark its determination (substantive) brought up 
another problem. The determination, the essential word to be retained in 
the sentence, derives from an immaterial (and personal) intention; it 
should not therefore be grasped in the written structure of the language 

191 Cf. Hallàj, in Bagli, Shath., f. 155a. ol 

19? For U: waw, fa; anna — for A: istithna’, tajalli — for I: bi, ka; hatta, mundh, qism, idafa, 
wasf — for the apocope: shart, jaza’, ma'rifa (Farisi, ap. Ibn Sida, Mukhassas XIII, 45 f£). 

19 In three forms of asma’, “nouns”: mutarddifa, homonyms; mutawati’a, generic nouns 
(of this class); mushtarika, synonyms (Ghazali, Mihakk al-nazar, 12; Magasid, 145) and 
mushakkika, analogues. Corresponding to the three kinds of argumentation, dialectical, syl- 
logistical, and parabolical, examined infra. . - 

194 In grammar: gadáyá a'yán là tu'amm: kull mujtahid musib (false in kalam): there are some 
"ilal mujawwaza (there are only mijiba in kalam): the furi' take precedence over the usal Gn 
kalām it is the opposite). Cf. Qàsimi, Usi! [bib. no. 2188-a], 105; Ibn Jinni, Khasa is [bib. 
no. 2106-a], 273 ff. Whence the polemics first between lughawiytin and sarfiyiin, then be- 
tween mantiqiyan and nuhát (logicians and grammarians) (Jahiz, Ibn al-Rawandi, against Ibn 
Durustawayh, Nishi; cf. Yáàqüt, Udaba’ Ill, 105 ff.): some study the instrument of intellec- 


tual exchanges, others the thought apart from its material conditions of expression. The 
Inghawiyün [proceeding] by naql are less strict than the nuhát ([proceeding] by qiyàs) for qalb 
and ibdál (Maraghi, Lugha, 45). 

195 None in Chinese. 


196 There is only haqiqa, no majáz. Cf. Tirmidhi, furtiq. 
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(but only in a musical inflection of the voice); if it reveals itself in nouns 
of action by the use of the definite article, al, it only appears in the verbs 
themselves by that exceptional "temporalization" of the verb, which no 
longer refers us directly to the action that is occurring, but to the inter- 
posed person of the agent: the hàl, the subjective state of the verb, the 
historical present, the narration or citation, hikaya,!97 an abnormal phe- 
nomenon for the Arab grammarians; “recital of past state, transposed to 
the present, passage from the madi to the mudari*," by the displacement of 
the idea (majaz) (Taftazani), ‘‘of the word" (kindya) (Jurjani). 

This displacement of the connotation, formally altering neither the 
word nor the idea, shows conclusively!98 that the same verbal root is 
legitimately "pregnant" with several distinct meanings. This is the prob- 
lem of the homonyms!?? (*'heterotrophy of the equivocal vocable"): de- 
nied by the first grammarians and theologians, notably Abü Hanifa, Abü 
Hashim, A.H. Basri, it is admitted by Muqatil,2° Shafi‘, Jubba’t, Bàgil- 
lani: for whom the “noun is heterotrophic,” ism mushtarak;?9! which 
means, first, that homonyms legally exist, and also that the idea has not 
only a linear acceptation?9? (divided meaning, words of independent 
meaning grouped together), but that it determines, in the word that de- 
fines it, a "crystallization" with several axes?99 (composed meaning, 
grouped interdependent words). 


197 CF. supra, 3, 39, 67. This is the whole question of the transforming assimilation being 
able to occur between God and man; the passage from the perfect to the imperfect, the 
investiture of the word (predetermined by God) to the speaking subject: the movement 
from indirect to direct style. In particular, is hikaya allowed to one who “reads the 
Qur'àn? Yes, according to Mu'tazilites and the Salimiya; no, according to Ibn Hanbal (be- 
cause it is impossible) and Hallàj (because this is not a sacramental investiture, but rather an 
unforeseen effusion of grace, a spontaneous intervention of the Spirit: Akhbar, no. 7). Cf. 
Ibn al-Farra’, Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b]; and this volume, p. 39. : 

198 Cf, also the alternative use of the masdar as an active or passive participle (wir 
munawwir, or munawwar). 

199 1500 in Chinese. 

200 And the creators of "ilm al-wujtth wa’l-nazd’ir (cf. Hajji Khalifa, s.v.). 

201 Cf, infra and Tahanàwi, s.v. ishtirák. 28 

202 Cf, mutabáyin, allonyms or univocals (a single genre, several species), mutawati, = 
Comp. Quiros, 32, n. 2. 

203 Cf, the representation of polyvalent atoms in stereochemistry. There is therefore an 
“argument from memory,” a canon of the imagination. Indeed, in ordinary usage, which is 
necessarily in terms of the three dimensions of space—before (behind), high (low), right 
(left) —a term can undergo, without distortion, only three kinds of imaginary conversion: the 
opposite (like an image in a mirror), the inverted (putting the head below, going from effects 
to cause), and intussusception and extraversion (like a glove turned briefly inside out to repair 
it); see studies by Listing and Tait on the geometry of situation. Distinction between didd, 
nagid, and khilaf. Cf. infra, p. 77, n. 164. 
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2. The Ordering of Ideas: the Three Approaches 


Only a concerted disposition of the materials of language permits the 
directing thought to become clear, the master intention to reveal itself; 
passing from the condensed state (mujmal) to the decomposed state 
(mufassal), from the implicit (= confused, ishkal) to the explicit (tajalli); 
issued forth from the common tuff (dimn), it emerges by itself, like a de- 
sign in the midst of the weave (idmar).29* 

Of course, in principle, the word should be taken quite simply, with- 
out looking for its intention: “al-asl ‘adam al-idmar."?95 But one does not 
enunciate a sentence for the simple satisfaction of constructing a correct 
grammatical expression; enunciation, ‘ibdra, rhetoric, bayán, surpasses 
grammar: it assigns a common, superior object to the sum of the sounds, 
the meanings and the functions of isolated words that it groups and con- 
certs: it argues, it proposes a judgment. 

We will distinguish with Ghazali2°* and Ibn Rushd (Averroes) three 
different types in the process of argumentation.207 

a) The dialectical (topical) process,299 tariqa jadaltya (qiyas jali, i‘lam), 
particular to the theologians. It starts with a positive hierarchy, estab- 
lished a priori between the two facts considered (taqaddum , afdaliya).2°9 It 
passes from the “trunk” to the "branch" (far'),?1? and concludes a fortiori 
(argumentations a minori ad majus, a majori ad minus—the two first 
"paths" of the Talmudic Halaca). And it brings back the solution of a 
new question to that of the general problem thus resolved (radd al-gha'ib 
ila al-sháhid).?1 It points out only the order of the two facts, “‘it is that,” 
inna, “that is." It envisages in the two things only their incommunicable 
hecceity, their vestige, rasm; and it denounces their real distinction 


204 "Tahánawi, s.v. bayán. 

205 Qarafi, ap. Qasimi, Usil [bib. no. 2188-a], 45, n. 2; 53, n. 2. Cf. analogous words 
(mushakkik) having a common character: cf. transcendentals; majaz and tadmin. Cf. Ibn 
Rushd, Quiros ed., p. 32, n. 2. 

206 Maqasid, p. 9: tadammun, mutabaga, iltizam. Luciani (Akhdari tr., cf. RMM L, 181) 
translates as contents, concordance, consecution (sic). C£. Qistds, 26, 58: ta'adul (equaliza- 
tion), talazum (dependence), ta'anud (differentiation). 

207 Due to the insertion of the argument and the poetic into the six of the Organon 
(Faribault, ap. Théologie (Ottawa, 1937) II, 58; Van den Bergh; Mantiq in Enc. Isl.). [These 
three models] correspond in mysticism to the three signs of reaching inward contemplation 
(Tauler, St. Jean de la Croix, max. 244): a) disgust with things as they are (prayer of 
Abraham), b) perseverance in the solitary search for perfection (syllogistics), c) forced 
abandon of discursive meditation (parable). 

208 The opposite of the synedoche; criticized by Ibn al-Rawandi. 

209 Cf. supra, p. 65. 

219 Names reserved then to the minor and the major extreme of the syllogism. 

241 The opposite of induction: ta'addt al-shahid ila’l-gha’ib (Sijzi). 
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(ghayr): more vast than the contradiction (‘aks), or their total identity (it- 
rad). Nafy or ithbat: no middle way between these two alternatives. 

And so the preferred form of the dialecticians is argumentation by 
dilemma: ibtal, to push as far as the absurd; mutalaba, to show that the 
comparison is deficient on one side; mu‘Grada, to point out an internal 
contradiction—or demonstrate, by evidence, tahqiq—the univocity. 

This is the argumentation of authority, the victorious presence of the 
invoked fact—like the manifest triumph of the miracles of Moses 
(tahaddi).21? It proves the existence of God by the creative decree: tajwiz, 
the good will; takhsis, God could have made the world otherwise; tarjih, 
God could have not created it at all (it concludes with the probable) .?19 

The positive hierarchy of facts, which serves as the basis of this 
method, rests on the acceptation of a teaching authority. 

Ex.: Qur’an 14:29-33: “the good word is like a tree. . . .” It was Shafi‘ 
who established, in Islam, the rules of this argumentation, called burhan 
inni, or istidlal, deduction. Ibn Hanbal and Dawid defined them with 
even more rigor, showing that the meaning (ma n) of the asl had to coin- 
cide in every way with the meaning of the far', so that the deduction 
might be valid (taqih al-manat).214 Similarly the Imamite, Nashi, (qiyas 
muttarid ‘ala’l-asl al-ma'rif). Good examples of this argumentation can be 
found in the Tafsir of Tustari [bib. no. 2237-a], 46, 116, 121; 

b) The syllogistic process,215 tariga burhaniya (giyas khafi, tamthili, 
ta'lili; istihsán), of the Hanafite jurists and the Hellenistic philosophers: 
this is the extrication of a middle term (ta'lil) between two considered 
facts, taken respectively as major and minor of a syllogism.?!6 It con- 
cludes a simili, from the same cause (middle way), to the two similar ef- 
fects (cf. the steps II-VI, XII-XIII of the Talmudic Halaca). It formu- 
lates the diagnosis, poses the “why,” lima; it is no longer the simple 
silhouette of the two things that it considers, but a common general rela- 
tion (garina) that it extricates from them, by which it compares them, an 
analytical method of investigation (secundum quid, min wajh dün wajh) 


212 Cf. supra, 2, 42. . 

213 [The favorite approach] of Semitic languages; ethics, legalism; literal meaning (his- 
tory). Cf. infra, n. 216 and n. 230. l 

214 Qāsimī, Usil [bib. no. 2188-a], 68, line 5. Manāt, substantial deduction: opp. of 
qarina, accidental (cf. this volume, p. 81). Cf. Ibn Hazm, Ihkam [bib. no. 241-c]. 

215 The opposite of metonymy. It tends to represent the middie term sought by a perma- 
nent characteristic sign common to two things. Example: this cow and this meat are 
healthy. 

216 [Favorite approach of] Aryan languages; philosophy; topological meaning. Cf. supra, 
n. 213 and infra, n. 230. 
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providing information on their essences. "In the same way as, just as 
...” (ka, mithl). Inventorying thus, one by one, these simple analogous 
elements that these two concepts have, or do not have (jam', farq; qat" 
wasl), it concludes with their incomplete identity, by equivocation: “It is 
not that, and that is no other than it, Lā hya huwa, wa là hya ghayruhu”: 
such is the classic formula of the formal distinction (bayn, diin): which is 
conceivable as distinct. 

This is the rational argumentation par excellence, the analytical search 
for the indispensable concept, making it possible to pose the x "217 of 
the problem to be resolved. This is what Wasil did, by isolating the idea 
of the fasiq, the Muslim guilty of grave sin; a concept incompletely iden- 
tical, therefore formally distinct, from the two other concepts previously 
defined, "believing Muslim,” and “impious. ”?18 Similarly, Jahm, for the 
idea of the divine essence,?1? and Hisham and Ibn Kullab for the divine 
attributes—that they isolated both from the divine essence and the 
created world.229 In the same way, Hallaj, for the divine wisdom, 
ma rifa, that pure conception of God, by which He can form Himself in 
the human soul. “It is not He, and it is not other than He." 221 

On the other hand, from the synthetic point of view, the syllogistic 
approach is full of stumbling blocks; the “generalities” that it creates are 
constantly subject to revision. They are tentative frameworks, deduced 
classifications (istidlal) of such and such a common general relation, and 
very different, according to one or the other which has been (arbitrarily) 
chosen. There is the Sophist risk of taking the incomplete identity for the 
complete identity (which the syllogism can only procure in theory).222 
There was abundant experience with this, in Islam, in the juridical school 
of Abū Hanifa.?23 The master has posed, as condition of the validity of 
the syllogism: “the assimilation between the minor extreme and the 
major extreme, relative to the cause of the juridical statute of the major 
extreme, musawat al-far‘ li'l-asl fi “illat hukmihi.” But only the discernment 
(ibana) of a specialist can appreciate this "equality." Moreover, there is 
not only one common *'cause" susceptible of playing the role of middle 
term between the two extremes, there are several:224 if the canonical 

217 The nexus, "'igtiran" (opp. “infikāk”) (cf. infra, §v). 

218 See infra, §iv. 

219 [bn Hanbal, Radd 'alá'l-zanadiqa, f. 3b; Hazm IV, 205. 


220 Farq., 49-50. And infra, §m. 
221 Taw, XI, 23. 


222 Dualistic logic (and heaven-earth dichotomy). 
223 Cf. Tahanawi, s.v. qiyds. 


724 See the axiom of David Hilbert (Grundlagen der Mathematik, Springer, Leipzig). Con- 
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cause ("illa mansiisa) for the forbidding of wine is that it inebriates, vin- 
egar is permissible; if it is that it is fermented, vinegar is forbidden. The 
Hanafites lost themselves in this interminable search for “logical” causes, 
which Malik avoided—and which Shàáfi'i suppressed, with a great deal of 
common sense, in canon law. 

Syllogistic argumentation has only one sure process of classification, 
numbering;?25 and only one satisfactory synthesis, the natural hierarchy 
of numbers with respect to unity. It is in this sense of gradual order and 
conditional precept that the philosophers developed their proofs of the 
existence of the unique God:226 harmony of the laws of the universe, uni- 
formity of the moral law for all men. The first one, the proof by the 
‘azama, divine majesty, first appears with the Shi'ite Mufaddal, then with 
Muhasibi and Ibn Karràm;??? 

c) The poetic parable, tariqa khitabiya, shi'riya, dear to the mystics, 
process of argumentation admitted by Ghazali as susceptible of leading to 
truth: which Ibn Rushd denies.22? 

This is, indeed, relative to its point of departure, the humblest, the 
most difficult to grasp, of the processes of argumentation.??? It does not 
take as its departure, as does the dialectic, an order of fact, posed a priori; 
nor, like the syllogism, the search for a common "'cause" ('illa) of an 
analogical middle term, but simply an undetermined rapport (nisba, 
nasab)??! of a hypothetical proportionality sketched out between the two 
facts considered. The parable proposes the real explication of a figurative 
meaning; it is the inverse of the metaphor: an adjuvant to reflection, a 
sudden adequation of the idea to the real; an integration, a spiritual vivifi- 
cation. It is by a sort of transport, fajawuz, that it stimulates the passage 
from the figurative meaning to the literal meaning, from the image to 
reality; transfiguring the subject in order to transform it into its object. It 


228 


vention of thirds excluded to dualistic logic (true, false). Aristotle eludes the Eleatic philos- 
ophers by suggesting a third term (true, false, possible). Logics with several modalities 
(true, false, necessary, impossible, contingent [table of the functions of truth ]). Relations 
and structures (of the outer world, defined according to the ladder of observation and condi- 
tions of observation), conventions of language on the structure of experience. Categories of 
Aristotle copied some technical terms of Greck grammar. 

225 Or the hypothesis of the natures and essences in self, for the universal. 

226 The superiority of the cause. 

227 Mufaddal, Tawhid, Istanbul cd., 1330; Muhäsibī. ‘Azama, Faydiya ms. 1101, Siv; 
Shahr. I, 146-147; Farabi, Ara’, 25. 

228 And to Shi'ites. 

229 Manahij al-adilla, 19. 

230 [Favorite approach of] agglutinative languages, —mysticism; anagogical meaning. 
Cf. nn. 213 and 216 above. 

231 Between 'umda and fadla, between masdar and hal (cf. supra, 3, 80). 
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starts from a distinction that it knows to be real, to propose an identifica- 
tion, a union to be realized .232 

It is no longer the immediate predication of an identity, nor even the 
demonstrated thesis of a permanent relation—it is the pure (and so fertile) 
hypothesis: that between the two things considered an exquisite con- 
formity may be conceived, which surpasses them, and which is going to 
concern us also: that the fortuitous encounter which associated them in 
our eyes is an attention calling for our regard, a glance for our intention, 
made to attract us, with them, toward a single point of final con- 
vergence, 233 

The parable is not the simple reminder of the connection of two facts, 
nor the comparative analysis of two schemes from the logical point of 
view; the undetermined relation that it poses between one and the other 
makes of one the subject and the other the object:?54 it is a connecting 
thread that it stretches out, a seed of union that it sows, the insinuation of 
a master intent, an invitation to choose. Thus, to understand a parable, 
one must recreate within oneself a sort of moral experimentation of the 
subject, “clothe” oneself in it, *'relive" for an instant its story, conceive it 
"with one blow," like a classic drama, condensed by the rule of the three 
unities; only then can one succeed in tasting (dhawq) the real object of the 
parable. It attracts by its simple grace; and like the warning (‘ibra) of ad- 
vice, it can engender vocation. 

This process of argumentation has been condensed, in Arabic syntax, 
in a very remarkable elliptical form, istithna’, “the exception": charac- 
teristic of Semitic syntax in general (cf. paths VIII-XI of the Talmudic 
Halaca). The “exception” juxtaposes, in the form of a parallelism, two 
propositions of striking contrast. The general formula of the istithna' is 
this: “There is no ‘y’ except W.” The jump that such a heterogeneous 
formula imposes upon the intelligence rightly shocked Arab and Muslim 
logicians. The istithna’ is nonetheless a type of proposition that holds to- 
gether; it can help thought to find truth; it is neither a simple affirmation 
nor a tautology; neither indecisive dilemma nor an enthymeme. It is a 
rudiment of parable: the juxtapostion of two propositions, one the sub- 
ject (mubtada), the other the attribute (khabar): “E + I’’: a universal nega- 


232 Concluded in favor of conjectural likelihood. 


233 With the same elements of human folklore, how very different in the conscious con- 
struction of parables are the Buddhistic jataka (resorption in the indeterminate), Judeo- 
Christian beatitudes (distinct cooperations in the same effort, in the same Kingdom), and 
Quranic amthal (separation of man from God) 

234 Cf. n. 230 above. 
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tive, E, followed by a particular affirmative, I. The sentence irresistibly 
reaches its own conclusion; the second proposition, the exception, tran- 
scends the first, which enunciates the rule. The istithna’ is found on every 
page of the Qur'àn,235 and despite the reservations of certain Muslim 
logicians,?36 one can cite as example the first clause of the Muslim profes- 
sion of faith, the shahada: “There is no divinity except God." ??? In law, 
the term istithna’ is applied to the reminder of the "fact of God”: it poses 
that exception, unforeseeable and sovereign, which threatens at every 
moment to interrupt the normal order of events, natural law or canon 
rule, for those who believe in divine omnipotence.??8 

The problem immediately arose in Islam, and in a general manner, for 
all contracts, all declarations made before witnesses, by believers; the 
ritual adjoining of the clause “‘if it please God" (istithna’) threatened to 
become, in the mouth of hypocrites, the escape hatch, dispensing them 
from keeping their promises in the future (debts, promises) ,?9? on the 
pretext that “games of chance” (time bargains, insurance = maysir) are 
forbidden by the Qur'àn. 

The fatalist and defiant solution of Ibn ‘Abbas, maintaining obligato- 
rily the efficacity of the pronounced istithna’, even when there had been 
an oath taken, and after the delay of one year, was adopted by the Khari- 
jites, and (attenuated) by Ibn Hanbal and Ash‘ari. Practically speaking, it 
was untenable.?4° The Caliph ‘Ali, Abū Dharr, and Ibn Mas'üd had the 
wisdom to annul the istithna’ for social engagements of immediate effect 
(fi'l-hal: declarations of inheritance, legal witnesses). But for those of de- 
layed effect (fi’l-mustagbal), only the Mu'tazilites and Hanafites explicitly 
annulled the istithna’, 241 


235 Which defines it expressly (68:18). 

236 [Jah is a genre, but Allah does not return to a genre. In fact, no istithnd’ is a standard 
monogenetic proposition. 

237 Qur'àn 67:19; 2:255 (huwa); 16:2, 9:31 (ana). C£. 2 Kings 22:32; Psalm 17:32; Deut. 

33:26. 
238 See Muaatil, Tafsir, ap. Malati, ff. 137-138. Qush. I, 49. Ibn al-Farrà', Mu'tamad [bib. 
no. 2066-b]. Ibn Batta ‘Ukbari (d. 387/997), Usiil al-sunna, Ghazàli, Ihya’ 1, 91. Ibn al-Da'i 
[bib. no. 1081-a], 392, 395, 398, 406. Tina'üti, Dalil li ahi al-'uqil [bib. no. 2233-3] (Iba- 
dite). Qàsimi, Ussl [bib. no. 2188-a], 31, 50, 107. Cf. ‘Ali Qari’ (monograph noted by 
Brockelmann, II, 324). Makki, Qat I, 232; II, 137. 

239 Debate between two Khirijites, Shu'ayb and Maymün (Farq., 74-75). 

240 With the Qur'àn having broken the faith in the absolute value of the oath, and calmed 
fears concerning perjury with the institution of the kaffara (Qur’an 5:89), there had to be 
found, practically, a sure restriction on abuses of istithnd’: this was the introduction into the 
conventions of a condition binding contracting parties in case of nonfulfillment—implying, 
for example, the pledging of one’s honor to divorce his preferred wife (falaq mu‘allaq) in the 
event of failure. Already, in the Qur'àn, zihár is "conditional" (58:2-4). 

241 There is a famous special instance: may the sincere believer dare to say: “I am a be- 
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The istithna', the exception “‘if it please God," has remained the distinc- 
tive sign, the typical parable of social life for the Islamic Community. It 
has wrongly been interpreted as an oath in the form of a (vicious) cir- 
cle,?42 an implicit blasphemy, immediately resulting from the promise 
previously made in invoking Him. It is a discreet hope that God, in the 
last analysis, is good; that He will one day be willing, in person, to liber- 
ate the believer from the weighty prescriptions of the revealed Law. Al- 
ready, the shahada attests that the reality of God transcends the idea that 
reason and revelation give “divinity” to us. God is not conjured (up) by 
our Oaths; they are valid only if they correspond to divine truth; and this 


truth does not depend on our discretion, although He may at times use 
this as His interpreter. 


Similarly, in social conventions, the use of “if it please God" reveals, 
on the part of the believer, a wish, in petto: that God Himself may come 
to his help, to pardon him the debt that he contracts without having the 
means to pay it back. God alone can execute our contracts with Himself, 
and cancel our contracts with men. This is the main idea of a series of 
juridical solutions mentioned here. That of Ibn Surayj,24? liberating the 


liever” (ana mu'min), while understanding “really” (haqgan)? Or indeed is he obliged to add 
the exception “if it pleases God" (in sha’ Allah) (that against the substantial unity of the 
personal soul)? —Yes, necessarily, in the present and in the future, declares Ibn ‘Abbas and 
his school, in distrust and abandon (tabarri, tawakkul), Musáyara, 60. —No, in the present; 
yes, in the future, but with humility and without doubting (shakk) in divine goodness: 
‘Umar, Ibn Mas'üd, Hasan, Dunàni, Thawri, Ibn Adham, Ibn al-Mubàrak, ‘Alqama, Ibn 
‘lyad, Ibn Fürak, Sahl Su'lākī Hanafi. —No, neither in the present nor in the future, say the 
Mu'tazilites and Ibn Salim (through libertarianism), Máturidi and Ibn Karram (through 
fideism [corrected (by) Essai, p. 265, n. 4]), Muhammad Tahir, Isfar3’ini and Bágillani 
(through determinism), Wasiti (through quietism). Faris, the only one faithful to the teach- 
ing of Hallàj, shows that al-Khidr does not do istithna’, whereas Moses does (Bagli, on 
Qur'an 18:69). Hallaj, upholding Hasan's distinction, said in prayer (the dark night of the 
soul, the absence of God): “and kafir” (Bagli, Shath., 155b, and this volume, p. 111, line 11, 
and in conscious union (spiritual marriage, personal presence of God). 'Ana'l-Haqq" (cf. 
supra, 3, 47-49). 

242 Yamin da’ira. 

243 This edition, 1, 376. This is the famous mas’ala Surayjiya (Goldziher, introduction to 
the Mustazhiri of Ghazali [bib. no. 1640-g], who accepts it briefly, pp. 78-79, after having 
rejected it, Wajiz, 42; cf. text, p. 57). The Qarmathians made the new initiate give a sworn 
statement binding indissolubly his divorce from his favorite wife (cf. supra, n. 240) to his 
divulgence of the secrets of their sect (example, the life of Usima, 253). Now, Qarmathian 
doctrine is a doctrine of complete emancipation (in which fard becomes náfila, and mahzür 
becomes mubah). The indissoluble bond, the supposed nexus (iqtiran), is therefore only sub- 
jective between the reason (on his part) and the idea; it is justiciable to individual liberty, to 
the single reason of the initiate. Ibn Surayj (is its application from him?) shows the penitent 
Qarmathian that the declaration he made is not a vow but a vicious circle. In adhering to a 
doctrine of unconditional liberty, he could not put conditions on his adherence. He may 
therefore create any other ideal nexus he likes instead and in place of this sworn statement. 
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penitent Qarmathian from his contract of initiation implying divorce, by 
showing him that reason cannot bind itself against itself by an indissolu- 
ble nexus. That of Hallaj, permitting the fervent Muslim to acquit him- 
self híc et nunc of that condition (of the contract of Islamic society) which 
is the pilgrimage, hajj,244 reminding him that there is no inexecutable 
pact with God. 

Examples of argumentation taken from the works of Hallaj: 

a) Dialectical process: antithetical parallelism (Taw. XI, 10), and syn- 
thetical (Taw. XI, 15 end); arguments a minori ad majus (Taw. XI, 14, 19); 
anaphora (Taw. XI, 11); 

b) Syllogistic process: sorites translated in extenso, supra 3, 11-12; cf. 3, 
25-26; 

c) Parable: the circle that has no door, and the center of which can be 
reached only by a transport of thought (Taw. IV, 3). 

The lamp and the moth that sees it and burns itself in its flame, “It 
becomes: he who has arrived at the vision (nazar) and is no longer con- 
cerned with hearing about it; then, he who attains the Object of the vi- 
sion (manziür), and is no longer concerned with looking at it.” (Taw. II, 
4). 
Commentary on the Qur'àn (2:109): Wherever you turn, it is face to 
face with God." “Such is the image, "245 says Hallaj, “of the apparition of 


For example the following supposition: "If I ever declare to divorce (taláq) IN (my favorite 
wife), I shall have already declared it three times before" (if not, I must find a "mari tem- 
poraire" [hulla-istihlal, Qur'àn 2:230] which is a foul expedient). A marriage assumed dis- 
solved beforehand cannot be assumed the object of a new divorce. The two suppositions 
cancel each other out; the supposed pact is dissolved thanks to a suggestion of nondivorce 
(which is better than divorce), and the conscience of the penitent is clear. The holders of this 
thesis were Muzani, Ibn Surayj, Ibn al-Haddad, Qaffal, and Abū Ishiq Shirazi (Sh., Mizan 
[bib. no. 741-c] II, 115). C£. the dawr hukmi, by which the uncle of the deceased is not 
disinherited by the son whom he recognizes as his nephew (Shirwani, gloss of the tahfa of 
Ibn Hajar Haytami, vol. VI, a little before the title ““ariya”’). Cf. the wager of Pascal. Anal- 
ogous solutions for freeing oneself from pacts with Satan (Görres, French tr.; Il, 28-29). 

244 This edition, 1, 545-552; 2, 14-16. By carrying out on site the prescribed ceremonial 
rites at Mecca; and by paying triple the amount of the kaffarat al-aymán laid down by the 
Qur'àn (5:91). The jurists call it kaffarat al-hinth, “commutative expiation for perjury. In 
this instance obviously it commutes only that part of the contract pertaining to men (7 the 
meat of animals killed in a hunt, divided among the poor of Mecca dhaba’ih al-nisk), the 
manásik; not the part duc God that is uncommutable (= the ceremonial rites): an unexpected 
distinction in Islam. The Hanbalite idea of likening the hajj to a universal sacramental obli- 
gation is untenable in practice (cf. supra, 2, 14, n. 28). The Imamites and Hallaj view it more 
sensibly as a “contract of the Islamic profession of faith,” achievable outside of Mecca, since 
the Ka'ba is only a means, not an end, of worship. 

245 This very expressive parable demands, like the preceding one, a certain effort of 
thought: a transformation of coordinates, a sudden mental decentering, which is analogous 
to what modern textbooks of astronomy demand of the student when, making him pass 
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God to His creation; like the moon whose first crescent, visible in all 
countries, conceals itself behind [the lines that delineate it]. Let them 
move aside, these points of reference, and it is then the Moon?^45 that will 
regard (through our eye?247): it will no longer be (for us) the one that is 
regarded .’’248 


3. Synthetic Graphics: the Philosophical Alphabet (Jafr) 


In our texts, as we have pointed out, the language causes a passage 
from one idea to another, in establishing it from one to the other: 

a) sometimes a positive subordination, the inverse of a hierarchy; ex.: 
from the branches to the trunk of the tree;?*? 

b) sometimes a logical interdependence, a permanent nexus: image of the 
copropriety of a middle term, which is interposed: generic property, 
khasla, ex.: the reciprocal fertilization (talqih), sigri of the specific unity, 
between the male date palm and the female date palm, al-huzn, talqih al- 
‘amal al-sálih; “attrition is what makes fertile the pious work" (Hasan 
Basri);250 

C) sometimes an apparent fitting together,?5! which is found to be a (ver~ 
itable) settíng, the reverse of a gradation; and which, under successively 
lifted veils, reveals an assumption toward the real. The importance in- 
creases for the being, on being transported from without to within; in 
penetrating from the matrix to the metal, from the shell to the kernel; 


from the geocentric hypothesis of Ptolemy to the heliocentric hypothesis of Copernicus, 
they ask him to understand that it is the carth (and himself) which turns around the sun while 
he continues to see the sun turn around the earth. 

246 “The crescent . . . is darkened by the very lines which circumscribe it and the very 
marks which delineate it, with guidelines and orientation signs.” There is a play on words 
here: rustim = imperfect descriptions (in logic), athar = traditional signs (Ibn Rushd, Quiros 
ed., 42). This is the neomenia, indicating the beginning of the fast (and its nightly breaking, 
in the moonlight): an exquisite comparison, so anti-monist (cf. this volume, p. 42). 
—Chants of the neomenia among Jews; Nusayris; Bedouins of the Moab Desert (Janssen): 
yà hilāl al-sa'üd ‘alayna ta‘iid. —The neomenia is not seen everywhere the same evening. 

247 Nazir = the nadir, the axis of reference. 

248 Compare the pantheistic Mundyd of Mu'izz (fr. IV, Guyard ed., 244): “O You Who 
manifest Oneness without number, . . . the vision (nazar) is a veil that masks You without 
existing for You; and That which is regarded (manzür) is You, for You are in it without it 
being in You; You are the place, for place signifies expansion (emanation), and [You] 
purify thought . . ." (cf. the continuation, 3, 68, n. 110). C£. this edition, 1, 543. 


A 249 This volume, p. 85; for Antàki (dawá) this becomes type (c): from the root to the 
ower. 


250 Ap. Hilya, s.v. Cf. this volume, pp. 85-86. 


251 The thought of Ibn al-Farrà' on imán and islam (Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b]); of An- 
taki on imán and yaqin. 
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from translucid glass to the oil of the lighted wick, in the shining lamp 
(ayat al-nür, Qur'an 24:35).252 

To illustrate this last type of combination of ideas,?5? Hallàj uses the 
process of concentric circles, dawa’ir,254 borrowed by the Imamites from 
the Hellenistic tradition. As for the first two types of combination, it is 
sufficient, to demonstrate them, to employ straight lines and points or 
figures. It was from the processes of numbering imagined by the alge- 
braists and alchemists of his time that Hallaj seems to have borrowed the 
curious synthetic notation of the two formulas of the Tawasin (X, 21), in 
which series of figures, unfortunately deformed by the copyists, are writ- 
ten at different heights, like musical notes on a single scale;?55 a notation 
used again by Baha’ ‘Amili in his Kashkül, and explained by Naraqi.?°° 

What do these figures mean? They are probably, according to Arabic 
usage (chronograms, enigmas) the numerical values of the initial letters 
of certain words, hidden from profane persons; or, better still, isolated 
letters, offering by themselves a complete meaning whose key is given us 
by the philosophical alphabet of the time, the jafr of the Imamites. 

The origin is Qur'anic; twenty-eight sūras of the Qur’an have, at the 
head of the first verse, one or several nonvocalized consonants,?57 which 
are spelled like isolated letters; “Such are the marks (= the seals) of the 
(Qur'an and of the) Manifest Book.” They are the fawatih, or khawatim 
al-suwar. Muhammad, the unlettered, was shown the isolated Arabic 
consonants and he heard them spelled to him by the Angel, like the seal 


282 “God is the light of the heavens and the earth; His light is like the niche in a wall 
where there is a lamp under a glass cover . . . a lamp lit by a blessed olive tree. . . oil that 
fire has not touched. . . ." A splendid verse, distorted by Imimite exegesis (this volume, p. 
15), and the counterpart of which, concerning the unbelievers, is found in Qur'àn 24:39. 

253 In which one can speak paradoxically of a Part that is “greater than the whole” (for- 
mula on page 289 of Vol. 1, n. 93; cf. Shabistari, Gulshan-iraz [bib. no. 1129-a], Ch. XI). 

254 Taw. IV, 1; V, 11; VIL, 1; X, 1, 16, 21. Cf. Plotinus, Enneades VI, 8, 18; the "pseudo- 
Empedocles" (Asin, Abenmesarra [bib. no. 1725-a], 63, 69); and Druze writings; Ibn Sid 
Batalyüsi; cf. Taw., 166 and nn. 1-4. 

255 Cf. the musical notation of the West in the tenth century of our era. i 

256 “Each letter is represented by the first number of its numerical value: a number in- 
scribed above the stave (order of unities), or tangent to it (tens), or transverse (hundreds) 
(Mushkilat al-‘uliim, 266). Corr. Taw. 190. Comp. also the secret alphabets of the Qarma- 
thians, whose key Griffini has rediscovered, and those of Ibn Wahshiya. 

257 The Ikhwan al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121-a] (III, 138) note that in all, out of the twenty- 
eight, only fourteen are used in this way, and at most by five. Now twenty-eight is the 
second perfect number (6, 28, 496 . . .), the number of vertebrae and of joints in one's two 
hands; five is the number of the quint and the number of Islam (five conditions of faith, etc. 
Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajara, 9, 10); fourteen is the number of letters involving the idgham of the 
definite article and that of the nonpointed letters, etc. 
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of his mission: that is, as proof that God Himself is the direct author of 
the articulation of the language that he recited. God “breathes” the 
words to him, letter by letter,259 as He composes one by one?*? the 
movements of our roles and the events of the world. This particular 
affirmation of the total submission of the Prophet to the divine omnipo- 
tence, going as far as the decomposition of the language into its prime 
elements, is characteristic: it shatters the magic of the ready-made word, 
the verbal pact of the sorcerers and the poets, human pride that thinks it 
is inventing words of its own. 

Arab grammarians, from the first, established that letters, even iso- 
lated, were something more than sonorities. That language involved not 
only variations in the position of the tongue with regard to the teeth, the 
palate, and the throat, according to the consonant (makharij al-hunif) 269 
but variants in the emission (lafz; correct, visious, interversions) depend- 
ing on the subject; and differences of meaning, according to the appro- 
priateness of their articulation in composition with others (nutą). Block- 
ing together the three questions, and having early remarked in certain 
isolated consonants their special and immutable role of **conjunctive par- 
ticles” (hurdf), they generalized and strove to determine the characteristic 
concept corresponding to each; convinced that the complex, but con- 
stant, meaning of each triliteral root is the sum of the individual mean- 
ings of the three consonants composing it; and that the meaning of the 
root is modified only accidentally by the permutations in the order of the 
three fundamental letters. Such is the doctrine of the ishtíqaq akbar, 
"superior semantic," codified by Abū ‘Ali al-Fàrisi.29! It is close to the 
"philosophical" etymology praised by Plato and his disciples; destined 
not to furnish (as today among us) the capricious trace of the historic vi- 
cissitudes of such and such a vocable, but to fix, outside of time, the 
idea-type of which such and such a phenomenon should remain con- 
stantly the sign. 

From the beginning, these isolated consonants of the Qur'an were for 
the readers a reminder of that sovereign commandment which gives to 
all our acts their value before God. They were therefore not only the 
formula resuming the contents of the süras but also the divine key of his- 
tory, from creation to the judgment. Mughira interlaces the twenty- 


258 C£. supra, 2, 18-19; 3, 37. 

259 Infra, 

260 Risala of Ibn Sind. 

?51 [bn Jinni, Khasa'is [bib. no. 2106-a], 525. Cf. in our time Faris Shidyaq (Sirr al-layal) 
and Landberg (Arabica XIII, xv). 
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eight consonants as a crown (tdj) on the head of God.?6? And the other 
Shi'ites claim, like him, for their Imàms, the privilege of interpreting the 
combinations of these letters or consulting them,? like divinatory 
tarots. This is the science of the jafr, "ilm al-jafr wa'l-jami'a,?9* that the 
Sixth Imàm, Ja'far, was supposed to have been the first to apply to the 
supplementary consonants of the Semitic alphabet in Arabic. 

The doctrine of Ibn Hanbal on the “uncreated Qur'àn affirmed that its 
consonants were wholly uncreated, not only with respect to their emis- 
sion by the human subject (believer or impious), but as to the intention 
of their articulation, in composition,?55 lafzi bi'l-Qur'an ghayr makhlig ,?*§ 
provoked among the Sunnites a movement of analogous ideas. Junayd, 
Kharraz, Tustari, and Tirmidhi regularly use the values assigned to the 
letters by the table of the Shi'ite jafr. But they do not study in it the divine 
decree of predetermination of the Arabic roots, nor even the divine de- 
cree that would make it possible to discriminate the value of historical 
events; it is the divine inspiration of the human breath, the “‘shaking”’ of 
lips by God, that they try to grasp; “‘kalam Allah bi’l-hunif,” the Hanbalite 
‘aqīda?67 tells them. This perhaps means that divine inspiration is com- 
pelled to reveal itself to men only by the twenty-eight channels of the 
Arabic consonants, assigning to each of them a “ne varietur” meaning. 
“For the understanding of the ecstatic,” says Kharraz, “the alif appears 
quite other than the /am."?68 “In the fawatih of the süras, 269 says Tir- 
midhi, "there is an allusion to the meaning of the sūra, known only to 
the Sages of God on His earth . . . , men whose hearts have reached His 
essential solitude, from which they have received this knowledge, that of 


262 Shahrastini, s.v.; Farq., 229-230. 

263 Abü'l-Khattàb (ap. Friedländer, "Heterodoxies" [bib. no. 1693-a], s.v.) rationaliza- 
tion of the process: Ikhwan al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121-a] III, 138-140. 

264 Cf, Casanova, JAP, 1898, p. 151. 

265 But not as to their physiological makhraj, particular to each. 

266 “My pronunciation of the Qur'àn is uncreated." This is a proposition that was at- 
tacked by the q@’ilin bi'l-lafz; Karibisi, Muhisibi, Dàwüd, Bukhari. The formula, a bit 
obscure of Ibn Hanbal, must have been replaced in his era. The Muttazilites reduced inspira- 
tion to reason, and after Nazzim showed how the science was transmitted (cf. supra 3, 37), 
the old popular idea that the consonants articulating the shahada and the Qur'àn were not the 
same in the mouth of a believer and in the mouth of a blasphemer was criticized by Qasim 
Dimishqi (Farq., 185); Ibn Hanbal conceded that they were the same in one and in the other, 
but maintained that both partook of an uncreated sacramental fruit by the fact of their ar- 
ticulation. 

267 Ibn Qudama (‘Aqida, ap. Najdi [bib. no. 976-a], 1328, pp. 555-556). 

268 Sarraj, Luma‘, 89. 

269 They are the secret of the Qur'an (Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 12): they form the 
“Supreme Name" of God (ibid.); cf. Ibn Sam'ün, ap. Taw., p. xv; and Ibn Bākūyā, f. 24a. 
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the consonants of the alphabet. . . .27° The ordinary ‘ulama’ know, of the 
science of divine attributes, only the letters of the alphabet composed to- 
gether.271 Isolated consonants are the key to every one of the names."272 

For these mystics, the diverse isolated consonants are the elementary 
forms of human breath (anfas, sing. nafas), just as God inculcated them 
within Adam. If every animal cry has a meaning to God, a fortiori each 
consonant breathed out through human lips has total and immutable sig- 
nificance. Further, if the Qur'anic consonants are uncreated, to utter a 
word by assembling these consonants??? is to imitate the creative act. To 
most of the later mystics, from the Salimiya to Ibn ‘Arabi, Arabic con- 
sonants are the necessary modalization of creative activity,?7* be they in 
the Qur'àn or not; and the mystic, by making appropriate?75 use of 
them, can not only invent new words but also *'call forth” into his pres- 
ence, to manifest supremely, ‘to evoke,” the very things whose names 
he utters. This ‘isawiyan science of breath?7$ is a "respiratory cabala” that 
enables one to perform miracles, states Ibn "Arabi. 

Hallaj, on this matter, has taken a completely different position from 
that of Tirmidhi: he corrects the teaching of Ibn Hanbal according to 
Tustari?7? and, especially, Ibn ‘Ata’.278 In their view, to accept the un- 
created character of the Qur'àn's inspiration, such as their lips recite it, 
does not at all imply limiting God, from all eternity, to express such and 
such a meaning only by means of such and such a consonant. Our 
tongue, this instrument of articulate explication, struggling with things 
like a claw with several nails, is a tool that shows the extent to which our 
spirit is subjected by God to matter. “He who speaks by means of letters 


27° Tirmidhi, Nawadir al-usiil [bib. no. 2234-a?], ap. Ibn al-Dabbagh, Ibriz I, 259-260. 

271 Tirmidhi, ‘Ilal al-shari'a, f. 166b; whereas the "sages of God" know the meaning of 
the isolated letters. 

272 Tirmidhi, Khatam al-walaya, question cxxxix. 

273 See the formulas of prayer by Rifa'i; the Hizb al-bahr by Shadhili is based on the two 


Qur’anic sigils cited here, 2, 179 (RMM XIV, 116); this legend would therefore be more 
Shadhilite than Rifa'ite. 


274 Filuhu bikull ism (Quit. II, 86). 

275 Knowledge of the suryaniya, mother tongue of the Arab, coveted by many mystics 
(Nabulusi, commentary on Shushtari), whose glossology, which appeared to the vulgar to 
be the disordered utterance of inarticulate cries, a prodrome to madness, constitutes for the 
initiated a substantial and intoxicating language in which the spelling of isolated initials, one 
by one, evokes spiritual realities, both simple and eternal, for which ordinary words are 
only the complex, kaleidoscopic dull image. 


oo The secret of the miracles of Jesus, according to Ibn ‘Arabi (Futrihát [bib. no. 421-b] I, 
). 


277 This edition, I, 69-71. 


278 According to Muhammad ibn ‘isi Hashimi, in Bagli, Qur’an 7:1; cf. Yafi'i, Nashr 
[bib. no. 541-c], f. 41b. 
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(hurüf) is one who is subjected (ma‘lil); and he whose tongue is a series of 
articulations (bi i'tiqab) is one who is constrained (mudtarr)."?7? *"There is 
no instrument for grasping (darrák) the action of God,?9? nor for reveal- 
ing (hattak) His mystery. He gives names their meaning and letters their 
order of flow, for letters are created (mabdi'a) and human breaths in- 
spired; letters are the elocution of the subject speaking; God is exempt 
essentially from all of that. "281 Already in Tawasin “the consonants (of 
the second arc, above the Tablet) are no longer Arabic consonants"??? 
(except one); and the mystical union that he preaches goes even further, 
transcending the letters?83 and the legal prescriptions. 

What Ibn Hanbal affirmed against the Mu'tazilites, which Tustari 
clarified, is that God Himself releases and composes, by His grace, our 
articulation of the consonant when we have learned, thanks to the 
Qur'àn, how to pray. This is the divine inspiration of the nutq.?8* 

Hallaj regards the nutq, not as a mnemonic habit like Ibn Hanbal, nor 
as a believer’s habitual grace like the Salimiya, but as an actual grace, a 
personal supernatural intervention, a loving counsel of the Spirit that 
causes us to articulate when He wishes and if we wish; Ruh Natiga.?°° 
Knowing the formation and meaning of the individual letters does not 
confer ipso facto on man the secret of composing them according to the 
divine rhythm, sanctity. “The Spirit comes from the Divine Com- 


279 Hallaj, ap. Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf [bib. no. 143-a] (cf. Taw., 189). There is in this a play 
on words on a grammatical term: “hurif (al-‘illa),”” meaning both “consonants” and “‘parti- 
cles” (causals of subordination). Literally, “he who resorts to particles does so because he 
was summoned for questioning; and he who speaks by bribes does so because he has been 
questioned.” Ibn Kullab had previously said: “the letters are seriated (muta 'áqiba); it is there- 
fore impossible for them to be eternal in essence, since that which follows is preceded by 
another" (Ibn Taymiya, Jarráb ahl al-‘ilm, 1325, 86). 

289 Contrary to the Hellenistic idea: "al-Haqq bi’l-dhat 
by definition; according to Farabi (Fusiis, 70, $17). 

281 Hallaj on Qur'àn 1:1; cf. Ghazali, Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 34. 

282 Taw. V, 26. 

283 Chirograph. 

284 Cf. this volume, pp. 141-142. 

285 This is the point on which his distinction from the Qarmathians is marked: to them, 
the rational soul, nafs nátiqa, is derived from universal Reason, ‘aq! kulli, which initiates it 
into the nutq by an illumination, which is wholly ideal (Guyard, Not. et Exir., XXII-2, fr. 
VID, which does not transform it, but through which it is dissolved into pure thought 
(Mu'izz, ap. Guyard, fr. VIII, commenting "man ‘arafa nafsahu,” Cf. this volume, p. 38): “I 
am differentiated in You” (anā bika tab'īd) (this volume, p. 212). It is the Ruth natiga that said 
“Yes,” all alone, in the form of Adam, at the Covenant (cf. this edition, 1, 24): this “yes” of 
predestination, which, said for Adam alone, has value for all the elect, who rediscover it, in 
“keeping company with God, which is the company of the Spirit, in the company of the 
Absolute” (Wasiti on Qur’ān 5:110); like Hallaj elsewhere, Wāsitī will speak specifically of 


the “Witness of the Absolute” (Sarraj, Luma, 358). Cf. this edition, 1, 14-16. 


= kull kamal al-kamalat = darráka" 
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mandment," not from the conjuration of the cabalist. God alone, when 
He wishes, can call to life, through our mouth, the things that He teaches 
us to name; and it is with faith alone that our “‘bismillah”’ can expect to 
become, if He wishes, His fiat. 

Like other mystics of his time, Hallaj made use of the table of the 
Imamite jafr,?8° which is a convenient method of exposition, a means of 
making contact with the Shi'ite public. He uses it, not for drawing lots, 
but for drawing thought out of bare fact, extracting a moral meaning 
from the very texture of the word he utters; just as a true poet uses rhyme 
to underline his thought. That is evident from his enigmas,29? from his 
“etymological” analyses of the names Muhammad and ‘Azdazil, which are 
very liberally constructed from the known values found in the jafr. 

In two crucial passages, Hallaj condemns the cabalistic tendency of at- 
tributing magical power to the isolated letters of the Qur'àn; he puts the 
letters outside the essential mystery of God: 

“The science that the Prophet was given the mission to preach?88 is the 
(analytical) science of consonants [the isolated ones which are found at 
the beginning of the sūras];289 and the science of consonants is in the 
LA,?° and that of the LA is in the A, and that of the A is in the Point, 
and that of the Point is in the old wisdom, and that of the old wisdom is 
in pre-eternity, and that of pre-eternity is in the first fact,2?! and that of 
the first fact is in the mystery of Huwa (— Him). God called the Prophet 
to utter this (essential) mystery when He said to him "know that He is, 
that there is no god but God” (Qur'àn 47:21) 292 

"The science that the Qur'àn expresses . . . is in the consonants as they 
are being composed (mu’allafa).” These consonants come from the circle 
of the base [of the throne] (khatt al-istiwa’);?93 a circle “whose center is 


286 Published ap. Essai. 

287 This edition, 1, 287, 289-290; Taw. I, 15; VI, 25; XI, 20; Sul. on Qur’an 7:1. 

ae ap. Sul. on Qur’an 47:21; 7:1; Comp. Akhbar, no. 64 (excerpts from his Alif 
ma’lif?), 

289 Add. of 7:1. 

290 “No.” 

291 Al-mashi’a, meaning al-ma'lüm, says the gloss. 

29? The sin of Yasin and of Misa forms the shelf of lights of Reality, nearer to God than 


“ya” or “mii” (Akhbar, no. 28). 

293 This image comes from the cosmogony of the time, as Ibn Hanbal and Ibn Karrám 
completed it: at the summit of the world, at the top of the highest sphere of the heavens, 
God places His throne, which limits it on one side (out of six in space) by a sort of base 
circle; over this base of the throne appears a circular inscription reading *'la ilaha illa Allah” 
(some add to it, for example the Hanbalite Barbahiari, an addition scored by Tabari 
[Goldziher, Muh. Stud. (bib. no. 1640-a) II, 168]; cf. ‘AM Kindi, 104-105 [?]: “wā Muham- 
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fixed and whose circumference is in heaven, "294 and around which turns 
tawhid." “Anyone who identifies the divine Ipseity with the definition of 
this circle is an impious man. ”295 

Here are two equally significant poems by him: 

Ismu, ma'a'l-khalq . . . :296 


One Name, which may unite Him with His creation; we sought it in Him and 
for it 

In order to know, through this Name, one of His meanings. i 

But one cannot pass uninterrupted from God to a created cause 

Which necessarily reveals the One Who revealed it. 


... Taha'l-khala'iq . . . :297 


(God), the Intimate of consciences, hides Himself, leaving intelligible traces, 
On the edge of the horizon, behind veils folded with light. 

But how? The “how” is guessed only from without, 

But here it is a Mystery, whose "within" is the divine Essence in Itself. 


Creatures lose their way in a dark cloud P 
While seeking, and know only how to make signs. 

By conjecture and imagination they think they go toward God, i 
And, looking at the atmosphere, they raise their cries to the heavens. $ 


Now, the Lord is with them, in every alteration, 

Performing an unimaginable work in them hour after hour. 

If they only knew! they would not withdraw from Him, not even the space of a 
wink. 

For He does not withdraw from them at any time... 


mad rasūl Allāh,” saying that God will have the Prophet sit near Him on this throne). De- 
parting from this data, Hallàj, who regards the letters as created, considers them the line 
that marks out the circle of the base of the throne, the sacred enclosure that prevents us ] 
from penetrating beyond into the mystery of the divine Ipseity; it follows from that that the 
mission of the Prophet, who keeps watch over this interdiction, is intended to remain con- 
stantly in this region of Drawing Near (duniiw), outside of the divine essence, like the flam- 
ing sword at the threshold of the forbidden paradise. As for the formula of tawhid, he has it 
recited to men for the same reason: God alone can call His saints to pass beyond, to share in 
the mystery of His Ipseity, by transcending for them this interdiction of mystical union 
which is the recitation of the shahdda (Akhbar, no. 49), sign of legal bondage to the letter 
(Taw. V, 25 ff.). 
294 Qur'an 17:27; comp. to 53:6. ; : 
295 Akhbar., nos. 33 and 29. The throne is cubic in shape, according to Ibn ‘Arabi; spheri- 
cal according to others (Alüsi, Jala, 234). " 
296 London ms. 888, f. 327a. That is clearly against the magical quest for the “supreme 


Name,” ism a'zam. 


297 Cited by Nābulusī, Hatk [bib. no. 842-a]; cf. London ms. 888, f. 327b. Cf. Qur’ān 
41:53. 
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it. COSMOGONY (Qadar, ‘Adl) 
a. The Image of God (Süra) 


1. The Teachings; Love, the “Essence of the Divine Essence," According 
to Hallaj 


Islamic cosmogony has had to elucidate various Qur’anic themes:! the 
creation of the world (of bodies), khalq al-‘alam; the creation of the *'re- 
sources" of men, of human acts, khalq al-arzáq; and especially the pre- 
determination of the "form," sūra, assigned to Adam, a form that God 
caused to appear twice before the creation of Adam: first, to invite the 
Angels to worship it; second, to have Himself be worshiped, He through 
it, in the name of all of Adam's future posterity (mitháq).? We shall exam- 
ine these themes in the reverse order, in accordance with their relative 
importance. 

Sūra, form, image: The physical form of man, the “most beautiful 
form" (Qur'àn 82:8; 64:3; cf. Gen. 1:26). Two hadiths specify that it is 
"in His image,” ‘ala süratihi, that God created man; ‘ald sürat al-Rahman, 
"in the image of God."3 The Hashwiya Sunnites accept this as is, with- 
out question, as an arbitrary descriptive fact.* The Ghulat Shi'ites inter- 
pret it as the first divine emanation: God-humanity (násiit), beardless and 
curly-haired youth.5 (1) The theologians, accepting only the first of these 
hadiths,$ decided that “his” (hi) refers to Adam: in his image = according 
to the same form that He had prepared for him: Jahm, ‘Ali Rida’, Abū 
Thawr, Hallaj.? The model of this image is thus in God a pure intelligible 
form, one and simple; intelligible both to Him and to us. (2) The Mu'tazi- 
lites defined this divine similitude in man as the functional rectitude of 
discursive thought (i‘tibar), reason (‘aql). "God creates nothing which He 
does not render meaningful (ya'tabir bihi) for a responsible creature.” 


1 Qur'àn 32:4; 41:9-12; and verse “yabsut al-rizq wa yaqdir” (39:53, etc.). 

? Two or four thousand years before the creation of bodies (Haytami, Fatawa [bib. no. 
742-3], 116); seven thousand years (Riw. XIX). Coincidental then with the Khalq al-arzaq. 

? Accepted by ‘Ubayd, Jurhumi, Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Rahawayh, Mü'min al-Tàq, 
Daraqutni, Tabarani (Shahr. I, 186; II, 24; Najdi, 406-408; Haytami [bib. no. 742-a], 206; 
Fakhr Ràzi, Asás [bib. no. 385-e], 103-113; Batalyüsi, Intisaf, 120). 

* C£. the Zuhar on the macroprosope. Na'im ibn Hammad (Dhahabi, I'tidāl [bib. no. 
530-d], s.v.); Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 8. 

5 Hadith al-mi'raj according to Nasimi, Tuhfa, London ms. Or. 7175, f. 5b. ‘Ali accord- 
ing to the Nusayris. 

$ For corporeity implies composition, which is unacceptable in God (Mazari). 

7 Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a}, 208; Makki, Quit I, 168; Hallàj on Qur'àn (the two pre- 
viously cited verses). Ghazali, Mishkat (bib. no. 280-e], 34; Batalyüsi, Intisaf, 120 ff. 
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“There has to be some being in creation capable of thinking, i'tibar."' 
From these principles of Nazzam, Ibn Hayit will draw the following: “It 
is impossible that the first being created was incapable of reasoning, ex- 
amining, and thinking.’’? (3) Ibn Karram, reflecting more on the mithaq, 
stated: “the first thing created by God must have been a living form (jism 
hayy) capable of thinking (i'tibar)"; and it is this human being who, 
symetrically with the Covenant, will pronounce, in the name of God, the 
Last Judgment.1? (4) Following the Nusayris, Fayyad and the Qarmat- 
hians, Tustari and his school, the Salimiya!! identify Muhammad with 
this first-born of creatures, at least in terms of the Covenant.?? (5) The 
Ash'arites reduced this similitude to the whole corpus of divine attributes 
of perfection (sifat al-kamal), with the transcendentals that God caused to 
be conceived in man (life, knowledge, power).?? 

Hallàj, revising the vocabulary of the Ghulat, made the following for- 
mal distinctions: [ahit, the imparticipable divinity “Who caused the 
atoms to exist," and nasiit (deified) humanity, “which will decide be- 
tween judgments. "14 Nasit is the form assumed by the divine word prior 
to the whole of creation, the glorious clothing (kiswa) of the “witness of 
the Absolute" (shahid al-qidam), who, by the voice of the Rüh natiga, 
vowed the Covenant, and who will render the ultimate verdict. The 
nastit is represented at the Covenant by Adam and personified at the 
Judgment by Jesus.15 “None of the Angels and those near [to Him] 
know why God caused the creation, nor how it began and will end, since 
the tongues have not yet spoken, nor the eyes seen, nor the ears heard.!6 
How could (Adam), who was still removed from realities, in uncertainty 
before Him, answer His question “Am I not your Lord?" God is simul- 


8 Hazm III, 125; Farq, 209. Whence the hadith “what God created first is reason." This is 
an idea taken from Kodopog of Anaxagoras. 

9 Shahrast., s.v. To him this demiurge is Jesus, “son of God,” not by physical procrea- 
tion (wilada) but by preordination (bind) (Farq, 260; Jahiz, Nasara). 

10 Fara, 209. 

11 Infra, § vi. Likewise Ibn ‘Arabi (sira ijmdliya) and Jil (insan kamil). 

12 And not for the Judgment: cf. infra. 


13 Hazm IV, 208. Cf. Hallaj’s last vigil prayer. i: i - 
14 This edition, 1, 285. Cf. 1, 13-16. Cf. al-'adl al-makhliiq bihi (Tustari, ap. Ibn ‘Arabi, 


Futithat III, 86); al-haqq al-makhliq bihi (Tirmidhi, Khatam, Quest, 89; Ibn Barrajàn, ap. Ibn 
‘Arabi, Futihát III, 491); muta’ of Ghazali (= ghawth; Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 55; criticized 
by Ibn Rushd, Manahij, 72). [Mutà' is the] Qur’anic word standing for Gabriel (Qur'an 
81:21). 

15 Riw. XIV, XVII, XXII; there is no trace of a Christian influence (corr. Taw. 131). 

16 Hallàj on Qur'àn 7:172; cf. on 51:21; and Riw. X. 
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taneously the One Who speaks and the One Who answers [Yes!].17 He 
spoke in your name without you, and it is Another than you Who spoke 


for you;!? you kept quiet, you, and the One Who continues to dwell just 
as He always has.” 


It is because this image, dressed in glory, covered Him again that God 
invited the Angels to adore Him, in the nasiit, in the prefigured humanity 
of Adam; which was the occasion of the fall of Satan:1? 

Tercet: Subhana man azhara nastituhu . . . :29 


Praise be to the One Who, in His Humanity, revealed (to the Angels) 
The mystery of the glory of His radiant Divinity! 

And Who, since then, has shown Himself to His (human) creature openly 
In the form of someone “who eats and who drinks,” 

So well that His creature could see Him face to face 

As the wink of an eye (goes) from eyelid to eyelid!?4 


Fasl fi'l-‘ishq:22 
Husayn-b-Mansir said: 


. .. God (al-Haqq), in His immutable pre-eternity, was existing (wajid nafsahu) 
Himself in Himself without anything being said until the appearance to persons, 
forms and spirits of knowledge and gnosis (ma'rifa); then language consisted of 
“mulk, malik, mamliak?23 (possession, possessor, possessed), and it was deter- 
mined “al-fa'il, al-fi'l, al-maf‘al” (agent, act, acted upon).?4 

Thus He contemplated Himself as Himself, in His pre-eternity,?5 of Himself 


17 “A particularly exquisite thought," notes Kàshifi, who translated it into Persian and 
commented on it (in a distich, on Qur’an 7:173). 

18 “The yes! was a decree issued in the form of a question" (Wasiti. Cf. Kharraz and 
Jurayri, ap. Baqli, on Qur'àn 7:172). See for the opposite the Mu'tazilite theory of the mys- 
tic Qahtabr (Farq, 259; and this volume, p. 20, n. 14). 

1? Cf, Ch. XIV. 2 Fo 

29 Text ap. Taw., 130; see n. 3. Here all of the words are carefully weighed: sand’ al-lahist 
(This volume, p. 279.); ákil wa shárib refers to Jesus (Qur'àn 5:75: comp. Luke 7:34; Matt. 
11:19; Mark 2:16 and 19-20; John 3:29); tahzat al-hajib (variant lamhat al-satir) stands for the 
divine fiat (Qur'àn 54:50; 16:77). C£. Bagli, Shath., f. 129. HO . 

21 Comp. the word: “Glory be to the one who has concealed the secret of individuality 
under the forms of carnal humanity” (ap. Ibn ‘Aliwa [bib. no. 995-a], 60). j 

22 [We have reproduced here the translation made by Louis Massignon for the Mélanges 
Maréchal (1950, pp. 270-273) based on the Daylami manuscript, ‘Atf, f. 28b-30b, collated 
with Bagli's recension, Mantiq al-asrár, ML ms., f. 56b-57b, in which ‘ishq (desire) was re- 
placed by mahabba (love). On the subject of this interpolation, see Mélanges Maréchal, pp. 
263-296 or L. Massignon, Opera Minora, IL, 226-250. We have retained some of the cor- 
rected notes of the first edition of La Passion d'al-Hallaj 11, 603-606. See this volume, Figure 
35, a reproduction of f. 56b of Mantiq.) 

? Kingdom, king, subject (freed, elect): the origin of dialogue. 

24 The triple modality enabling us to analyze its process: the origin of grammar. 


?5 Azal is an archaism for qidam: pre-eternity for "absolute." Likewise fahm for ‘aql; 
kamal for tamám. 
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totally, without manifestation. And everything which was determined as knowl- 
edge, power, love, desire, wisdom (hikma), immensity, beauty, and glory, with 
everything by which the Most High is described as sweetness, mercy, holiness, 
spirit,?5 and all of the attributes?"—Aall of that was a form (sūra) in His essence, 
and this form was His essence. And God turned, with this Perfection (kamal) of 
His, toward that which was in Him of the attribute of Desire; and this attribute 
(sifa) was (also) a form, in His essence, which was His essence. Just like you, if 
you saw something beautiful in your essence, and if you rejoiced over one thing 
in your essence. God then dwelled with this attribute for a long time, insofar as 
we are able to judge what is a long duration; for a single year of His years, even if 
the people of the heavens and the two earths were assembled to figure out its 
duration according to their calculation, they would not succeed in doing so; for 
we are dealing here with pre-eternal instants which only pre-eternity embraces 
and which the calculation of a contingent being does not take in. And if a taster 
wished to put it to his lips, then paused looking at this attribute with one 
thought, and for one thought (ma na), he would reach neither the point where he 
could understand it nor the point where he could not understand it. For this is a 
matter of the base of support of 400,000 witnesses for 400,000, about 400,000 
others, in this world in which the sons of Adam will appear. 

God turned (then) to the Thought?! of Desire with all of His thoughts; He 
spoke (khataba) Himself to this thought with all of His words; then He conversed 
with it with all of His conversation (muhadatha): then He greeted it with a perfect 
greeting; then He tricked it with all of His trickery; then He attacked it with full 
offensive; then He pacified it with complete sweetness; and so on according to the 
attributes whose description would take too long. . . . And if the people of the 
earth wrote with the trees of the ground and the water of the ocean,?? they would 
not reach the end of what He whispered and spoke, all of which came from His 
essence, in His essence, for His essence. 

Then God turned through one of His thoughts toward Thought itself: through 
Love toward Aloneness (infirad); and He came to that in the way that was ex- 
plained in the first paragraph by means of conversation and exchange of words. 
Then He turned toward it by examining His attributes one by one,*° then two by 
two, then three by three, then four by four; and He proceeded in this way until 
He arrived at Perfection. Then He turned toward it through the attribute of De- 
sire, through the wholeness (kulliya) of attribute of Desire. For Desire, in its es- 
sence, has attributes that draw together numerous thoughts. And God turned by 
one of the attributes of Desire to another of its attributes (of Desire), and there 
was’ speech with it and conversation, just as we said previously, by the attributes 


26 Arwah, not created spirits, either angelic or human, but pure intelligible (B). 

27 Suwar, not human faces, but, as one says, the “form” of reasoning, of a question (B). 
Bagli says on this subject that Hallaj, in the very center of Love, could find for his modes of 
expression only equivocation, iltibas (like the mutashabihat of the Qur'àn). 

28 Ma‘na. Note the steps followed: sifat, then ma'ani, then dhàt. 

29 Qur’an 18:109. 

30 This strange idea was distorted by Ibn Masarra (d. 319/931) in his Kitab tawhid al- 
mawqinin (extr. Ibn al-Mar’a, Sharh al-irshad [bib. no. 393-a], Vol. IV in fine): each attribute 
of God is a God of the second degree, with all of His attributes; each of His attributes is a 


God of the third degree, etc. 
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of Desire with the attributes of Desire. And He repeated this a number of times. 
Then He considered another of His attributes, which was treated in the same 
way, until He had turned to every attribute, and by every attribute to every attri- 
bute, and by their perfection to the totality of these attributes, in a way that 
would take too long to relate in this way, for it is indescribable, vis-à-vis His 
pre-eternity, His perfection, His Aloneness, and His will (mashi’a). 
Then God praised Himself?! and glorified Himself; He praised His attribute 
and glorified His attribute. He praised His names and glorified His names and His 
holiness; thus did He glorify His essence by His essence and each attribute in His 
essence by His essence. , 
And God the Most High wanted32 (arada) to regard this attribute of Desire 
through Aloneness, considering and speaking to it. He turned to pre-eternity and 
caused a Form to arise (abda) which is His form and His essence. For when God 
the Most High turns to something and causes a form (= image) to appear in it 
and of it, He makes a Form arise and in that Form knowledge, power, move- 
ment, will and all of His attributes. The Most High, having thus radiated, made a 
Person (shakhs) arise, “Huwa Huwa” (= He, He).33 He considered it one time of 
His times. Then He greeted it one time of His times. Then He spoke to it, then 
He complimented it for its good appearance, then He rejoiced in it with good 
tidings; and thereby in succession arriving beyond all which is or is not knowa- 
ble. Then He praised it, then He glorified it, then He made it the Elect; by means 
of these same attributes of His act, and of the attributes that He had made arise 
through the thought of manifesting this Person risen with His Form: the Person, 
Creative and Providential, who created, nurtured, said the tasbih and the tahlil ; 
made arise (by turn) attributes and acts, substantializes (yujawhir) substances and 


causes miracles to appear.34 And when He had considered and possessed it, He 
radiated in it and by it.35 


To Hallaj (and Bagli notes that this is the first time the thesis is put 
forward), the mystery of creation is love, the “‘essence of the divine es- 
sence.” And the covenant of humanity is the ceremony of election pro- 
claimed by the Spirit of God, the form of man’s predestination to partici- 


pate in this essential love without any other motive than that of the pure 
divine generosity .36 


31 Cf. Ansari, in Ibn Taymiya, Naql [bib. no. 512-o] II, 37. 

?? Aráda: allusion to the eight Qur'ànic verses referring to the “fiat” ("kun"). On the very 
abstruse question of the precept (amr) and the decree (irada), 'Tawhidi reflected a great deal 
(cf. Ibn Junayd, 29), as is shown by his Basá'ir (p. 235; pp. 91, 256; he shared the view. of 
Sahl: al-irdda bab al-qudra, wa’l-mashi’a bab al-‘ilm; contrary to Hallaj: al-amr ‘ayn al-jam' wa’l- 
irdda ‘ayn al-‘ilm. Cf. Ibn Hazm IV, 208). , 

33 Huwa huwa; cf. index of the present edition, of the Essai; Najat, III, 165; F. Razi, Mab. 
mashr I, 98; Taw. X, 15. 

34 Comp. Riwaya XXV, XXVII. 

35 So that through man all creation would become His Kingdom (B). 

36 Akhbar, no. 10; Sul. on Qur'àn 62:4; Riw. XV, XIX. 
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2. The Day of the Covenant (Mithaq) 


Mitháq = Covenant (Qur'an 7:172): 
(1) pre-existence?? of souls (and traducianism?*). Imàmites.3? (2) procla- 
mation of the autonomy of human reason, of its ability to imagine God. 
Muttazilites.4° (3) sign of the fitra (Qur'àn 30:30), a mark imprinted on all 
reasons, subjecting them to natural religion, to monotheism. Universal 
sign; Tha'laba, a Khirijite against Nàfi' and Ibn 'Ajrad.*! —Faith un- 
created (iman qadim) according to Mugqatil,*? followed by the Hanbalites: 
“God asserts Himself to Himself and to His believers." God wants thus 
to save all men, remarks Ibn Karram,*3 since "faith is the initial vow of 
humanity (shahadat al-dharr) still in the loins of Adam; it is his response: 
"Yes!" a word that exists and is suppressed only by a formal declaration 
of atheism.** Antaki observes that “montheism is the hanifiya ;5 there is 
a natural religion engrained in all men, which is the rational basis for the 
apostolate of Islam—Hanifiya = ma'rifa asliya of Hallaj = Khaliliya of the 
hermetic Harranians.49 (4) Divine principle of this sign, a mark of im- 
mutable love, which prepares all of the predestined (Muslim or other- 
wise) for the beatific union. Khulla of Rabah, Kulayb = mahabba asliya 
(elemental love) of Muhäsibī:47 “Before He created them, He praised 
them; before they glorify Him, He gave them thanks.” = Karama alā 
(first mercy), ‘indyat al-sabaq (grace of precedence), i ‘tizal al-Haqq bihim 
(aloneness of God in them), ‘ahd al-ikhtisás (pact of privilege); for sages, 
ahl al-ma'rifa), states Junayd,*® followed by Hallaj.*? 

37 Both ashbah, azilla (arwah). 

38 Tima‘, according to Ibn Hazm (Jawziya, Rüh [bib. no. 535-d], 249). 

39 Ibn Babtiya, 'Ilal, beginning. (Soul created first mujarrada, then to avoid pride, 
to matter.) The teaching of Imámites and Mu'tazilites, according to Abü Shakür Salimi. 


40 But Jawziya is against pre-existence ([bib. no. 535-d], 274). 
41 Children, even those of infidels, are saints—until they "apostasize" ( 


rad II, 177). 
42 “Written” in the hearts that it saves (Qur’an 58:22; Ibn al-Farra’, Mu‘tamad [bib. no. 


2066-b]). 
43 First Sunnite apostle. 
44 Farg, 211-212; Ibn Karrám distinguishes imán from ma'rifa (cf. this volume, pp. 55-57); 


faith to him, as to Antaki and Muhiasibi, is only the pledge of salvation. Cf. Ibn Qutayba, 


Mukhtalif, 105, 159. 
45 “And Islam is the cultic group (milla)" (Da‘wa). Cf. Ghazili, Munqidh, 4. Cf. samha, a 


word from an omitted Qur'ánic verse \(recension of Ubayy, Nóldeke XCVIII, Tayr. I, 144). 


Essai, 197, n. 4 (Bukhàri, s.v. imán). 
46 Shahr. II, 70: ap. extr. utavowed by the Isma'ili Hasan Sabbih, Fusiil arba'a (extract that 


goes from II, 47 to II, 155). [Unavowed] according to Jamal Kàsimi (after Fakhr Razi, 
Masa’il ‘ashr: vihla ilà Ma wara'l-Nahr). 
47 Mahabba (in Hilya). 


bound 


Farq, 80; Mubar- 


48 Dawa al-arwah; cf. this edition, 1, 76-77. 
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Mahabba, reciprocal love of God and the faithful (Qur'àn 5:59; 2:160): 
(1) the traditionists and theologians are in agreement, during the first 
three centuries, to proscribe this term;5° for, as stated by the theologians, 
“love is a species of the ‘will’ genus; now, the will is attached only to 
particular things. The faithful, thus, can love neither the essence nor the 
attributes of God, but only His law, His service, His mercy." 5! And, on 
the other hand, Jahm and the Mu'tazilites deny that there was a divine 
plan preparing the way expressly for the salvation of the elect or that God 
had immutable predilection (muwala, muwafa)>? for His Elect, even be- 
fore their conversion and when they sin. God is concerned only with ac- 
tions, loving every good action (wali kull hasana), and detesting every 
bad action: a reversal (badal) of the freedom of man is always possible 
(Mu 'tazilites).53 (2) Man can “redeem” his soul with God, by sacrificing 
his life in Him (Khirijites "shurát"); and this irrevocable "redemption" 
(shira’) is a proof of “affection” (Habib "Ajami).5* Hasan Basri observes 
that this "affection" ('ishq) of man for God is reciprocated by God.55 (3) 
Thus, the word mahabba, “mutual love,” in spite of opposition to it, took 
root in common usage. It was used by the Rühàniyiin: "My love, says 
God, according to Ibn al- Ward, is the reward of worship practiced'';5$ 
"God, before His creation, celebrated His love for the faithful and 
showed love to be the most intimate form of observance that our wor- 
ship can offer Him."57 “Love is an attribute of the essence," states the 
Ibadite Khàzim, followed by all of the mystics.59 Junayd distinguishes 


49 Wasiti: “the society of the Spirit, in the society of the Absolute" (on Qur'àn 5:110); 
“qiyam bi wafa’ al-mithag al-awwal” (Baqli, Tafs. 1, 538). Sabgh al-mu'minin fr'l-walaya fi'l- 
mithaq (Shi'ite). 

59 Who is in the Isra'iliyat of Wahb (‘Abd al-Wahid-b-Zayd, ap. Ibn Taymiya, Risála, 
Zah. ms. tas. 129, §vn). 

51 Tahanawi [bib. no. 853-a], 273; complete this edition, 1, 342 f£. 

5? Asserted by the Ibàdite Khazim (Kilam, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 73, 82), the 
Muttazilite Fáti (Shahr. I, 93; the sign is faith); Junayd, Hallaj, the Ash‘arites; the Imámites 
and the Hanbalites (Ibn al-Farra’ [bib. no. 2066-b]). Syn. huda (opp. dalal), tawfiq (opp. tas- 
did), nusra (opp. khadlan), ‘isma (opp. tab’), wildya (opp. 'adawa). This is the Qur’anic 
"power of the keys” (maqalid). 

53 Mas'üdi, Murij [bib. no. 134-3] VI, 20; critique ap. Hazm III, 52; IV, 58. 

55 Hilya. 

55 This volume, pp. 36-37. ‘Ishq, a prudent term used to avoid appearing “‘to love" the 
divine essence, repudiated by Ja'far, Ghulàm Khalil: *beware of sitting near one who 


preaches affection and love (for God)” (Sharh al-sunna [bib. no. 2075-a |; cf. this edition, I, 
383 f£). 


56 Ap. Muhasibi, Mahabba. Cf, Rabàh. 
57 Tafsir of Ja'far, ap. Baqli I, 36; cf. Riw. VI. 


5 “If hearts could only reach the depth of love in their Creator!” (Yahya Razi, ap. Hilya). 
Kalabadhi, Akhbar, f. 93. 
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further as follows: “Love of God, for His saint, is an attribute of the es- 
sence (uncreated); its effect in them is only an attribute of the act 
(created). "59 ‘Amr Makki says quietly: “Love® is the secret of God that 
He confides to hearts whose faith is firm and pure.” Hallaj defines it thus: 
“Love is an everlasting attribute (sarmadiya) and pre-eternal grace ('inaya 
azaliya); without this pre-eternal grace you could not have learned what 
either the Book or Faith is."$! Ghazali summarized this teaching in five 
great theses in his Ihya’.62 And this love is praised by Kilani, Ibn al-Farid, 
and Shushtari as the ‘‘pre-eternal wine" drunk by the elect on the night of 
the Covenant. 


b. The Creation of Human Acts® 


1. Their Attribution to God 


(1) (Qur'àn 36:82, etc.). God prepares, unleashes, and manifests them 
(irada, amr, ibda‘) one at a time in full sovereignty. This physical premo- 
tion = that of a stone on which He arbitrarily strikes a spark (Hashw., 
Zahirites = tab‘), or = that of a plant that He makes grow (Jahm, Jahiz = 
khaliqa), or = that of a glimmer of reason that He kindles by His light 
(Hishàm).55 (2) Hasan Basri; God invested men with their acts (be- 
forehand, at the mithaq); He therefore expects from them more than pas- 
sive obedience: the free and constant adherence of the heart. Hence, the 
Mu'tazilite interpretation: the acts of the heart are thus constituted inde- 
pendent of God (Wasil, Ghaylan): they are not created by God (second basic 
principle of Mu'tazilism), but only pre-occasioned (muhdatha) by God 
and created by man. The heart is endowed beforehand with a “capacity 
to obey" the Law (istita‘a qabl al-fi'l) that leaves him free, states ‘Allaf; but 
the externalization of his choice (movements) is directly created by God. 
Bishr observes that the acts of the heart engender each other (tawlid), but 
that God intervenes in their conception by giving their name to the 
memory, their juridical status to the intellect. Mu'ammar and Jahiz claim 
that acts of the heart are really (haqiqatan) directed by God, only the fan- 
tasy of imagining oneself free rests with the will. Jubba’l concludes from 


59 Ap. Hilya, s.v. Paris ms. 13369, f. 96b. Ibn ‘Ata’, on the contrary, puts them both in 
the divine "'perseity" (baqa’). Cf. Nasrabadhi (ap. Yàfi'i, Nashr [bib. no. 541-c], f. 43a. 

60 Var.: ecstasy (wajd, ap. Khargh., f. 181a). 

61 Qaysari, Paris ms. 3165 [bib. no. 534-e], f. 4a: corr. Carra de Vaux, Gazali, p. 255 
[bib. no. 1671-a]; on Qur'àn 42:52. 

$2 This edition, 1, 360-369. 

$3 Khalq af'àl al-'ibad. 53 Qur'àn 7:179; 17:13-16; 18:63-77. 

65 Hazm III, 54; V, 40; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 59; Farq, 50. 

66 To believe that God created evil acts is jabr, according to them (Muqaddasi). 
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that that, since external acts that ensue are usually in agreement with this 
fantasy, God, their direct author, complies with them (muti‘).67 Hallaj 
and Ash'ari refute this Mu'tazilite conclusion. (3) Jahm and the Jabarite 
school: God manifests His creative power (qudra) in human acts, as the 
unfolding ofa simple, uncreated decree (= irdda; cf. takhliq azali of Marisi 
and of the Hanafites). This uncreated decree involves only the atoms (li- 
san dhat), not the accidents which are the object of successive created de- 
crees (lisan fil; cf. the created knowledge of God, held by the Mu'tazi- 
lites). Ibn Hanbal: God also operates in human acts through His revealed 
speech (kalam), the notification for the faithful of an uncreated com- 
mandment (amr) in each instant (= khalq fi kull waqt, Ash'ari). Ibn Kar- 
ram attempts a synthesis: God, ab aeterno, has among other powers those 
of presenting (khdligiya), of proclaiming (kalam), and of performing in 
detail (qa’iliya) human acts; their realization in time is registered on as 
many corresponding registers, created in His knowledge, in His es- 
sence.$9 Tustari: God manifests Himself further in human acts as an in- 
tention, the inspiration of an uncreated actuation (faf "il), in every breath 
(= khalq fi kull nafas, of Ibn Sālim).6° (4) Hallaj: nothing in the human act 
is free of divine action:?? the power of presenting it as fact (hudith), that 
of proclaiming it as meaning (iad), and that of realizing it as intention 
(tahqiq = ibda^) are equally, ab aeterno, God's. 


2. Their Attribution to Man: the Fiat 


(1) Qur'àn 42:12. Predetermination (jabr) of resources, arzáq, which 
will be granted to man for him to exploit?! for a limited time (@al) and 
for which he will be accountable. Arzáq = aksáb, individual “gains” (for 
good or bad), says Jahm: = lots imposed on our choice (ikhtiydr, 
Hisham), which determines our legal responsibility (taklif). (2) Hasan 
envisages more: man has been "invested" (tafwid) in principio with his 
acts, since he is endowed with reason. Does this investiture allow him to 


$7 “You obey me more than I obey You," says Bistami (Sha'ràwi, Latá'if [bib. no. 
741-d] I, 127); cf. the amrayn of Tirmidhi (Ibn "Arabi, Futāhāt [bib. no. 421-b] I, 204) and 
the famous verse of Ibn ‘Arabi (Alüsi, Nashwa [bib. no. 910-a], 77, with commentary ap. 
Köprülü ms., cat., p. 243): 


The slave is Master, and the Master is slave! 
Ah, how to know which is the bound one? i o. 
68 That is the weak point in Ibn Karrām: inherence of innovation (ihdāth) in the divine 


essence. The Mu'tazilites, like Jahm, place the attributes of the act "outside the essence." 
©? Hence, tawba in every instant. 


70 Cf. Ash'arism: awsdf al-fa"'al qadima. 
71 Tatawww', ibtigha’: God has the keys (maqálid) of rizq. 
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dispose arbitrarily of the arzāq and theajal? Hasan is inclined for a time to 
think so, then retracts before Yazid Raqqashi;7? this investiture becomes 
real and fruitful in him only if he unites with God through self- 
renunciation, corresponding to His grace, as Misri would explain. The 
arzáq, furthermore, are only means, not an end, for man.” (3) Ja'far, 
Hasan ‘Askari: “Neither jabr (blasphemy!) nor tafivid (associationism!); 
but something between the two"7* giving man the means’$ to obey the 
commandments and to observe the interdictions = common Imamite 
teaching. (4) Mu'tazilites: the investiture given at the beginning, once 
and for all, is of value really for each as a prior "capacity to obey God" 
(= sufficient prevenient grace), istita‘a qabl al-fi'l; final emancipation. 
Each man is constituted as the sovereign master of his heart's actions 
(yaf'al!), and as having free choice (ikhtiyar = sabab mu'aththir of the act); 
God intervenes only with regard to the externalization of the deed 
(fa‘al!): ‘Allaf,76 AH Basri, Juwayni, and the Hanafites. (5) Ibn al- 
Rawandi, disillusioned, declares that God intervenes in the heart, not be- 
forehand when He created it “capable of obeying,” but only hic et nunc?” 
to release arbitrarily (jabr) the act in the depth of the heart to which it is 
attributed: istita‘a ma‘ al-fl = kasb (without quwwa mu ‘aththira) = 
mugarana (without mudkhaliya). This is the teaching of Najjar, Ibn Kul- 
lab, and Ash'ari. Baqillani mitigates it; the faithful must "qualify" his act 
(virtue, vice).79 (6) It is the same action, ístità'a ba'd al-fi'l, which starts 
the act (in the heart), and which produces it, afferwards, as a cause pro- 
duces its effects, its fruits outside: Abū Hanifa, Abū Hashim. There is an 
“association,” says Isfara'ini, of the two powers (divine and human) for 
this production. (7) Dirar, Ibn Karram, Tustari, and Hallaj: it is the same 


72 Malati, f. 333. Tabarsi, [bib. no. 315-a], 167-168. Baqli, Tafsir II, 213. Tafwid is the 
opposite of tadbir, notes Kalabadhi (Ta'armf). 

73 “God created the arzáq two thousand years before the bodies; but he who 
himself in God does not ask Him for rizq for tomorrow, just as God will no longe 
an act of him tomorrow (= after death)” (Hasan on Qur’in 41:10; ap. Makki, Quit I], 8). 

74 Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 210, 230 (except of the Risála ila ahl al-Ahwaz by 
H. 'Askari). God does not confer tafwid on the imams (except according to the Qarma- 
thians). 

75 This means the mysterious passage from the possible to the actualized, according to 
Sabziwari (Sharh al-asma’, 121), consists of “individuation of the act, emptiness ofthe heart 
(sirb), momentary indefiniteness, resources previously provided, and cause inciting the 
agent to the act." 

76 Shahr. I, 64. 

77 [bn Karram says very well: jabr (theological determinism) consists of having istitá'a 
intervene only at the moment of the act (Muqaddasi). Cf. Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-3], 419; 
Sabziwari, 121; Farq, 170, 201. 

78 This is exactly the part that Bishr reserved to God (Hazm HI, 54). 


abandons 
r demand 
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divine grace which, modalized, intervenes before, during, and after the act 
of the heart. The meeting of God and man in the human act is neither the 
realization, left up to our choice (qadar), of a program foreseen by God,79 
nor the fortuitous concomitance of thought and action realized in us, 
who are powerless, by divine caprice; rather it is a "disposition to gain," 
iktisab, to be realized forthwith, an increasing understanding that prunes 
and ripens its fruit,9? one which is satisfying to man and to God only 
through love, and which is the final realization of the divine investiture 
and the deifying consecration of human liberty. Only he who abandons 
himself to God gains power (qudra), and that “power (in him) has no 
other limitations than those of his abandonment. ”’81 

The "fiat!" (Kun! = khitab ijad):82 (1) Jahm: Kun = Kalima = "isa; 
created. (2) Abū Hanifa: id.; but ijad = takwin = takhliq; uncreated. (3) 
'Alla£: Kun = Kalam, hadith là fi mahall (= ‘Isa, to Ibn Hayit); cf. Fakhr 
Ràzi. (4) Ibn Karram: Kun = qawl muhdath fi'l-dhat (= ihdath + i‘lam + 
khalq); but qá'iliya is uncreated. (5) Isma‘ilis:83 Kun = first emanation, nür 
sha‘sha‘ani = küni = takwin, initial state of shock;®4 symetrical with tam- 
kin (bikar), final stop. (6) Ibn Kullab: Kun = Kalam nafsi, uncreated; but 
not amr (created). (7) Ibn Hanbal: Kun = amr azali, uncreated (but this is 
not ‘Isa, a creature). (8) Ash‘ari: Kun = Kalam nafsi uncreated = amr azali 
(divine idea) = permanent Wujüd.95 (9) Hallaj: uncreated = ijad;86 the 
faithful can unite his bismillah with it. (10) Ibn ‘Arabi: both uncreated, in 
God, and created, in so far as the exercise of creative power is entrusted 
to man, by means of the "spirituality of Jesus.’’87 


7? Ibn al-Farra’ noted in Mu‘tamad [bib. no. 2066-b],: there is truly a real kasb (quwwa 
mu'aththira); the muktasib is not merely muhdath; he appeals, which is indeed a sign of atten- 
tion, to the sentiment of (subjective) liberty and to common sense. 

8° [bn al-Haysam, a Karramiyan, explains it in detail: (1) before there is qadar; (2) during 
the act of the heart, the granted kasb is a qudra mu’aththira, which produces; (3) after the act of 
the heart, a fa’ida, grace enabling us to carry out the conditions of the faklif (Shahr. I, 153). 
Syn: fil, ‘amal, san‘. Cf. Raghib Pasha [bib. no. 852-a], 178. 

81 Cf. Hallaj on Qur’an 35:16: là tazhur al-qudra illa li'l-mutawakkil. Cf. Tustari, Tafsir 
[bib. no. 2237-a], 47; Tahànawi, s.v. 

82 Ibn Hanbal, Radd 'alá'l-zanadiqa [bib. no. 2098-c], f. 11b. Guyard, Fragm. ismaëliens, 
p. 229. 

83 Sacy, Druzes [bib. no. 1561-e] II, 43. 

84 Inbithath al-ashiya, opposite of ínbi'áth al-‘uliim (Druze writing: taqsim al-'ulüm). 

85 Wujud: a) is without duration and present (fad), to the Hanafites and the early Mu'tazi- 
lites; it lasts only when ‘arad, “ibqā’ "; b) lasts, to the Ash'arites. 

86 On Qur’an 10:82; 36:82. [Zjad], instantaneous act of creation, takwin of Matüridi, taf'il 
insha’ of the Salimiya. 

87 Farq, 205, 260-261, Ibn ‘Arabi, Fuss [bib. no. 421-d], 257-258, Futithat [bib. no. 
421-b] III, 328, 331; Arendonk, Zeidiet. Imam., 305; Hazm IV, 197. 
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Hallajian Texts. 

"Uthmàn-ibn Mu'àwiya ibn al-Qàsim says;98 
Hallàj spent the night in the grand mosque in Dinawar; there were many people 
with him, and one of them asked him: “O shaykh! what do you say of the words 
(atheistic) of Fir'awn?” “It is a true discourse (kalimat haqq).” "And what say you 
of the words (monotheistic) of Moses?” “It is also a true discourse: both consist 
of words, the pre-eternal flow of which (= foreknowledge)® is in agreement 
with their posteternal flow (= sanction).” 


Hallaj said to one of the disciples of [Abü ‘Ali] Jubba’i, the Mu'tazi- 
lite:90 


just as God decided to create bodies without (being guided by a) cause to do it, so 
too did He decide to create in them their attributes without (being guided by a) 
cause; and just as the servant (= man) does not possess in himself the means of his 
act, neither does he possess in himself?! his act itself. 


O God, first You created us, and this was out of goodness and generosity (nd) 
themselves.?2 

Then You showed us the right path, and this was out of grace itself. 

Now You summon us to Paradise, Yourself. 

Ah! that does not suffice us. If indeed You have acted in this way from the 
beginning 

Out of Your grace (fadl), complete Your goodness (birr)! 

Otherwise, the work that You had undertaken will be only half-way done.?3 


3. God's Attitude toward Men: the Mystical Doctrine of 
Suffering; Its Origins; Questions Raised 


The attitude of God toward men. Qur'àn: He is not accountable to 
them; it is impenetrable to them.% (1) Jahm, Zahirites, Ash'arites: 1t 1s 
the indifference of sovereign discretion, tasarruf, tajwiz. God, by a free 
act, is content to summon men to existence as names without caring 
what they represent, regardless of whether their acts are legal actions, 
good or bad intentions, damned or elect: lā ubali: “it matters little to 


88 Akhbar., no. 26. 

89 Against the Mu'tazilites, denying the divine knowledge of free futures: ijád fi'l-azal 
(bikhitab azali): Allah. 

99 Sul., Tab. : 

91 Against the theory of real investiture, toward which Hasan Basri had inclined. Cf. 
P. Lombard and Suarez. 

92 Cf., on the contrary, quatrain no. 117 of Khayyam. 

93 A poem translated into Persian by Harawi, Tabaqat [bib. no. 1059-a], $54. 

94 We know only that He did not create the world as part of a game, but to fling truth at 
error and destroy it (Qur'àn 21:16-17). 
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me.”95 What difference if His attitude changes toward them? (badā, of 
certain Imimites).96 (2) Since God gave men a law, He does not change 
its manner of judging their acts, its justice, ‘adl: “He abhors evil" (cf. 
Mughira), i.e., the openly vicious act, which corrupts the law (second 
Mu'tazilite basic principle): là yuhibb al-fasad.°7 Certain creatures there- 
fore have creative liberty: which the angel may use in creating rebellion 
and evil and man in creating hypocrisy and falsehood. Evil and falsehood 
will be justly punished; and God will make justice reign, Qur'àn 29:17. 
(3) Objections synthesized by Ibn al-Ràwandi:?? suppose God does not 
create all things, and creation can be co-eternal with Him, then He is not 
all-powerful, and his knowledge is limited; and what folly it is to enact 
His law only to expose it to eventual rejection by our freedom of indif- 
ference. (4) At a time when the early Mu'tazilites were still limiting the 
goodness of God to His distributive justice, to the gift that He gave man 
of choosing in freedom his destiny, Bishr showed that in Himself God is 
good (lutf) without limits;?? and that what demonstrates [in Him] a 
normal exercise of freedom (acts of obedience, good works) is only a lim- 
itation, according to each person's capacity, the knowledge of what is 
beneficial (aslah)19? to each one, the ""best," not for God in Himself but in 
each person's situation. Bishr also believed that reason in itself had the 
required power to choose the best (ri'ayat al-aslah).19! His disciple Mur- 
dar, who doubted this, sought a solution in mysticism; for, as the 
Mu'tazilites!? point out, simple exercise of psychological freedom is a 
trial (mihna), a cause of suffering (balwa). The school of Ibn Karram 
teaches this too: "suffering and trial are but one thing: freedom of 
choice.’’!93 (5) The problem of suffering had been presented boldly by 
such zanddiga as Ibn Abi’l-‘Awja’.1°4 The mystics accept its objection. 


95 Irāda bila hikmatin, mashi’a bila mahabbatin (Ibn Taymiya, Kubrā ms. [bib. no. 512-j] I, 
327, 333). They refuse to qualify (wasf) essentially divine acts (good or bad, love or hate). 

?6 [bn Hazm III, 108-109; Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 234. 

= Qur’in 2:205; 28:77. Yes, without repugnance (karh), Hallaj says (on Qur'àn 2:54), 
against Mughira and Ibn Kullab. In response the Ash'arite 'Atwi dares say that God can lie 
(Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 434). 

98 Kitab na't al-hikma. Cf. also the criticism of their sixteen points ap. Hazm III, 142. 

°9 Cf. Ibn Sina. 

100 Hazm III, 164 (denies the wujüb al-aslah for God; cf. Ghazali, Qistas [bib. no. 280-m], 
101), Nazzàm had already said: salahhum (Farq, 116). 

191 Cf this volume, p. 60. Shahr. I, 83. 

102 Mas'üdi, Murij [bib. no. 134-a] VI, 21. 

103 London ms. Or. 8049, f. 24b. 

104 Why are there catastrophes and epidemics if God is good, says he to Ja'far (Mufaddal, 
ap. Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 69 f£.). And, especially, why do children suffer? Bakr 
thinks they suffer in appearance only (Hazm IV, 191). Ibn Hayit believes they are expiating 
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Antáki,!05 Muhasibi, and Hallaj maintain that creation came about out of 
pure goodness (lutf, jid, karam); Muhasibi, summarizing forcefully the 
teaching of his masters, asserts that “the heart knows that the Lord, Who 
is just in His decree, could not be accused of injustice,1° and that the 
choice that God makes for the heart is better than the heart's own 
choice." 

Renunciation is therefore the plenitude of freedom. “To be satisfied by 
God, states Ibn ‘Ata’, is to put one's heart in the pre-eternal choice made 
by the Lord for His servant, for He has chosen the better part (afdal) for 
him.'197 What is this better part, according to Ibn ‘Ata’, following the 
teaching of Hayyàn Qaysi, Abū Hashim '"Uthman ibn Sharik Küfi, 109 
and Yahya Ràzi?!9? It is the (sanctifying) trial, mihna, the temptation 
(fitna) of which is only an inkling!19: “When God loves His servant, He 
tests him; and when He loves him more (in this way), He takes hold of 
him, leaving him neither possessions nor heirs.’’!11 The trial, temptation 
followed by suffering, is the sign of vocation, of election. 

As Bishr had asserted, the acts of obedience and good works of each 
man only further reveal the divine mercy under individual limitations; 
but, as Ibn ‘Ata’ demonstrates, it is through the very failings of certain 
people’s freedom that the divine mercy comes nakedly to give itself to all 
in its fullness. God in His wisdom created and foresaw all human acts. 
His mercy, which is modalized visibly through actions consistent with 
His natural law, to confirm it naturally by means of individual examples, 
comes to us through outward appearances contradicting His law (evil, 
falsehood), and is given to all, wholly, in a direct, inward, and super- 


(reincarnations, Hazm III, 120). But the fact is that they suffer and they are innocent: prefig- 
ures, in that sense, of perfect sanctity. 

105 Dawa. 

106 Ap. Hilya, s.n. . 

107 *Awárif IV, 256. From Ibn ‘Ata’: “He who knows God stops to inform Him of his 
needs, for he knows that God is aware of his states.” Ibn al-Jawzi (Talbis [bib. no. 370-b], 
360) sees in that the "cessation of prayer” (as if prayer were not first of all, a pure raising of 
the soul to God). Cf. this volume, pp. 37-38; ahsan, the good, which is fitting; aslah, the 
best, which is beneficial; afdal, the excellent. . 

108 “Desire surpasses suffering” (Jami, Nafahat [bib. no. 1150-a], 35): cf. the saying of 
Antaki, this volume, p. 8. 

109 “If to forgive were not what God favors, He would not have tested with sin those of 
His creatures whom He respects the most” (ap. Hilya, s.n.; this is a latitudinarist maxim, 
murji’ite). 

110 Sul, on Qur'àn 25:20. Cf. hadith collected by Hamadhàni (Tamhidat [bib. no. 308-a] 
IX). 

111 Hadith al-íqtinà', which Ibn al-Jawzi thought was falsified by Yaman-b-'Adi (Maw- 
dii'át), and which is based on a maxim of Hasan (Sh., Tab. I, 29) and especially on the model 
of Job (Sarraj, Masari* [bib. no. 278-a], 180). 
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natural way. It proceeds, both in the agent and the sufferer, through the 
evil committed, with a full experience,U? a purifying trial which 
penetrates them both jointly to the very heart: through the medical appli- 
cation of misfortune, of suffering, bala’. Such is the "science of suffer- 
ing," which is outlined by Junayd!!? and which, through daily experi- 
ence combined with the deepening meditation of the Qur'anic model of 
Job, is displayed fully by Ibn ‘Ata’ and Hallaj.114 

Is it without roots in Islam? Not at all. To believe in destiny (iman bi'l- 
qadar), says Ubayy ibn Ka'b, Salman Farisi (ap. Mizzi), followed by 
Hasan Basri, Ibn Hanbal, and Ghulam Khalil, is not to exhibit a blind 
fatalism; rather it is "to believe that God has not made you suffer in order 
that you sin, nor sin in order that you suffer." !15 One must not let one- 
self be tricked by God's ruse (makr), and give in to temptation;116 one 
must “put one's trust" (husn al-zann)11? in God. 

Now, if sickness is greater than accident and grief more than injury, 
suffering of the heart is more real than sin: this is a call from God, affirms 
a very early mystic, Hayyan Qaysi.!18 “Poverty is an ocean of suffering, 
but the whole of suffering is (divine, ‘izz) glory," !? affirms Junayd. 
“Suffering is perfume for the souls of sages, 129 says Kilani. It is the seed 
of repentance and the threshold of love, a vivifying transfiguration of- 


112 Inversely, one can connect the intention of those one loves with the good that one 
does only by compassion for their sorrows. 

113 Al-bald’, siraju'l-"arifin wa yaqazat al-sahirin wa halak al-gháfilin. [Sorrow is the light of 
the initiates and the vigilance of the night watchers and the loss of the careless] (Junayd, ap. 
Sulami, Rabat ms., f. 133a). Lak lisan fi ‘ilm al-bala’, Nuri writes to him (Sarraj, Luma‘, 
354). It is suffering that taught him Sufism (Junayd, ap. Qush. 22; Taghr. II, 178); com- 
mandments and interdictions of the Law are, to God, means of testing His servant (id., ap. 
Baqi, on Qur'àn 4:62); "not suffering, but hardness of heart, qaswat al-qalb, insensitivity, 
is misfortune” (id., on Qur'àn 39:50). This is the thought which touches Mutanabbi 
in the beginning lines of his marvelous poem “Laki, ya mandzilu, fi'l-qulübi . . . awlakumá 
yabki, .. ." 

114 Te survived in Makki (Qai. II, 51, 53, 109) and Shadhili (Sh., Tab. 1, 7). 

115 Classical adage: isaba is not khata’ (Yafi'l, Marham [bib. no. 541-c], I, 64; compare with 
Qur'àn 4:79). Whence is the long debate in early Islam over the legitimate limits of the use 
of medicine. If one is sick, one is allowed to use remedies ('aqáqir) only after one has com- 
mitted oneself to the will of God, Who is the Doctor, al-Tabib (Waki', Tibb, ap. Ibn al- 
Farra’, Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b]; cf. Tabarsi, [bib. no. 315-2], 116; Makki, Quit. II, 21-23; 
Kilani, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 36; Ghazili, Ihya' [bib. no. 280-3] IV, 204). We looked at 
this for a negation a priori of the probable efficacy of remedies, but it is merely an applica- 
tion ofa general principle: the negation of the independence of “secondary causes” vis-à-vis 
God (cf. for the forecasting of seasonal rains and for the astral calendar). 

116 Cf. this volume, pp. 49, 57-58. 

117 Hadith qudsi, no. 29 of the Nabhini collection (Jámi"). Cf. Ibn ‘Ammir (Fihrist, 184). 
The doctrine goes back to Hasan (Hilya, s.n.) 

138 Sarraj, Masári', 182. 

11? Sarraj, Luma', 221. 

120 Bahja, 60. 
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fered under the veil of a remedy, dawa’, of a burning.??! Misfortune and 
suffering are more universal than the natural Law of obedience and the 
revealed Law, since they exist without them. When they result from 
them (decree of difficult observances, or sanction of committed deroga- 
tions), instead of contradicting them, they confirm them as a divine re- 
call; and they can help us transcend the Law, for they are a vocation to 
mystical union. Suffering cleanses, it introduces God utterly alone to the 
heart;!?? for in such a way one no longer risks lingering in the created 
setting of the meeting, as one does in the outburst of joy. Such is Hallaj’s 
main detailed conclusion to the teaching of Ibn 'Ata',?? in agreement 
with him: 

(Model of Job):124 “True patience is remaining calm through the vicis- 
situdes of fate, both privately and publicly. Abandonment in God is 
keeping the embers warm (khumiid, under the ashes) through the vicis- 
situdes of fate. True patience is when the servant casts his glance toward 
his Master and when he surrenders his soul to Him because he knows 
fully (ma'rifa) Who He is. Then, if one of His sanctions is introduced, he 
dwells in Him, resigned to suffer His sanction, a sanction which no 
longer causes him any pain. God radiated in the consciousness of Job, 
revealed to him the lights of His goodness, and suffering lost its bitter- 
ness for Job. Then he cried out: ‘Misfortune has struck me! (Qur'an 
21:83); I no longer expect any reward from my suffering and my misfor- 
tune, since suffering has become my country and my good fortune.’ ' 

(Mystical union exposes one to suffering):125 “He who reveals the secret of 


121 Whence the "therapeutic" vocabulary of the early mystics. The supreme humility 
with which God created the world leads Him to hide the unheard-of offer that He makes to 
men of His essential love under the scorned veil of suffering ([compare] St. Thomas, Contra 
Gentis IV, LV, 17); and His elect, for whom everything has been created, are those who 
recognize Him in it; and they come to repay Him by loving Him only through suffering in 
the school of humility. The divine can be revealed only there where creatures are weak, 
“The only glory of creatures is their (gratuitous) relation to the act that created them, is the 
fact that they are created" (Hallaj on Qur'àn 39:63). 

122 Fjl-balà' al-ghurba ilā mahbübihi (Tustari, Quit. IL, 67). 

123 Synthesized in the hadith al-ibtila’. “The men who have suffered the most were the 
prophets . . .” (cf. this edition, 1, 90-92): Hudhayfa (in Muttaqi, Kanz [bib. no. 2168-a] 
V, 164); Sarràj, Luma‘, 228, 353; Kalabadhi, Akhbar [bib. no. 143-b], 16b; Khargüshi, 321a; 
Makki, Qiit, II, 24, 51, 53, 109; Qush. 173; Hujwiri, Kashf, 388-389; Ghazili, ap. Subki IV, 
171, 177; Ibn al-Jawzi, Mawdii'át [bib. no. 370-1]. Ll ^ . 

124 Hallàj, ap. Bagli, on Qur'àn 11:115; 12:83; 14:12; 21:83. The vision of Abü Shu ayb 
Muqaffa Muradi: God illumines him, offers him more suffering (bala’) for a higher place in 
Illiyin. He accepts, becomes blind and paralyzed. Dugg? learned from Abū Sulayman that 
at his death his bones became separated, “abriz!” (go out!) as he was praising God (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Talbis [bib. no. 370-b], 184) (AQ Hamadhani, Shakwa [bib. no. 308-c], 36a). : 

125 Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf [bib. no. 143-a]. And in persecution: see the ten of Hallaj, in shin, 
beginning thus: Man sarariihu . . . “He to whom they confided their secret and who divulge 
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God to creatures, and wishes to make this moment (of union) last in him- 
self, experiences a suffering that exceeds the forces of created nature 
(kawn). If he experiences nothing, it is a sign that this moment (of union) 
is withdrawn from him." Just as it is through temptation that God in- 
spires our heart to make a true declaration of love to Him, in trial, so too 
can this declaration of love be accepted by God only with suffering as its 
sign.!26 Such is the theme of his Riwayat H, VI, and XIV. 


"Suffering is Himself, while good fortune comes from Him."127 
Uriduka . . , :128 


I desire you, I do not desire you for the reward (of the Elect). 

No, but I desire you for the execution (of the damned). 

All the possessions which I found necessary, yes, I have received them, 
Except for the One Who would ravish my ecstasy through torments!129 


“This expresses,” Ibn ‘Ata’ comments, “the torment growing from 
desire, the ecstasy of affection, the fire of passion, the desire of Love. 
When it is purified and made perfect, it rises up to that cistern of pure 
water, in which God rains spring water (sakab) forever.” 

“He who considers his constraint (passive)139 is no longer subjected to 
it, as long as he endures this constraint, without contemplating the con- 
straint in itself, by contemplating the One for Whom he has undergone 
it.” 

(The danger of mystical joy, which can distract one from union with 
God): “One evening,” says Ibrahim-b-Fatik, 31 “I entered the home of 


what they conceal, with fear of being caught, is reputed a deceiver . . .” (Sulami, Ghalatat 
[bib. no. 170-f], f. 67a; he is cited by Bagli, Ibn al-Jawzi, Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn al-Sà'i, Shat- 
tanawfi), 

126 Nābulusī (Radd matin [bib. no. 842-d]) responds similarly to the objection: “Why 
does God make His saints suffer if He loves them? A lover does not torture the object of his 
love": “Suffering would not have taken place if there had not been a public declaration of 
love (lawlà al-dawà, ma waqa'a'l-balá"). It falls on the one who claims to love to prove it. 
Eternal glory proves the sincerity of God's love for His saints, and the suffering that He 
x them proves the sincerity of their love for Him." Cf. Grou, Manuel [bib. no. 2079-a], 

127 Hallāj in Baqli, Shath., f. 124; cf. on Qur'àn 37:106. Ghazali himself does not choose 
suffering (Ihya’ IV, 98). 

128 Famous distich (Khatib, Ta’rikh Baghdad [bib. no. 250-a], s.n.); Ibn ‘Arabi, who 
comments on it, attributes it mistakenly to Bistami (Futithat 1, 782; II, 452, 732). 

129 Cf. the similar prayer of Shibli (Baqli on Qur’an 32:13): this suffering of the heart 
which the mystics covet (Muhayriz, Mihrijan, Misri; ap. Sarraj, Masari* [bib. no. 278-a], 
214, 143, 178, 180) and which the damned have only in defective form (cf. Beckford, Vat- 
hek, pp. 186, 191, 194, 203). 

130 This refers to the mystical binding of the will, idtirar fi’l-ahwal (Qur'àn 28:62; cf. in 
25:20), or taslit (in Qur'àn 32:16); that the prophets fear (Makki, Qñt. I, 229; Qush. II, 200) 
and that the saints undergo (cf. this chapter, $v1). 

131 Akhbar, no. 43; with a curious commentary by Ibn Taymiya on the final distich. 
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Husayn-b-Mansür: he was praying and reciting süra 2. He continued to 
pray when I fell asleep. When I awoke, he had arrived in his recitation at 
süras 40-46; and I realized that he intended to keep on going to the end. 
When he had ended his recitation of the Qur'àn with a rak'a, he smiled at 
me and said: ‘You think that I pray in order to satisfy Him? But one who 
imagines he can satisfy God with his service (khidma) is satisfied with his 
satisfaction as salary!22 (for his service)!’ And he recited: 


When the lover reaches the full outburst.of generosity 

And the intoxication (of praying) distracts him from union with the Friend, 
Then, the realization of what the affection yearned for can be shown: 

(To continue to) pray would be an impiety for the loving." 1? 


Similarly, by Hallaj:154 


It is You, my Ravisher, not prayer which ravished me; 

Far from my heart is the thought of adhering to my prayer (dhikr)! 

Prayer is the median pearl (of a wrought gorgerin) which hides You from my 
eyes, 

As soon as my thought lets itself be girded by my attention paid to jt;195 


List of questions: 
—hukm 36 amr,137 irāda.138 The sanction (final, of the fact, in which 
God is pleased), the precept (that He decrees and commands), and the de- 


132 Cf. Taw. 146, on the “venal (@jir)” heart “which preoccupation with reward distracts 
from the sacrosanctity of the precept” (in Baqli, Qur'àn 54:50); Aba Hazim Madani had 
already said this (Makki, Qat. II, 56). 

133 Conclusion of the dilemma foreseen by Rabi‘a (Essai, 216). Cf. the opposite conclu- 
sion of Majnün saying to Layla anā ghani ‘anki bi ‘ishgik, Sarràj, Luma‘, 360; (Bahbahani 
[bib. no. 1219-a], 213a). 

134 Taw. 170. Read: muwalli li, and wisitatun; cf. on Qur'àn 36:11. : 

135 Expanded from Tustari: the dhikr of the tongue is hadhayan, the dhikr of the heart is 
waswasa (Ibn Salim, ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 394). 

136 Infra, $v; and Qur'àn 36:82. . » 

137 Amr, commandment: (1) marked by the grammatical jazm of the imperative (sigha: 
isti‘la’); (2) in canon law, it is of immediate execution (fawr: Hanafites, western Milikites, 
Sháfi'ites); or of permanent obligation (takrar, Malik); or it signifies merely (wadf) a counsel 
(nadb: Abū Hashim), a divine idea (ma‘nd nafsi: Ash'ari). Contrary to the Mu'tazilites, the 
legists assert that amr does not imply irada (Qasimi, Usiil [bib. no. 2188-a], 46, 109). Cf. 
this volume, p. 119, n. 157. , ? 

138 Jydda, will: (1) determination of an exclusive preference (min wajh dün wajh: Murtadā, 
Ithar [bib. no. 862-a], 302; Ibn Kamālpāshā, Khilaftyat). The early theologians deduced that 
“will” can only be, in God, with regard to particular created things; God creates in their 
regard a symetrical “will” and a “non-will” (karh); (2) Najjar and Ibn Kullab suggest that 
God wills Himself by a simple uncreated will. Likewise Hallaj (corr. Taw. 145-148 and 
especially 145, lines 15-16, whereI supposed without proof that he had adhered to the doc- 
trine, commonly held at that time, of the «created divine will"): Taw. X, 11 (irada sifat al- 
dhat); Sul. on Qur'àn 57:3. J 

To Hallaj, the will of God, one and uncreated, íráda, is intimated to creatures in the form 
of the “first plan" of God, mashi'a-ma'lim, the fact of creation just as divine knowledge 
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cree (that He has willed and foretold) of God are formally distinct for 
man: (1) Hasan: “God does not punish in order to give vent (arbitrarily) 
to His sanction (hikm), He punishes for an infraction to His precept 
(amr). 139 (2) “Amr-b-‘Ubayd: “God does not decree (qada’) such and 
such human act . . . and He punishes it!": “He commands only what He 
wishes (là ya'mur, illa bimd arad)”: a Mu'tazilite saying emphasizing the 
difficulty. *4° (3) Ja'far: “God commanded (amr) Satan to obey . . . and He 
decrees (mashi’a) that Satan does not obey!”141 (4) The mystics also ac- 
cept the distinction between the decree and the precept and see this 
apparent conflict as the origin of suffering, as a trial of the heart, that 
sanctions sanctity.14? “As for the faithful who has fathomed the (divine) 
intention" of the acts that have been permitted him (by God) and con- 
tinues to praise God, despite everything, God sanctifies his soul,” re- 
marks Kharraz.144 Hallaj: “The precept is the source of mystical union 
(‘ayn al-jam‘),145 and the decree is the source of knowledge"; then “he 
explained," says Baqli, "that the acts of men are carried out in agreement 
with the preordinations of His harmonization and of His first plan, hav- 
ing been inscribed in the tablets of His knowledge and the verses (zabr) of 
His equilibration. And Hallaj drew the attention of the faithful to their 
acts," in order that they keep watch on the gushing forth of the springs 
of His secrets, that they observe the gifts of His lights, that they recog- 


arranges it for the setting in motion. The mashi’a, one and simple, pre-eternal, is a created 
thing (cf. this volume, p. 123). Specialization of this term (which Ja'far preferred to irada) 
seems to derive from the adage "ma sha’a Allah kan, wa mā lam yasha’ lam yakun” (cf. Makki, 
Qut, 1. 128; Nibaji, Mawhrig XII, 204): man ahabba ma shá'a Allah. Note that the philoso- 
phers reject the second part of this adage as impossible (Tahanawi): because to them there are 
no futuribles; (3) Ibn Salim, reversing Hallaj’s terminology, calls the divine will, one and 
uncreated, mashi'a; and he has it modalized into as many created divine volitions (iradat) as 
there are created things (muradat, propositions XV and XI, attacked by the Hanbalites: Ibn 
al-Farra’, Mu'tamad [bib. no 2066-b I). C£ Shadhili (Paris ms. 1350, f. 90a-b). 

Mystically, this is the state of the murid, the novice, that of good will, of good intent 
(Hujwiri, Kashf, 338). 

139 Makki, Qiit, I, 128; cf. ‘Amr ibn Fa’id, ap. Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 37. 

140 The Mu'tazilite solution is that God, in creating man, deprived Himself of part of His 
power, by forgoing actuating free human acts. 

141 Tabarsi, Intijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 243. This has remained the Imàmite teaching (Kulini, 
Kaji [bib. no. 2141-2], ap. Damad, Iqázát, 119). 

142 Junayd: it is by precept and interdiction that God "tests" the heart (btilà'; Bagli on 
Qur'àn 4:62). 

143 Tála'a, literally: “has penetrated its anagogical meaning" (muttala', cf. Qāmūs, s.v.), 
has understood and tasted its wisdom (ma'rifa). 

144 Condemned proposition excerpted from his Kitab al-sirr (Ibn al-Jawzi, Nàmiis [bib. 
no. 370-b] X. Cf. Baqli, Shath., 60; *Attàr IL, 40). 

145 Cf. this volume, pp. 245, 351. The term comes from Kharraz. 

146 Hallaj, Akhbar, no. 45: lā ikhtiyaran fihim (minhum) bal ikhtiydran ‘alayhim. 
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nize Him in His signs and attributes, that they hold in awe His power and 
His majesty.”147 (5) Ibn Salim, being quasi-Mu'tazilite, reduced suffer- 
ing, bala’, to a suspensive attenuation of the divine will:148 sometimes 
God commanded one thing and decreed the opposite, because He did not 
want to give His commandment its full force (fall of Satan);14? some- 
times God interdicted the thing whose existence He decrees, because He 
did not want to give His interdiction its full force (sin of Adam).15? (6) 
Later monist mystics, like Ibn Isra’il, prefer to revere the decree, which is 
irresistible, by yielding to it, rather than to keep with effort to the pre- 
cept, which is breakable.151 

The precept is above the decree;!5? and the sanction perfects the pre- 
cept, for it alone is fully pleasing to God (rida’453). Man pleases God, and 
God takes pleasure in man,154 not in brute submission to decree, nor 
even in pure obedience to precept,155 but rather in the state of mutual 
satisfaction that results from them: rida’; according to the mystics, as 
early as Hasan, Ibn Hanbal, Ash‘ari, Subki;15° against the Muttazilites, 
Salimiya, Abü Hanifa, Juwayni. 157 

—taklif mà là yutáq.15? The obligation that exceeds one's strength. 
Does God demand of man that which is beyond his natural powers? No, 


147 On Qur'àn 54:50 (Bagli II, 294). 

148 Makki, Qi. I, 129; ‘Izz Maqdisi, Taflis, 2; Recueil, 40, XII. —Ivada bihim là minhum 
(on the contrary the Hallajian qdss, cited by Ibn al-Jawzi, Qussas [bib. no. 370-i], says there 
is no baynahu wa bayn khalqihi iráda lahu la irada minhu). - 

149 A problem that had stumped Kharrāz (Taw., 171), and which is dealt with in the Ta 
Sin al-Azal. 

159 [n actuality, God wills constantly, fully, and invariably, His precept and His interdic- 
tion. Man's freedom does not require that God efface Himself in order for it to be shown. 
Quite the contrary, it would be stopped dead. Sanctifying suffering comes from accept- 
ance, more than from a precept learned and a decree borne, of a medical aid, of a divine 
counsel aiding one to surmount and to resolve the apparent unsettled contradiction between 
the precept and the decree, corr. Taw., 147. C£. this volume, pp. 120-121. [Thus, the] mys- 
tical (counsel) [unites] diplomacy (decree) and art (precept). Nature, agreement between 
creator and creature, which Grace must negotiate. The unresolved in diplomacy and art, 
formulas accepted on both sides without intentions being themselves identified. 

151 [bn Taymiya, Kawakib [bib. no. 512-e] XXVI-I, who denounces this antinomianism. 

152 Amr, above Khalg (Ibn Hanbal, Radd ‘ala’l-zanadiga [bib. no. 2098-c], f. 6b; ‘Abd al- 
Rahmiin Razi, in Farra’, Tabagat al-hanabila [bib. no. 2066-a], s.v.; Farabi and the philoso- 
phers. 

153 Al-rida’ ‘ayn al-hukm. 

153 Qur'àn 89:28. Hasan accused by Imamites for his teaching of the rida’ (Tabarsi, [bib. 
no. 315-a], 161). 

155 The Mazdaeans are for jabr. The Hindus are for qadar (pure intellect; against will). 

156 II, 265; II, 256. For the last three: rida’ = hukm = amr N irdda. 

157 To them, rida’ = amr = irada. Ghazali (Radd jamil [bib. no. 280-h] 51b) scorns (p. 62) 
the grammarians for preferring amr to irada. Cf Shahrastàni [bib. no. 2210-a] I, 197. 

158 Subki II, 266. 
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according to the Mu'tazilites, Hanafites, Isfara’ini, Ghazali, Ibn Daqiq 
al-‘Id (for whom yutdq = yustatà'). Yes, according to Ibn al-Hukam159 
Ash'ari (man has no accounts to demand from God), and especially ac- 
cording to Hallaj: for God comes supernaturally, by His grace, to the aid 
of man, the moment that he, recognizing himself as powerless, admits it 
to Him in prayer; and relies on Him, which is good for him. The follow- 
ing famous verse,!6? which applies this to Satan, 161 should be restored to 
“Ayn al-Qudat Hamadhani: 
Algahu fi'l-yamm . . . 


God has cast man into the sea with his hands tied behind his back, 
Crying after him: ‘Take care! Take care lest the water get you wet!” 


—ni'ma ‘ala’l-kafir.162 Does God distribute graces to the impious who 
will be damned? No, according to Ash‘ari (indifference of His will). Yes, 
according to the Mu'tazilites, Hanafites, and Baqillani. And according to 
Hallaj, who affirms that Satan received, before his fall, the grace of a sub- 
lime contemplation (Taw. VI, 1, 34). 

—wad" al-ibtila’ ‘ala’l-‘ibad 163 [Can God send a trial to His servants? ] 
—j@iz [(permitted, according to) ] Sunnites; wajib [(obligatory), accord- 
ing to] Ibn Karram (cf. this volume, p. 112); lā yajiiz [(that is not permit- 
ted), according to] Mu tazilites. 

—ta‘dhib al-muti*.19^ Can God cause one who obeys Him to suffer? No, 
this would be an injustice (zulm), according to Mu'tazilites and 
Hanafites. Yes, according to mystics,!65 especially Ibn ‘Ata’ and Hallaj; 
because it is done for his sanctification. 

—fana’ wa baga’ idhà sha’a. Can God prolong or terminate an existence 
if and when He desires? No, according to the opinion of Mu tazilites; His 
justice prevents Him from doing so. Yes, absolutely, according to Jahm 


159 Qutayba, ‘Uyiin I, 142 [bib. no. 2112-b]. . 
160 Ap. Ibn Khallikin, Wafayat [bib. no. 471-a]. This is now a classical dictum, which the 
manuals of theology quote, prefacing it with an explanatory verse: 


The powerlessness of man! Destinies befall 
Him in each of his states; take care. 


This dictum, attributed wrongly to Ma‘arri, quotes a well-known (Jehuda Hallevi, 
Khazari, Hirschfeld tr., p. 170; ZDMG LI, 472) proverb (“Take care, etc.") that Mutanabbi 
recalled (in the rhyme “‘balal”’), 

161 Maktubat, Paris ms., Persian a.f. 35, ff. 267a and 283a. 

162 Subki II, 265. 

163 Abū Shakir Salimi, Tamhid [bib. no. 253-3] IX. 

164 Subki II, 267. 


155 Ash‘ari also accepts it, but only through divine discretion; he also denies the possibil- 
ity of a post mortem (‘igab) punishment for the believer, which the mystics accept. 
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and Ash‘ari. Ibn Karram stipulates, according to the notion of “extermi- 
nation," ikhtirām:166 God, Who creates everything with order, "'extermi- 
nates no one," not even a child or a blasphemer, without accomplishing a 
good (salah) by doing so: His own or another's. This is the teaching of 
Hallaj!*? and of the Salimiya.158 

—thawab, fadl aw 'adl? Is the recompense of the elect pure grace or is it 
their due, in the strictness of justice??©? —Pure grace, according to Jahm, 
Murdir, and Ash'ari: God could reward the bad. —Due, according to 
Mu'tazilites and Hanafites. Hallaj stipulates as follows: the created re- 
ward, the created Paradise, is a grace proportioned to the human acts that 
it is destined to reward; but the uncreated reward, the beatific vision, is 


pure grace. 170 


c. The Genesis of Creation (Bad' al-Khalq) 


(1) Hashwtya, moderate Imamites: exposition!?! of the succession of in- 
dividual creations, of the Qur’anic “days”: irrevocable inscription on the 
Tablet (lawh = qada’ = umm al-kitab) of human acts and "resources"; by 
means of Calamus and of Inkpot (niin, dawat); creation of the Throne, of 
the heavens and the two earths (in water), and execution of the terms of 
the Tablet, confided to the angels!7? (taqdir); 

(2) Extremist Imamites: utilization of a hadith (attributed to Ja‘far): “The 
first thing that God created was the light of Muhammad”;17° for a 
spiritualist system of emanationism: 

a) Nusayris: God, light, emanates a light, the “Muhammadian light," 
which is separated into luminous particles, into stars: precipitated, in 


166 Farq, 209: against the whole fand’ al-'alam of the Mu'tazilites. 

167 Taw. I, 10. 

168 "Nothing harmful (dārr) from God to His creatures"; a proposition which caused the 
exile of Makki (Sam'àni [bib. no. 350-a], f. 541a; Ibn al-Jawzi, Namuis [bib. no. 370-b], 
written mistakenly as adarr. C£. Taw., 153, n. 1). 

169 Subki II, 267. Likewise for the punishment of the damned. 

170 Cf, this chapter, §1v and Muhisibi, Feiz ms., 130. 

171 Farq, 127; Muttaqi, Kanz [bib. no. 2168-2] II, 449; Mugaddasi, Bad"; Malati [bib. no. 
2153-4]. 

172 That is one of the objections of the zanádiqa: we do not know if the Qur’an attributes 
the tawaffi al-anfus to the angels or to God (Tabarsi [bib. no. 315-a], 122). Cf. the controv- 
ersial question of the baqa' al-anfus; the Mutakallimün, followed by Ghazali (Taháfut I, 79, 
84), view it as the result of an incessant supernatural divine intervention (cf. this volume, 
pp. 64-66), while the philosophers see it as a natural phenomenon (cf. this volume, p. 70). 

173 In Bagli, Qur’an 43:81. It may be that “light,” in the thought of Ja'far, had stood 
merely for the revelation of the Qur'an (cf. Qur'àn 24:35); but the Imámites construe it as a 
luminous seed, transmitted by traducianism, from male to male down to Muhammad. Cf. 
the qasida ascribed to Abbàs (Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 106), and the later poems ofthe Han- 
balite Yahya Sarsari. 
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punishment for their pride, through the dark spheres of lower emana- 
tions: which are the souls imprisoned in this way in bodies and brought 
back through various cycles of transmigration to their early position as 
stars, thanks to divine incarnations, if they have not failed to recognize 
them in their appearances; in which case, being damned, they suffer five 
metempsychoses; 

b) Druzes: the first emanation of God, universal Reason, is modalized 
into particular ideas, souls, that He plunges into a matter subjected to 
blind laws (khalq awwal); these souls conceive, in their material bodies, 
the Reason which is their origin, thanks to the initiatory illumination of 
this Reason which comes to rediscover them (= second creation, khalq 
thant); and they are reabsorbed in God, the impersonal Thought of which 
the world was only a discursive, multiform, and fleeting mirage;174 

(3) Nazzam, like the Greeks, poses the problem of the materia prima. 
God created all of the primary elements (ashyd’, ototyeta) at once, with 
knowledge: all individual beings which appear progressively (zuhir) 
existed in this beginning, in potentiality (kumii).175 In what hierarchical 
order (fagdir) did He place them before He separated them?—a) 
Emanationist solutions. The five eternal principles of Plotinus and of the 
Harranians:176 the creator, the reason (‘agl, voOc), the soul (nafs, 
HOAnWoyN; or hayiila, matter), the void, the plenum. Or, according to 
the physician Razi: Bari, nafs kulliya, hayūlā, makan (= mala’), zaman (= 
khala’).177 Or, according to the Qarmathians: sábiq (= amr, ‘aql, ‘illat al- 
‘ilal), nafs, hayila, khala’, mala’178; b) Hellenistic solutions; system of 
Ahmad Kayyal: dividing and subdividing of the five principles into three 
aspects, three worlds: the afáq, horizons (interlocking spiritual spheres of 
influence = 'ugiil, this volume, supra, pp. 16-17, 59), the material world, 
and, between both, the five senses.179 Farabi: the four logical “causes” 
regarded as typifying the order of self-generating beings: substantial 
cause (hayüla), formal cause (sūra), efficient cause (‘illa fa‘ila), and final 
cause (tamam). They are arranged in three worlds: rubitbiya (ahadiya, kul- 
liya), amr (qalam = rüh; lawh = nafs; wahda, kathra) and khalq (throne, 


14 C£. this volume, pp. 15, 34-35. 

175 Farq, 127; Khalq bi'l-qudra of Ibn Karrām. 

176 Shahr. II, 142. 

177 Birüni, Hind [bib. no. 190-b], 32; tr. p. 136; qidmat al-khamsat ashya’. 

178 Sacy, Druzes [bib. no. 1561-c] II, 22, 43; or "sábiq, tal, kalima, 'agl (opp. of didd), nafs 
(opp. of nadd),” according to Seybold, Nuqat ed., p. 69; cf. Guys, p. 10. The neo-Ismà'ilis 
of Hasan Sabbih have a list closer to that of the later monist:“‘sabiq, tali, jadd, fath, khayal" 


(cf. Salisbury, JAOS, 1851, p. 300). 
17? Shahrast. II, 17-21, 
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footstool, heavens).8° —Ibn ‘Arabi and Farghani saw creation coming 
from the Creator as a rational process of evolution in five times, modeled 
after the Qarmathians: moneity (wahda, ipseity); unity (wahidiya, 
"Muhammadian reality”); unicity (ahadiya: “human reality," first irradi- 
ation); second irradiation (knowledge of created ideas); and the creation 
of ideas and bodies.!8! 

Before giving an exposition of Hallaj’s theory, which is outwardly 
reminiscent of that of Ahmad Kayyàl, we must remember that, in two 
essential books, the ex-Mu tazilite Ibn al-Rawandi had just demonstrated 
again two ideas resurrected from Aristotle, being that the created world 
can be co-eternal with the Prime Mover (kitab al-taj),18? but that the 
movement must have an end (kitab al-Iu’lu’a).183 Hallàj seems to reject 
the first, 184 for reasons drawn from revelation, 185 but he uses the second 
in his kitab al-sayhür. He states, with regard to the first, that the fact that 
the created world had begun cannot be deduced logically from divine 
unity: “The primordial Point emerged! only for the triumph of the de- 
cisive argument (hujja): in certifying the origin ('ayn) of reality; and the 
decisive argument is manifested in certifying that only to support the 
proof of reality." 

This is how genesis came about, according to him; the primordial 
point is modalized as a star with six points:187 


That which God created in the beginning are six things (ashya’) with six aspects 
(wujtih),188 modalizing by this means the equilibration (tagdir) [of the universe]: 
[the six aspects]: the first aspect (1) is the first design (mashi'a), 19? which He 
created [as a thing], light (nir). Then He created (2) soul (nafs),19° then (3) spirit 


180 Fusiis, 68; cf. “theology of Aristotle," 2. "M 

181 Farghàni, Muntaha 1, 9-107; tajalli stands both for "irradiation" and “explicitation’; 
these are the five hadrat (‘ama’, haba’, etc.). C£. Najm Razi. f 

182 Against the general tendency of Islamic theology to affirm God more by destruction 
than by construction of beings. Cf. this edition, 3, 121. 

183 À question of the destruction of the entire world; a Mu'tazilite doctrine (Farq, 102), 
refuted by Ibn Karrim and Ash'ari (Ghazali, Taháfut I, 22; Ibn Rushd [bib. no. 365-a] II, 
38). 

s He cleared himself of any charge of it, this volume, pp. 131-132. 

185 Not from reason. That is one possibility that may not be excluded from the infinity of 
possibilities that God envisages, and the quantification of these possibilities by God could 
be of all eternity. 

186 Akhbar., no. 25 (the Taymiir text is better). 

187 Ap. Sulami, Tafsir on Qur'àn 25:2. C£. Tawasin, p. 149. 

188 6 x 6 = 36; cf. the 36 letters of the ism a'zam according to Ibn Sam'ün (Tawasin, 

. Xv). 
i 189 That is to say, the ma‘him (Hallaj, ap. Sul. Tafs. on Qur’in 47:19): intimation of what 
He knew and wanted to be His creation. 
190 Perishable and delimited individuation. 
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(rii). 19! Then He created (4) form (sūra), then (5) consonants (ahruf), then (6) 
names (asma?); 

[the six things: (1) the aforementioned light!??], then (2) color (lawn), then (3) 
taste (fa'am), then (4) scent (ra’iha). Then He created (5) duration (dahr),195 then 
(6) space!?* (migdar); 

[the six modes of equilibration]: then He created (1) darkness (‘ama), then He 
created (2) light (nir),195 then (3) mobility (haraka), then (4) rest (sukiin), then (5) 
existence (wujid), then (6) nonexistence ('adam).199 Then, following this order, 
according to the other aspects. 

(And it is said [gila]: that which God created first is duration [dahr], then en- 
ergy [qiwa], then substance [jawhar], then form [sūra], then spirit [rz], then, 
following this order, each creature, one after the other, according to each of the 
six aspects). 197 

He created them in the secrecy (ghamid) of His knowledge, known by Him 
alone, He balanced them, and His knowledge encompassed everything. 


Other fragments: 


Everything has been joined together by its very definition and fixed in its very 
instant. None are banished from His dispensation (gadr),!98 except those who 
elude His way of acting (fawr).199 

The Throne (of God) is the utmost limit that the allusion of the creature can 
reach; beyond that, allusion and expression are broken off; for God is beyond 
allusion and expression . . . (Qur'àn 46:28). . . . Expressions have their beginning 
and their end in you. Being allowed to look at the Throne, the Prophet spoke of 


it. If he had looked at the Lord of the Throne, he would have been struck 
dumb, 200 


We see that Hallaj, like the Mu'tazilites, Juwayni, and the Imimites, 
regards the verse “God is seated (istawa)?°1 on the Throne" metaphori- 
cally; however, to him as well as to Ibn Karrim, it contains a mysterious 
reality and is therefore more of a parable.?9? Together with Jahm, ‘Allaf, 


191 Immortal and expansible life. 


192 Here we are passing from the real order of natures to the formal order of quantities 


perceptible to the senses: this first sense is intuition, then comes vision, taste, smell, hear- 
ing, and touch. 


193 Corresponds to hearing. 


194 Variant: maqādir (cf. Suhrawardi, ap. Tahanawi [bib. no. 853-a], s.v.). 
195 Light appears twice: as the explosion of the decree, and as the equilibration of color. 


bos The perfect limit is presented last. These six modes are of the virtual order of 
thought. 


197 (This seems to be an editor's interpolation, leaning on a hadith: “That which God 
created first is duration"). See Tawasin, p. 149, n. 5, 

198 Qur'àn 22:74, 

19? On Qur'an 13:9. Cf. Wasiti (Baqh II, 39). 

200 On Qur'àn 46:29; 40:15. 

201 For ístawla (Subki III, 263). 


202 Of His transcendence. Cf. Ibn Kullàb (Kilini, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 83). 
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and Jubba'i, against the Hashwiya, Malik, and the Mu'tazilite Füti,209 he 
argues that God is really everywhere and not only “to one side of ” (jiha) 
and beyond (‘ultiw), us, contrary to the view of the Hanbalites and of Ibn 
Rushd.2% 

From another angle, in order to grasp the imminence of divine om- 
nipotence, Hallaj uses again Ibn Karram’s metaphor,?°5 which claims 
that God “weighs” upon the heavens; he speaks of His "weight" (thigl) 
for the heart,2% of His “descent” by grace,?°7 of His “coming” to the 
Judgment, without materializing God with these parables. 


mt. THEopicy (Tawhid, Sifat) 


a. The Confession by Via Negativa of Divine 
Transcendence: the ‘Aqida of Hallaj 


Sūra 112 of the Qur'àn contains, in a condensed formula, the first defini- 
tion by via negativa of the transcendence of divine unity: i.e., of divine 
essence considered ad extra. And Jahm is the first theologian to have at- 
tempted to apply it dialectically, by "sweeping away”? any created im- 
purity foreign to his idea of ulihiya, pure divinity: in other words, by 
weeding out every description, every adjective, sifa, suspected of direct- 
ing our understanding (ma'rifa) or imagination (tawahhum) to a created 
object, shay’. He shows that all God has us know of Himself positively 
is that, for the moment, He is neither separated (from) nor united (with 
His creation), neither above nor below it; that He holds it supremely 
under his dominion, that He has the power to free Himself from it and 

203 To whom God is omnipresent only through His knowledge (Ash'ari [bib. no. 2021- 
a], Paris ms. 1453, f. 49b; cf. f. 100a: conciliation of the two ideas by Zuhayr Athari. Cf. 
Ibn Hanbal, Radd [bib. no. 2098-c], f. 16b). 

204 Manahij, 67. 

205 ‘Adhab al-qabr, on Qur'àn 82:1 (cf. 19:92) ap. Farq, 206. 

206 Cf. this edition, 1, 288-289; 3, 13. n. 

207 Cf, this volume, p. 129, and Riw, XXII; an expression condemned by ‘Ali Rida 
(Tabarsi, [bib. no. 315-a], 208) and used already metaphorically by Ibn ‘lyad. 


1 Considered as holy, notes Tustari (Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 21); cf. Council of Lateran, 
1209. —“An essence that is neither engendering nor engendered” (P. Lombard). Cf. this 
volume, p. 63, n. 81, 73, and 132, n. 65 here. The word samad (6Xo09V pov), “dense,” was 
anathematized by the Byzantine catechism until the time of its justification in March-June 
1180 by Manuel Comnene, who had the anathema lifted by the Patriarch Theodosius by 
threatening to appeal to the Pope (Nicholas VII, 139, ap. Fleury) in the matter. Cf. the 
demonstration by Pierre Lombard, wrongly criticized by Joachim de Flore. 

2 Takhmim (Khashish, ap. Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], f. 167 f£.): ta'til. 

3 As "living, having hands, a throne." 
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remain alone through the final destruction* of creatures, all of them 
perishable ( fana"). 

The Mu'tazilites, imitating his stance, although with certain restric- 
tions—but representing the tawhid as a free act of mere will, apart from 
God—reduced theodicy to a didactic exposition of the results of the “via 
remotionis, " tanzih, requiring an explicit profession of faith, 'aqida, from 
each theologian, repudiating any analogy by equivocation between the 
Creator and the creature.5 The general formula common to both the 
Khàrijites and the Mu‘tazilites is given in detail by Ash'ari in his maqàlat. 6 
It will be instructive to compare it as well as those of the Imàmites,? of 


Hellenists such as Farabi,® and of the Salimiya,? with those of Hallaj, 
which follow. 1° 


We have by Hallàj two drafts of his profession of dogmatic faith, 
‘aqida, defining his theological position on the question of divine unity, 
tawhid. We know that he had to write one statement at the time of his 
trial. The following two texts are of fundamental importance. The first 
one, published anonymously as a typical Safi profession of faith at the 
beginning of the Ta ‘arruf by Kalabadhi (d. 380/990),12 comes from Hal- 


laj's Kitab nafy al-tashbih, according to the testimony of Suhrawardi of 
Aleppo in his commentary. 


There is no before which precedes Him; there could be!? no after to go beyond 
Him, nor any place where He could come from, nor any where to meet Him, nor 
any toward which unites with Him, nor any into to make Him come down, nor 
any when which reckons Him, nor any if which commands Him, nor any above 
which overhangs Him, nor any below which diminishes Him, nor any opposite to 
confront Him, nor any near to to trouble Him, nor any backward to find fault with 
Him, nor any forward which expands Him, nor any beforehand which can make 


* Even of paradise and hell. 

5 Nafy al-tashbih. 

5 Ms. Paris 1453, f. 49b ff.; Mas'üdi, Murij [bib. no. 134-a] VI, 20. 

? Attributed to 'Ali and Ja'far (Tabarsi, Ihtijáj [bib. no. 315-a], 99, 100: Najdi, Radd, 256; 
Kashif al-Ghità, Da'wa islamiya I, 70; ms. Nusayri, Paris 1450, f. 3b). Khilisi, Ma ‘arif 
muhammadiya (bib. no. 2135-a], 181-182. 

8 Fustis, 70, 83. 

? Makki, Qiit. [bib. no. 145-a] II, 85 ff. 

? Those of Ibn Tümart (ms. Paris supp. 238, f. 61b and ms. Berlin 2062, f. 18a) pub- 
lished by Goldziher (ZDMG XLI, 72 ff.) were conditioned by Hallaj’s. Those of Ahmad 


Ghazàli (Kitab al-tajrid, ms. Paris 1248, f. 228 ab were clearly taken from his, with the in 
quita . . . faqad). . 


11 This edition, 1, 530. 
12 Cf, texts in Essai: Akhbar., no. 13 (comp. 12). 
9 La with the imperfect, in the sense of lā taf'al. It is the unconditional negation of the 


imperfect action (aorist), not its conditional negation, lam yaf'al, nor the unconditional ne- 
gation of the completed action (perfect). 
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Him appear, nor any after which can make Him disappear, nor any whole which 
focuses Him, nor any he is which can help to discover Him, nor any he is not 
which can deprive Him, nor any secret symbol which reveals Him. 14 

The preordination of the contingent! is His transcendence; the preordination 
of nothingness is His existence, and of the end is His pre-eternity. If you say 
“When?”, well,!® His being (kawn) has out-distanced the instant. If you say “‘be- 
fore," this before which you speak of is after Him. If you say "He!" (Huwa), the 
H and the W are of His creation. If you say “how?” ah! He has no fitting analogy, 
one does not ask concerning Him with His, one does not ask with where, one 
does not ask out of what (is) He made; do not seek what He consists of, for His 
quiddity (mahiya) is not measured by any thing among things, His essence eludes 
description. If you say ‘‘where?”, His existence surpasses place; and if you say 
“what is He?”, His Ipseity (huwiya)17 is removed from things. Only in Him can 
two attributes come together simultaneously without creating discord, for He 
remains hidden when He appears, and He remains evident when He conceals 
Himself again (istitar), “He, the Evident one, the Hidden one, the Close by, the 
Remote," thus preventing His creation from assuming that He could be an (inte- 
gral) part of His creation, He acts without making contact (mubdashara),1® He 
makes himself understood without being encountered, He leads without wink- 
ing. Suggestions do not torment Him, thoughts do not obsess Him, there is no 
type for His essence, no bond encumbers His act. 


Qushayri gives us the second text, as it appears at the beginning of the 
second chapter of his Risala,19 in the following form:?° 


He has bound the whole to contingency, for transcendence belongs to Him. As 
for that which exists in a body, accident determines it; and that which is assem- 
bled by decree has no power except by His confirmation; what one moment 
unites, the next moment separates, —what An Other causes to subsist is prey to 
the necessities, —what the imagination takes hold of, the (faculty of) representa- 
tion climbs up on; what a standing position shelters, is reached by the where; what 
is contained in a genre is claimed back by the how. 

But Him, Praise ta Him! may He be exalted; there is no above which hangs 
over him, no below which diminishes Him, no limitation which confronts him, 
no near to to trouble Him, no backward to find fault with Him, no forward to limit 
Him, no beforehand which makes Him appear, no after to make him vanish, no 
whole to focus Him, no he is which helps to discover Him, no he is not which can 
deprive Him. No attribute exists to describe Him, His action has no cause,?? His 


14 Là yusayyirhu khafa’. 

15 Taqaddum al-hadath. .. 

16 Fagad: so be it, enough, let us go on (a formula expressing a break in the transition). 

17 Fárábi identifies it by the mahiya (Fustis, 70). 

18 Technically, the actions of the creatures proceed from it, either by direct contact (body 
to body) mubdashara, or by an intermediary, sabab (Qasimi, Usiil [bib. no. 2188-a], 86), taw- 
lid (Tahanawi); cf. Nüri (Sarraj, Luma‘, 38). 

?? Ed. Ansari I, 45, Akhbar., no. 13. Cf. this edition, 2, 104 ff. 

20 Compare the environment with the preceding (in medio). 

21 Cf, Misri, in Qush. 160. 
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being has no boundary. He holds Himself apart (tanazzaha) from the states of His 
creation, in Him there is no mingling (imtizaj) with His creation, His action does 
not allow improvement, He has separated Himself from them in His transcend- 
ence, as they are separated from Him in their contingency.2? If you say 
"NV hen?" never mind, His being has outdistanced the instant. If you say “He” 
(Huwa), this H and W are of His creation. And if you say "Where?" never mind, 
His absoluteness and His existence surpass place. And the consonants are His 
signs, His existence is His affirmation (ithbat) itself (that He exists), His wisdom 
is his attestation (to Himself) that He is unique (ma rifatuhu tawhiduhu),?? and this 
attestation of His to His unity is His distinction (tamyizuhu) from His creation. 
What ever imaginations may dream of, He contradicts all of this;?* how would 
what He has raised up enter (yahill)?5 into Him, how would what he has caused 
to grow return again to Him? There can be no eyes which perceive Him, no 
thoughts which confront Him. His proximity is His kindness, His remoteness is 
His disregard (ihanatuhu). His elevation does not imply descent, His coming does 
not involve displacement. “He is the First and the Last, the Evident, the Hidden, 


the Nearby, the Remote, He whom nothing resembles, He, the Hearing, the 
Seeing.’’26 


In this ‘agida by Hallaj, one notices, first of all, the form: the methodi- 
cal presentation of successive negations by means of all the grammatical 
particles of equivocation (adawat al-tashbih)?? by which our reason could 
contrive to put us in logical relationship with God, the generalization of a 
Hanbalite idea?® applied here by following in detail the classification of 
the Hellenist philosophers. It denies that God comes under any of the five 
universals (mufradat),?? or under any of the ten categories.3° As for the 
substance of the ‘agida, the via remotionis is employed here as a weapon 
against the very reason that forged it, showing this faculty as naked and 


?? Cf. this volume, p. 62, n. 74; it is the bayntina azaliya (= khala’) of Ibn al-Haysam 
(Shahrastàni (bib. no. 2210-a] I, 146). 

23 Cf. the [màmite 'aqida: Wujüduhu ithbatuhu, ma'rifatuhu tawhiduhu (loc. cit., 99). 

24 C£. Misri, in Qush. 160 and Ibn Tümart (see above, p. 126, n. 10). 

25 Lit. “would descend.” Contra hull, Karràmite. 

?$ [t is interesting to note that Hallaj applies the rule, which is stated here, to avoid the 
particles of equivocation (Tabari, 797) when speaking about God; if one examines the 
Tawásin, one will find this rule is observed; he avoids the use of hatta, because what follows 
must be of the same gender, meaning, and generality (cf. ila), and uses only the ‘‘jurist’s 
particles," namely: fa, waw, faqad, lianna, ka’annahu, fama... 2, in, la... illa, ma... siwa 
(cf. this volume, p. 6). 

27 Man kafara bi’l-lat wa’l-alat (Kirmàni, 9). 

?? See below, n. 31. C£ Ibn al-Jawzi, Ru'üis [bib. no. 370-h], 45; Suhrawardi, Tuga. 

29 (Genus, species, differentia, attribute, accident) except for the attribute (takhassus), 
which would be his holiness, quds (Akhbar no. 4). 

?? Except, perhaps, for the substance (jawhar, a word used by Ibn Karrim, which al- 
Hallàj avoids here), which corresponds pretty much to his words “dhat wahid qa'im bi naf- 


nn PL ; 1 M ; ; 
sihi”; a substance which is, moreover, incomparable, since it can simultaneously combine 
two opposite attributes. 
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defenceless before its God. The direct and incomparable action of God 
toward his creatures is affirmed, as well as the positive perenniality of all 
His attributes and His revealed names. 

In an original and philosophical form, this 'aqida is of the same type as 
the later Hanbalite 'aqida:?! its point of departure is the revealed divine 
fact, the incomparableness, "balkaftya,"?? of God as He describes it Himself 
in the Qur'àn for his believers, just as He is, without corporeity (fajsim)?? 
or idealization (fa’wil).34 

And it goes farther, making the via remotionis into one of the forms of 
the ascetic life. It is an asceticism of the intellect, stripping it of created 
images, purifying it of its carnal nature, bashariya, accustoming it, as 
with the prophets, to meditation on the divine nature, samadiya, which is 
a preparation for the mystical union. 

Since God exists supremely, the essential thing, after recognizing the 
futility of the ideas which one constructs concerning Him and which He 
does not conform to, is to brush all that aside?5 so that He Himself can 
teach us what He is, so that He can explain Himself to our intelligence, 
since we cannot live without Him. Let us cease trying to establish, be- 
tween ourselves and Him, any analogy by equivocation,? and then en- 
treat Him to explain the analogy by proportion?? which He established, 


from Himself to us, in creating us. 
“What is this Truth (Haqq) of which You tell us?” He is asked. And the 


answer is, "He who causes (mu'ill) beings to be, without Himself being 
causality (ya'tall)."38 “The first step in the tawhid is to cease isolating 


31 Compare in particular the 'aqida established by Abū Ya'la al-Farra’ and Abü'l-Hasan 
Qazwini (d 442/1040): “To affirm the attributes of God is to affirm that He exists now 
(ithbat wujad), and not that He is thus in reality defined or compared (tahdid aw kayfiya); itis 
to affirm the Names and Attributes while at the same time denying the equivocation and its 
particles (= ka, ka’anna, mithl)” (Ibn al-Farrà', Tabagat al-hanabila [bib. no. 2066-3], ms. 
Zah. tar. 59). C£. also Kilani, in Bahja, 177 ('aqida gadiriya) and Kirmani, 9. 

32 First admitted by Malik, then by Uthmàn ibn Sa'id Dàrimi, contrary to Ibn Karram 
(Harawi, Dhamm [bib. no. 1059-h], 109b). ; 

33 Like Muqitil; nor equivocation, like Hisham. “One must not understand the attri- 
butes either literally (haqiqa), that would be equivocation, or figuratively (majaz), which 
would be invention," notes the Hanbalite 'Awn al-Din ibn Hubayra (Ibn Rajab, Tab. 
Hanab. [bib. no. 570-a], s.v.). 

34 Like the Mu'tazilites, who invent concepts to represent Him. A » 

35 Hadhihi al-hawajis al-radiya yajibu mahwuhd ‘an al-qultib kama yajibu kasr al-asnam (Hallaj- 
ian sermon, in Ibn al-Jawzi, Qussas [bib. no. 370-i], 135). 

36 Tashbih, iqtiran (in Qur'àn 13:42). 

37 Nasab (in Qur'àn 19:56) which can become wasila (in Qur'àn 5:39). 

38 In Qur'àn 10:34. It should be observed that he calls God mu ‘ill, not "illa, and especially 
not ‘illat al-‘ilal “Cause of causes” (Cf. Paul of Sidon, ms. Paris 165, ch. 21); Ibn “Arabi is 
therefore well justified in attributing to him a criticism of an invocation containing this de- 
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oneself (tafrid, apart from God).’’39 Far from being veils that hide Him 
from us, all of the revealed attributes that directly translate divine action 
in relation to us are secure means? for receiving His intimacy, for since 
God does not change, they are in Him, essentially, “In Him there is no 
essence stripped (an) of attributes."^! They are His qualification (it- 
tisaf),*? which can become assimilable to our intelligence by the naked 
sight. The gradual “characterization” in us of the divine characters being 
impressed upon our reason, takhalluq*3 bi akhlaq Allah, is studied by Hal- 
lāj and Wasiti in relation to the Prophets (in Qur'àn 68:5)4* as the spiritual 
prefiguration of the mystical union, as the "recovering" by man of the 


glorious form in which Adam was venerated (by the Angels), by means 
of the "attributes of the Lord. "45 


Moreover, how could the believer escape for one instant from turning 
to God? 


To pretend to know Him without obeying Him is a confession of ignorance; to 
become accustomed to serve Him shows a lack of respect; to take precautions 
against His war is madness; to remain inattentive to His peace is foolishness; to 
discourse on His attributes is to be wide of the mark; to abstain from affirming 
Him is to impose silence on oneself; to seek to remain near to Him is to go in 
circles; and satisfaction with being far from Him reveals a base soul.4$ 

God leads them by His name “the First" toward the mystery which encom- 
passes them; by His name “the Last" He leads them to understand the subsisting 
and perennial glory; by His name “the Visible" He makes them see the beautiful 
and manifest light; and by His name “the Hidden” He inspires them with truth 
and evidence.'^7 First, without antecedence; Last, without posterity; Visible, 
with no without; Hidden, with no within. It is through Him that the attributes 
describe, not by them that He is described. It is by His power that one under- 
stands wisdoms, and not through them that He is understood; it is through Him 
that there is determination of quantification ('urf al-makán) without His having 
either quantification or determination. It is by Him that the kan (= pure hecceity) 


nomination, a Hellenistic invocation (in Liber de causis) which the ishraqiyin see as going 


back to Plato (Baha’ ‘Amil, Kashkal [bib. no. 794-2], 284, 330). In consequence, a correc- 
tion must be made in our n. 124 of 2, 398. 


3? Hujwiri, Kashf, 281; cf. Taw. VI, 8. 

40 But not ends, as for Jurjāni H, 41, n. 2. 
^! Taw. X, 18. Cf. in Qur’an 23:14. 

42 C£. the quotation in this volume, p. 11. 


43 “Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd (Essai, 14, n. 6). Misri was the first to speak of it. The first 
degree is ma'rifa tawhid; the second degree is ma'rifa hujja; and the third degree, ma'rifa sifat 
al-wahdaniya. This became a hadith (‘Abdari, Mudkhal [bib. no. 524-a]). 


44 In Sulami, Baqli; cf. also Sarraj, Luma‘, 89, 366. 
45 This volume, pp. 103-105. 


. 46 Akhbar, no. 14. Cf. dani al-himma (saqit al-muruwiwa), weak (without strength) (Ibn 
Abd Rabbihi, 'Igd [bib. no. 2090-3] I, 62). 
47 [n Qur'àn 57:3. 
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of creation exists, without His creation (= His act in creating it) having hec- 
ceity.48 


Al-Muzni,*? may God be merciful to him, said,5° “When Ibn Mansür, may 
God be merciful to him, came to Mecca, he was questioned concerning ‘the attes- 
tation of mankind (to the mitháq)'5! affirming that God is unique, and concerning 
the tawhid. And he spoke, with the result that we forgot the canonical formula of 
the tawhid. And we said to him, ‘Does this formula suit God?’ And he said, ‘It 
suits Him insofar as it pleases Him as a (revealed)5? epithet and (edicted) precept, 
but not as qualification or reality (for Him). It pleases Him in the same way that 
our gratitude for His gifts *pleases"5* Him. How (anna) can our gratitude for His 
gifts please55 Him?’ And he added, ‘So long as you work to invent expressions, 
you are not affirming the unique God, not until God takes hold of your expres- 
sions, making you give them up, thus until neither the (created) enunciator nor 
his (human) expression any longer exists.’ "56 

Is it He, he (huwa huwa)?57 —No! God is, over and beyond any “he”; “he” 
simply designates the (limited) object which one thus describes as not possessing 
anything other than itself. But God, perfect in His essence, posteternal in the du- 
ration of time, is the One Who existentializes all qualified things, toward whom 
all things subject to a master (marbiib) reach. He destroys his host.5? He overturns 
his enemy. If He Himself attests Himself to you, then he has outdistanced you. If 
He hides his presence from you, it is because He is listening to you.5? 


These passages show how Hallàj uses the via negativa to bring about 
the positive affirmation of divinity in us, to introduce it as a supreme re- 
ality asserting itself in us, without our contingencies and relativities in 
any way modifying His attitude toward us. Hallaj reacts thus quite 
rigorously against the doctrine, common in his time, of the created char- 
acter a posteriori of the divine attributes of “the act.” He thereby estab- 
lishes such a degree of parallelism between the pre-eternal attitude (azal) 
and the posteternal attitude (abad) of God with respect to His creatures, 
that it was remarked to him that he ran the risk of posing the assumption 
of a world created coeternal with God:® 


48 In Qur'àn 57:3. 

49 The traditionist Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah Muzni, who died in Bukhara in 341/052 (Sa- 
m ‘ani, 5272). 

50 Sul. on Qur'àn 3:17. 

51 Term used by Ibn Karram (this volume, p. 105, line 10). 

52 Na't. 53 Wasf. 

54 Ex congruo. 

55 Ex Condigno; cf. this edition, 1, 600, n. 47. 

56 Proposition cited by DBirüni, Hind [bib. no. 190-b] I, 43. Compare this volume, p. 82. 

57 |s God merely the subject in view in the logical predication of identity? A Monist idea. 

58 On the day of the Covenant. 

5? Sul. on Qur'àn 112:1. 
. 60 C£. supra, 3, 123. These objections seem to be presented here by the disciples of Ibn 
Karrim; they arrive at Wasiti’s Hallajism rather than that of Faris (taqaddum al-shawahid). 
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What is the tawhid?6! —The attestation of the divine Unity remains the same in 
the void as it is in the plenum.$? —Comment on these things, since we are un- 
familiar with these esoteric terms. —This is the tawhid: God as He was in pre- 
eternity and as He will be in what will never cease to be. — Why do you describe 
God by means of “‘pre-eternity” and “what will never cease to be"? Do you 
maintain the eternity of contingent things (gidam al-muhdathat)? —Y our words are 
contrary to the understanding of my knowledge; these “contingent things,” they 
are your words! 

What is Süfism?9? —May your annihilation be such that you will no longer 
have either to deny or affirm. —Explain that sentence to us. —Calcinations of 
humanity and eliminations® (are the concern) of divinity. —Develop that idea. 
—lt is inexpressible; who knows it, knows it, and who does not know it, does 


not know it.—In the name of God, I entreat you to explain to me.— But he re- 
cited the line: 


Do not make this attack on Us, for here isa finger 
Which We have already stained, in the blood of the lovers. 


b. His Teaching on the Divine Attributes 
1. Their General Classification 


1. Sifat, attributes. Qur'àn: the insistent affirmation of a unique, om- 
nipotent God at the end of His act, in the conclusion of His work of crea- 
tion, in which He remains impenetrable, samad $5 to us in His mystery, 
ghayb. He has reserved the most beautiful names® for Himself. Every- 
thing which is nameable and created is His, mulk, "ilm, etc. Before our 
actions He commands us to say, "'bismillah al-Rahman al-Rahim,” “in the 
Name of God the Clement, the Merciful,” to acknowledge that faith in 
His mystery is our only link with His omnipotence.67 


5! Text translated in full by Bagli, Shath. 132; summarized in Sarraj, Luma‘, 364. It is in 
Opposition to Ibn Karram’s idea concerning the actual production of events in the divine 
essence (this volume, p. 138): cf. the Hellenistic expression of the Ash'arite Simnàni: Allah 
hamil lisifatihi. 

$? Contrary to the emanationism of the physician Razi (this volume, p. 122). Similarly, 
Ibn al-Haysam will submit that Khala’ = bayniina azaliya. 

$3 Ibn Yazdanyar, f. 12; tr. Bagli, Shath. 134. 

53 Tawámis wa rawamis: two technical terms marking the degrees of the “mystical death” 
(cf. Hujwiri, Kashf, s. v.; and Hallaj’s Qasida: "sukütun . . .); comp. Sarraj, Luma‘, 357-358. 

*5 "Man. là jawfa lahu” (Ibn Hanbal, Zurara) (cf Qur'àn 33:4 and supra, 3, 63); 
óAocQpov, says E. Zigabenus . (cf. supra, 3, 125, n. 1. Like Ja'far, spiritualizing this im- 
penctrability (samad = masmüd ilayhi bi'I-hawa'ij [Ja'far, in Lisan, s. v. |; Tustari, Tafs. [bib. 
no. 2237-3], 200) = masmad ilayhi bi'l-tà'àt (Hallaj, in Sulami, Tabaqat]), Hallàj adapts it to 
the Spirit of God Which is neither parent nor child, Who teaches man to detach himself, 
following his example, from all carnal ties (this volume, p. 20, line 5: samadi al-rih; and 
this volume, p. 31, n. 34). Cf. Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 422. 

56 Asma’ husna. 


57 This is the Islamic sibgha (Qur'àn 2: 132), corresponding to the trinitarian formula of 
Christian baptism: the istithna’ (cf. this volume, pp. 88-89). 
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2. Ta'lil, denudation of the essence (by vía remotionis, tanzih): by 
Jahm,® Dirar, and Najjar.$? The imparticipable attributes of perfection 
(sifat al-nafs)7° are simple synonyms used to designate (awsdf al-dhat) the 
divine essence, ulithiya, which is impenetrable for us, who are permeable 
to It out of mere passive constraint (idtirár), having nothing in common 
with that Essence. As for the revealed terms, implying equivocation with 
created things, they are the created, acquired attributes (siat), descriptive 
modalities of the creative act, sifat al-fi'l,7! as diverse as the categories of 
accidents (a‘rad) which they set in motion. They alone prove God to us, 
and His names (asma") are only sounds (aqwal). 

3. Tanzil, the affirmation of the particulars of revelation: by Mugatil. 
Already, Dirar, Hafs, and Abū Hanifa reacted promptly against Jahm in 
the name of revelation, being of the opinion?? that God positively has a 
discoverable essence (mahiya) and perhaps also a discoverable hecceity 
(anniya). In addition, Muqātil maintained against Jahm the distinct affir- 
mation of the various divine attributes as the Qur'an reveals them (ithbat: 
a doctrine upheld by Thawri, Malik, Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Rahawayh). He 
also maintained that the origin of their reality in God, as well as the ori- 
gin of their revelation in us, is the “‘uncreated faith of God in His unity," 
iman qadim,73 the perfect knowledge of Himself in which He attests to 
Himself that He is unique; He imparts the (partial) certainty of this 
knowledge to us by fixing it in our hearts by faith. This idea was 
adopted, with modifications, by the Hanbalites, the Salimites and Hallàj. 
For the Salimites, God is Faith, imán.7* Developing Ibn Hanbal's ideas, 
Hallàj maintained a formal distinction (not virtual) between God's 
“faith” and ours: “God certifying to Himself that he is the sole efficient 
(sani‘). He believed in Himself and in His mystery before creatures be- 
lieved in Him according to what He has described concerning Him- 
self.”75 

4. Ta'wil, a rational interpretation: by the Mu'tazilites. Contrary to 
Mugitil and the Hashwiya, they place the acts of the heart outside the 


68 Jahm thus places himself in an isnād: Labid, a Jew who knows Muhammad Tàlüt ibn 
Ukht —Labid—Abàn-b-Sim'àn—Ja'd-b-Dirham—Jahm—Bishr — Márisi Muzani—Ibn 
Fürak—Fakhr Razi (according to Ibn Taymiya, who refutes Kilabi, in Subki, V, 181-212). 

69 Shahr. I, 108, 115; Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 167. 

70 Ibn Kullab adds: jad, karam. 

71 Ex.: khalq, ‘adl, rizq, thsán (Ash‘ari, £. 61). 
2139-a], 34-35. 

72 Hazm II, 174; Shahr. I, 114. 

73 In Ibn al-Farrà', Mu'tamad |bib. no. 2066-b]. 

74 Kilani, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 71. 

75 Sul. on Qur'àn 3:18. 


Cf. ‘Abd al-Masih Kindi, Risdla [bib. no. 
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sphere of any divine action, thus representing them as impermeable to 
the divine essence and necessarily reducing the individual profession of 
monotheistic faith to the (more or less arduous) intellectual construction 
of a negative definition of divine transcendence, without any knowing of 
God in the heart. Their ta'wil is a simple attenuation of Jahm’s ta'til. 
There are only virtual distinctions between the attributes of perfection, 
which are simple, more or less approximate"$ definitions of the essence. 
The corresponding attributes, relating to the acts of creation (sifat al-af'al) 
are created things, outside the essence"? and outside the material creation (là 
fi mahall):78 created knowledge (= the pre-existence of things in God, 
thubiit), created power (= their predetermination in God, qada’), etc.7? 

5. Ibtal, the annulment of the essence (reduced by “via remotionis” to a 
quasi indetermination): Muhammadiya Imàmites, Maymün, and Is- 
ma ‘ilis.8° The pre-eternal and ineffable mystery, the divinity, the su- 
preme light (ahit = niir ‘ulw7) “has final authority and previous knowl- 
edge, it is living without having life, powerful without power, hearing 
without sense of hearing and seeing without eyes, operating without 
limbs or tools.”’81 It engenders the first emanation, nür sha'sha ‘ani, gleam- 
ing and victorious light, nir yaghir, out of which the prophets and imams 
arise; and the first emanation engenders the second emanation, nür 
zulami, a somber and vincible light, nār madqhür, out of which arise the 
stars and the passible creatures, tinged with darkness. This purification 
by annulment, writes Mu'izz,?? “makes it possible to have access (tahsil) 
to the pure idea of divinity, whereas equivocation (tashbih) allows only a 
comparison (tamthil) with a symbol that conceals the pure idea (ma‘na).” 

6. Tashbih, equivocation: Hishàm,9? ‘Alawiya Imamites, and Nusayris 


7$ From which arises the question, which they set forth, of “the nearest attribute,” akhass 
sifa: the absolute eternity, Jubba'i; power, Abū Hashim, Bagillani, Juwayni (cf. Jahm); 
knowability, AH Basri (Ibn al-Dà': [bib. no. 1081-a], 398). 

77 This makes one think of the application, in God, of the Aristotelian distinction be- 
tween "power" and "the act," attempted by Bishr (Shahr. I, 82). Compare AM Kindi 
(risāla [bib. no. 2139-a ], 34): asmá' mursala (sifat al-dhat), asma’ mudafa (sifat al-fi'l). 

78 This epithet, characteristic of the substances (this volume, p. 70), poses a dilemma: 
whether to consider these attributes as eminently belonging to God, converging in the di- 
vine essence (Ibn Karram, Hallaj), or as outside pure divinity, formally distinct from the 
divine essence (Ibn Kullab, Ash'ari). 

7? [At this point, L. Massignon planned to develop these three terms:] taqdis 
[sanctification], tajrid [closed solitude] and tafrid [open solitude]. 

39 And Hellenists after the manner of Empedocles (Ibn Masarra). 


81 In Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 35; comp. the fragment by the pseudo-Dàqir (Shahr. II, 
29); and Salisbury, JAOS, 1851. 


82 Fragment, ed. Guyard. 83 Author of the Radd ‘ala’l-tanzih. 
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(Khasibi). According to Hisham, God does not reveal Himself to us by 
His created “attributes of action," which modify things by means of ac- 
cidents, but he shows us, in a permanent way, His uncreated "attributes 
of essence" in the very diversification of particular substances and in the 
individuation of individuals, placing in each one a resemblance, 
mushabaha, between Himself and them, a resemblance which is inten- 
tional and also perceptible to our senses by means of tangible qualities.9* 
In Khasibr's hands this hazardous formula becomes the affirmation of an 
esthetic interdependence between the Creator and the material creation: 
"the form (stira) is not the integrality of the Creator, but the Creator does 
not exist without it; no form confines Him, but to deny form is to de- 
stroy the divine purity (tanzih), which it manifests in image (famthil) and 
in individuation (tashkil); to deny form is to abandon the attempt to 
define mystery (ghayb).''85 

7. The conceptualist doctrine of ma‘ani, ideas.86 Attempting, by a 
stroke of calculated thought, to make the Mu'tazilite formula of the di- 
vine essence square with the revealed facts, Ibn Kullab places above the 
created “‘attributes of the act," between them and the essence and adher- 
ing to the latter, ten pre-eternal super attributes (azaliya) essential to God, 
incompletely (therefore formally) distinct from the essence:?? power, 
knowledge, life, stability (baqa’), eternity (gidam), hearing, sight, speech, 
will (irada), and nolition (karh). 

Ash‘ari retains only four8® of them (ma‘nawiya): knowledge, power, 
life, and will, and places three others, hearing, sight, and speech, a little 
lower (dhátiya), but above the “attributes of the act" (fi'liya), which are 
created, but coessential, according to him. Baqillani presents fifteen 
super attributes. 

These modifications testify to the difficulty that Islamic theologians 
experienced in reconciling the unchanging divine simplicity with Jahm’s 
principle, dissociating, at all costs,9? the “attributes of essence" from the 
“attributes of action” in God, His attitude vis-à-vis Himself from His at- 
titude vis-à-vis His creatures. Ash‘ari concedes to Ibn Hanbal (against 


84 Farq. 49, 216: Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 420. God, considered as a standard of per- 
fection for metal, is “a silver ingot” (sabika fadda); considered as a standard of perfection for 
man, "He measures seven cubits,” etc. 

85 [René] Dussaud, [Histoire et religion des Nosairis, Paris, 1900], p. 100. 

86 The meaning of the sifát = the meaning of the asma". 

87 [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 396. 

88 He omits Karh. Biqillani has a list of fifteen. 

89 In order better to isolate the divine transcendence. 
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Ibn Kullab) that the divine Word is not just a simple idea in God but a 
precise command to us. 

8. Developing Mugitil’s affirmation of an “‘uncreated faith," which 
posed the problem of our real access to an experience of the divine es- 
sence, the Hanbalite school, after Marisi and before Maturidi, tried to es- 
tablish that all of the divine attributes, revealed and unrevealed, those of 
the “essence” as well as those of the “‘act,” are all equally uncreated and 
coeternal with God. The first synthesis of this doctrine is the work of Ibn 
Karram. He affirms first of all that all of these coeternal attributes de- 
scribe God in reality without altering the simplicity of His substance 
(ahadi al-jawhar),?9 and, secondly, that each time one of His creatures 
acts, God intentionally manifests one of His uncreated attributes, thus 
creating ‘‘a production, in the divine essence, "?! of a new event, ofa new 
determination of these attributes. This second proposition, deduced 
from a meditated mystical experience, introduced into Islamic theology 
the idea of the real presence of God within each creature by means of a 
succession of multiple ‘‘actual graces."9? But his objectionable formula’? 
struck at the respect due the eminent divine simplicity. The correction 
attempted by Ibn Salim by identifying, like Marisi,?5 the multiplicity 
of actual graces with the totality of creatures, with the nature of the uni- 
verse, resulted either in a negation of any supernatural character of grace 
or in a divinization of nature as divine flux. 

9. Hallaj starts from Ibn Karram’s two propositions. God goes beyond 
anything that He has revealed to us of His attributes.?6 All of the attrib- 


9? In Fara, 203. 


?! Ihdath fi'l-dhát. God becomes speaking, etc. (sar yatakallam, Ibn Taymiya, Majm ras. 
kubrá [bib. no. 512-j] I, 119-120). 

?? In Christian terms, one can say that this is the mysterious nexus that unites grace and 
glory; Ibn Kullab considers only the essential glory of God, imparticipable multiplicity of 
simultaneously eternal attributes; Ibn Karràm considers only the actual and successive reali- 
ties of grace, a multiplicity of manifestations nevertheless inseparable from God, a kind of 
accidental glory belonging to God. Ibn Salim and Ibn ‘Arabi see in these two glories two 
equivalent aspects of the One. Ibn Khālāt (and Hallàj) formally differentiate and place their 


contact in the divine fiat instilling itself in the sanctified man (this edition, 1, 633 and 3, 110; 
Farq, 261, line 7). 


?* Dynamic (Ash'ari's was static). 

?* “God grasps by a single attribute that which He grasps by all of His attributes to- 
gether. In His essence He never stops considering the universe, existing or not. He never 
Stops creating. Action (fi'l) is a created thing, but actuation (faf'il) is an uncreated thing" 
(propositions II, I, VIII, IX from the list of Ibn al-Farrà', Mu'tammad [bib. no. 2066-b]). Cf. 
Ghazàli, Tahafut, 3, 22. Ash'ari replaces the pair iad, i'dàm by the pair ibqa', kaff ‘an al-fi'l. 
Cf. the antithesis of ibqa' and baqa’ according to Junayd and Nasrabadhi. 

55 “Al-takhlīq ‘ayn al-makhlüq" (in Nasafi, Jami‘ ikhtilaf al-madhahib, in fine). 

96 Sul. on Qur'àn 18:109; 7:158. 


r 
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utes, revealed and unrevealed, those '*of the essence" (mahiya) as well as 
those ‘‘of the hecceity" (anniya) are equally uncreated and coeternal with 
the essence that describes Himself freely to us by means of them without 
their altering His simplicity. As for the successive multiplicity of the di- 
vine graces, he accepts that but amends Ibn Karràm's second proposi- 
tion. As Muqatil had done for the divine super knowledge (His certainty 
of what He is in Himself, and of what He communicates to us by faith in 
as many copies as there are memories and believers) and as Ibn Hanbal 
had done for the super attribute of the Word (His witnessing to Himself) 
which He decrees for us, through revealed Qur’anic Law and in as many 
commandments as there are dilemmas, for the judgment of the intelli- 
gence), Hallaj reduces to one, not in us?? but in God, the various aspects 
of grace, the divine premeditated concessions, the preeternal rights to par- 
don, bariyat, azaliyat,°® bringing to fruition the intentions of each person. 
In a word, all have been articulated previously, in the Covenant, in the 
“Yes!” of the increate Spirit of God, Rith natiqa, Who comes to “‘articu- 
late"9? progressively in us, and with us, if we consent, the vow of fidelity 
to God that He has already articulated for us, before us, “‘without us," by 
an exquisite act of kindness on the part of Love. At the Covenant, the 
Spirit, in the form of Adam, had by himself set forth!?? the divine 
knowledge, eloquence, and free power.!9! Under the sanctified form of 
the elect, in his consenting heart, the confession of love is born, like an 
echo: sincere gratitude for actually having received these pre-eternal 
dowries: ‘ind al-qawl min bariyáti, 19? said Hallaj, on the eve of his punish- 
ment. 


2. Knowledge and Power; Word; Spirit 


"Ilm wa qudra, knowledge and power. Muslim scholasticism defines 
life, hayát, as the full, simultaneous exercising (sihhat) of knowledge and 
power, !°3 which, in God, constitutes the secret of His supremacy, of His 
supreme power. The analysis of the mutakallimün attempted to separate 


?7 As does Ibn Salim. 

98 Cf. this volume, p. 74; taqaddum al-shawahid. 

°° The epithet natiga (cf. this volume, p. 16) refers to the “Qur’an nátiq" (this volume, 
p. 142) by Ibn Hanbal, and to the qa@’iliya which Ibn Karram explicitly distinguishes 
from the kalam (Farq, 207), rather than to the nātiq ot the Qarmathians (= the Imam who 
receives the influx of the first emanation) or to the nafs natiga of the Hellenist doctors. 

100 This edition, 1, 47-48; 3, 72. 


101 Gairdner is then correct in identifying Ghazali’s muta‘ (Mishkat) with the Rüh. 


102 Correct translation given this edition, 1, 14, lines 10-11; “by the authorization of my 


preconceded privileges of grace." 
103 Tahanawi, s. v. 
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them in order to study them individually, whereas the initiation of the 
extremist Imàmites maintained that this "supremacy"!9^ should be 
granted in its incomprehensible but real unity. 

Regarding knowledge: Jahm maintained that God had previously 
created for Himself a knowledge of contingencies. The Mu'tazilites 
excluded from this: free futures (human actions),!05 and then, generaliz- 
ing, either all accidents before their happening (Mu'ammar and ‘Abbad), 
reserving only the substances for it, or, on the contrary, all particulars, 
reserving for it only the universals (Nazzàm and Juwayni).1°6 Only ‘Allaf 
shared Jahm’s view of this knowledge forming a (limited) whole. Fuwati 
affirmed its simplicity and pre-eternal character (“ilm azali).1°7 Ibn al- 
Rawandi, a defector from Mu'tazilism, was the first to recognize the 
universality of the divine knowledge of futures of all categories as futures 
(ilm al-maqdürat), which Hallaj and the Ash'arites call tagdir, equilibra- 
tion. 108 

Correlatively, the Mu'tazilites had limited divine power to those mate- 
rial events that had actually happened, withdrawing from it free futures, 
futuribles, and all possibles in general. Only the last Mu'tazilite, AH 
Dasri, envisaged in all of its generality the “eternal knowingness” of 
God. 109 

Ibn Karram attempted to define the profound unity of the divine life in 
the inseparability of knowledge and power; and in order to say that God 
does not reveal its plenitude to us through His creation (which He pos- 
sesses and knows), he represented His power as a real and actual mys- 
tery, an unceasing and infinite plenitude of new actions, peculiar to His 
essence (fakhsis al-qudra).119 In less objectionable terms, Tustari glimpses 
the "secret of the supremacy” (sirr al-rubibiya), the advent of which 
would do away with the mission of the Prophets.!!! Hallàj likewise notes 
that the revelation of the “knowledges of divine power” ('uliim al-qudra) 
would “throw into a panic" God's creatures. !!? Ash'ari also affirms the 
divine omnipotence and omniscience as a sovereign discretion, but limits 
its activity to the arbitrary creation of our universe. 

104 This edition, 3, 34. 

105 Known only one by one, as they are produced. 


106 Cf. the Greeks. In order to avoid turning divine knowledge into an analytic form of 


knowing (tafsil, singillatim), which would imply an uncoiling (istirsal; as of a head of hair). 
Subki HI, 261. 


107 Ash'ari [bib. no. 2021-a], 52-53. 
108 Farq, 108, 208; Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-3], 432. 
109 This volume, pp. 73-74. 


119 Farq, 208, lines 6, 15; idea censured by Ibn Kullab (Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 396). 
111 This edition, 1, 170. 112 Sul, Tab. 
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Kalam, the Word, Logos. The entire Qur'an is a "reading" revealing to 
man the divine word represented in intelligible words, this word being 
the only sign putting God in contact with man. It is a sign of separation 
rather than union, a pact containing the sanctions of the law. 

1. Jahm143 was the first to recognize the created character (makhliq) of 
this "reading," refusing to envisage the co-eternity, in God, of a multi- 
plicity of sounds, of Arabic words, of allusions to creatures. “Word,” 
when it is a question of God, can only be an ineffable synonym of His 
imparticipable essence. 

Jahm’s argument convinced the various theological schools: Kharijites 
(especially the Ibàdites),!1^ Imàmites,!15 Mu'tazilites,!16 Hanafites (Abū 
Hanifa, his son Hammad, and his grandson Ismà'il)!!? and even certain 
traditionists, Ibrahim ibn ‘Ulayya and Dawtd.1!8 On the advice of the 
Hanafite Bishr Marisi, the caliph in 212/827 issued a decree (revoked in 
234/848)11? obliging all doctors of the Law to subscribe to the idea of the 
"created Qur’an.” The great majority obeyed, since as Jahiz put it,'?? the 
Qur’an “‘is a body (jism) admitting of pronunciation, cesura, rhythm, 
and composition, created as a real substance, isolated, heard in the air, 
seen on paper, divisible, and capable of being bound together again, li- 
able to grow and to shrink, to perish and to endure.” 

2. The objection came from the most zealous "readers" of the Qur'an. 
Through the created form of these words,!21 did not God sometimes 
cause them to grasp an essential meaning? And could one say that this 
meaning (ma'na) was created? “God shines forth for His creatures by 
means of His word, but they do not see. 122 The Qur'an is neither Creator 
nor creature, but the Word of God.!?? Coming from Him, this Word 
returns to Him.” These maxims are attributed to Ja'far. His Imamite dis- 
ciple Hisham declares, *al-Qur'án nusikha," “the Qur'an is an abrogated 
concept,” “which left the Prophet’s Companions and returned to heaven 


115 [bn Hanbal, Radd [bib. no. 2098-c], f. 7a-10b. 

114 TTina'àti, Dalil [bib. no. 2233-a]. 

115 [bn a]l-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 432: the word of God is only His act” (sic). 

116 “Alla (Farq, 108). 

117 [bn al-Dà't [bib. no. 1081-a], 390. 

118 Founder of the Zahirite rite. 

119 Patton, Ibn Hanbal [bib. no. 2181]. Was it revoked? 

120 Jahiz, Mukhtarat |bib. no. 2125-d] II, 123-126, 145 (Imámite idea); Shahr. I, 96. 

121 Open to criticism from many points of view (matá'in): cf. Yahya Yamani, Tiraz VII, 
420-465; Tahir Jazá'iri, Libyan. 

122 [n Makki, Que, I, 47. 

123 Ja'far, according to Ibn Hanbal, in Ibn Buhlül, Amali, majm. Zah. 38; Yafi'l, Marham 
[bib. no. 541-e] I, 190. According to Warjalani it is by Maymün al-Qaddah. 
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when they apostatized and established Abū Bakr in place of 'Ali."1!2* In a 
more precise statement of this conceptualist doctrine, Mu'ammar and 
Thumáàma separate the Qur'an from the accidents enumerated by Jahiz 
and call it created only in a **metaphorical" sense. 125 

Maymiin al-Qaddāh,126 another disciple of Ja'far, without declaring 
the Qur'àn to be co-eternal with God, sees it as a divine emanation. At- 
tacking the son of Abü Hanifa in the pietist circles of Basra, he stated, 
“This wise praise, the word of God, God's light (diya’) and brilliance, 
which proceeds from Him and returns to Him, can it be created? Is it true 
to say that God never spoke before creating it?" And according to an 
Ibàdite tradition, it was in these terms that he disseminated among the 
Sunnites the idea of an uncreated Qur'an. 127 

3. The correct theological formulation of this conceptualist objection 
should be attributed to Ibn Kullab:128 “God is, ab aeterno; the word is one 
of His attributes, subsisting in Him; God is eternal as to the word, the 
word subsists in Him just as knowledge subsists in Him and power sub- 
sists in Him. The word does not consist of a letter or a sound, it cannot 
divide or decompose, it cannot be broken up or changed. It is a simple 
idea (ma 'nà wahid) in God, and its vestige (rasm) is the various consonants 
and the reading of the Qur'an. It is wrong to say that the word is God 
identically, or partially, or anything other than God. The expressions of 
the word differ and vary, but God's word is neither differentiated nor 
varied. In the same way, our praise (dhikr) of God differs and varies, but 
He who is praised by it (Madhkiir) is neither differentiated nor varied. 
The word of God has been called “Arabic,” because the vestige express- 
ing it was a reading in Arabic. It was called “Arabic” for a reason (‘illa), 
and in the same way “Hebrew” for a reason, because the vestige express- 
ing it was Hebrew.!29 Likewise, it has been called “commandment” 
(amr) for a reason, and “prohibition” for a reason, and "information" 
(khabar) for a reason. God has always been speaking, before His word 
was ever called “commandment” and before the existence of the reason 
which caused His word to be called “commandment.” The same is true 

124 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], f. 44. 125 Hazm III, 54. 

126 The founder of Qarmathian freemasonry. 

127 Yüsuf Warjalani Tàna'àti, Dalil, 16-18 of the lith. 1306 (Bürüniya). 

128 Text to be found in extenso in Ash'ari, Magalat [bib. no. 2021-a], ms. Paris 1453, f. 


192a-b. ‘Abdallah ibn Sa'id ibn Kullàb al-Qattàn, brother of Yahya, the great traditionist, is 


the anti-Mu'tazilite theologian from Basra whose chief ideas were taken up by Ash'ari (cf. 
ibid., f. 99b). 


Ni Wasiti takes up this argument but opposes the “diversity of the languages" to the 
immutability of the commandment that they translated (Bagli, Tafsir II, 25). 
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for the designations "prohibition" and "information." Ash'ari adds: 
“Ibn Kullab denied that the Creator is ab aeterno ‘Informant’ and 'Pro- 
hibitor, 130 and said ‘God creates nothing without saying to it: fiat! 
(kun!), and it is impossible for this kun! to be created.’ He maintained that 
what one hears readers of the Qur'àn recite is an expression (‘ibdra) ex- 
pressing the word of God; what Moses heard was Moses expressing the 
word of God.1?1 The meaning of the verse 9:6 [If an infidel asks for hos- 
pitality, receive him so that he may listen to the word of God] is ‘so that 
he may understand the word of God’; and according to his doctrine, one 
can also accept the interpretation ‘so that he hears the readers (of the 
Qur'an) recite it.’ "132 

This clarification of Mu'ammar's conceptualism, adopted by the 
Shafi‘ites Karabisi, Muhasibi,133 and Qalinisi, by Tustari,?^ and by 
Hanafites like Abū ‘Isma,!35 became classic with Ash‘ari and Ibn 
Fürak,!?6 who alter it regarding a particular point indicated by Ibn Han- 
bal, the amr. 

Ibn Kullab's theory offered the uncreated word of God, only as a 
“simple idea," to the contemplation of human intelligence: God witness- 
ing to Himself, real, unique. Is that the only fruit which the faithful can 
glean from reading the Qur'àn? Is it not the life principle of the Islamic 
Community? 

4. In the course of the proceedings instituted against the doctors— 
most of them traditionists—who refused to subscribe to the official for- 
mulary concerning the “created Qur'àn," Ahmad ibn Hanbal had been 


130 Cf. Hallaj, on Qur’an 23:14: “God gave Himself the name of Creator when He 
created; His names were not innovated at that time, but He was described by the capacity to 
bring forth the creation, and when He created them (7 the creatures), He manifested and 
published the name ‘Creator’ before the creatures. This name was hidden and folded up 
(mad‘tin) inside of Him, in His preeternity. . . ." 

131 Cf. Hallaj on the state of ligature ('iqda) of the tongue, obtained at that time by Moses 
(Sul. on Qur'àn 20:25; Bagli on Qur’in 7:143; sentences and verses in Ibn Khamis, Man- 
aqib). 

: 132 Cf. Subki II, 51; and the anecdote of the Fihrist I, 180, which is a Mu'tazilite calumny. 
Cf. Ibn Taymiya, Tis'iiya, 237, 265 (taken up by Baqillani). 

133 [bn Kullab's (H, Jawab 49). 

133 Ms. Kópr. 727. 

135 [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 390. 

136 “The Qur'àn is an expression, a metaphor of the divine word" (Hazm IV, 209). From 
this there developed the Ash'arite idea of the incomparability (/jàz) of the Qur'àn. It is 
neither the stories which it contains (gisas: traditional theory) nor its grammatical structure 
(nazm: criticized by Nazzam, Murdar, Ibn al-Ráwandi; cf. this edition, 3, 182), it is the di- 
vine idea that it expresses (ma‘nd), according to Ash'ari and Baqillani (Hazm HI, 15, 16, 
207). Also Hallaj (Taw. I, 9; and this volume, p. 97). 
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indicted, flogged, and imprisoned. In his ironic account!?? of this cause 
célèbre, Jahiz points out!?? that there was nothing of the professional phi- 
losopher in Ibn Hanbal. His formulae are no less interesting to study, 
however, for the zeal of their defender, instigating as it did the downfall 
of Mu'tazilism, also attested to the public, in close accord with the in- 
most conscience of the Islamic Community, that the Qur’an was for that 
community more than a conceptual “expression” of the increate Word 
offered to the pure meditation of human intelligence; for human memory 
and will, the Qur’an was a revelation, a rule of life, a sign of salvation and 
of reprobation, amr, a supernatural source of prayer, permitting com- 
munication with God, ‘ayn yashrab biha "ibad Allah .”139 


Here are Ibn Hanbal's formulae as recorded by Tabari, 140 his conscien- 
tious adversary: 


I. The Qur'àn is set forth (nátiq)!^! in the language of the ungodly as well as in 
the language of the believer; for the one, it represents mercy; for the other, sanc- 
tion. 

II. The tongue relates the Qur'àn, and tongues are created; the ear hears it, and 
ears are created; the heart (qalb) retains it, and hearts are created; but the Qur'an, 
inside the heart, is increate. 142 

III. The consonants which make up our pronunciation of the Qur'an are, as 
such, 14? uncreated (lafzi bi’l-Qur’an ghayr makhli) 144 

IV. Whoever says that “God” and the other names mentioned in the Qur'àn 
(horse, mule, jinn, man, dog, pig) are created, is disloyal and ungodly. 

V. Whoever says that all of faith (imn) is created is a blasphemer. 

VI. The istithna’, to affirm that one is a believer, is obligatory. 145 


137 Mukhtarat, II, 132-139: he did not have to encounter “the naked sword, nor many 
lashes of the whip, only thirty, and from a whip with worn knots and frayed ends.” Before 
the cowardice of some, the silence (waqf) of the others, and the uncertainty (shakk) of a few 
(Najjariya), Ibn Hanbal, then 55 years old, boldly confessed his faith in the revelation of the 
divine Word to men. 


138 "T am not a Mutakallim,” he was reputed to have responded to the dilemmas of Qàdi 
Ibn Abi Dàwüd. 

13? Ibn Hanbal, Radd'alā’l-zanādiqa [bib. no. 2098-c], f. 10b: Qur'àn 76:6. 

140 In his Radd'ala'l-Hurqisiya (Ibn Hanbal, born in Baghdad, was of the Imàmite clan of 
the Awlàd Zuhayr ibn Hurqüs), a work used by Ibn al-Dà'i (|bib. no. 1081-a], 433, 392, 
395) according to the Shafiite Muhammad-b-al-Fadl Kàzarini Parisi (in Hidáya). Cf. 
Tabari, Sarih al-sunna, in Ibn Taymiya, Nag! [bib. no. 512-0] I, 156. 

141 Cf. Hallaj’s nih nátiqa. 

142 [t is a voice, sawt (Kilani, Ghunya, I, 53). 

143 ]t is not a question of the consonants isolated from their meaning (cf. 'aqida by Ibn 
Qudima, in Najdi [bib. no. 976-3] 1328, pp. 555-556). [But it is] not only ma‘nd nafsr [the 
meaning itself] insofar as it is divine intention, and not insofar as it is my pronunciation. 
{Compare:] Abū Nu'aym, Radd ‘ala’! tafziya wa’l-hulūlīya, declares contrary to Harawi 
“lafz makhliiq" (Ibn Taymiya, Ma'qāl, 160). 

144 In actuality, Ibn Hanbal writes tawaqquf. 

145 For these two formulas, cf. this volume, p. 90. Formula III, expressing a naive zcal, 
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The same affirmation of the permanent reality of a divine grace inher- 
ent in the Qur'àn is outlined, although less vigorously, in the doctrine of 
Ibn Karram (uncreated gá'ilipa); and Tustari, holding to a semi- 
Mu'tazilite vocabulary, exhort each believer to “understand” that it is in 
reality God who speaks through "his reading tongue" (lisan al-qari") 
when he recites (tílawa) the Qur'àn to himself.146 This vocabulary inher- 
ent to the Salimiya will later lead Ghazali!^? quite naturally to the philo- 
sophical doctrine of union with divine thought by means of an intellec- 
tual operation normally within our reach. This Salimiya idea, censured 
by the Hanbalites, is contrary to the teaching of al-Hallàj: 


The man who “‘unifies” God (= who thinks he is carrying out the formula of 
the tawhid [by reciting it]), is affirming himself; to affirm oneself is to associate 
oneself implicitly with God. But in reality God unifies Himself, by the tongue of 
whichever of His creatures He chooses. He does not have to unify Himself by my 
(unworthy) tongue, He whose dwelling-place is!48 with His glory! Otherwise, 
what would I have to do with the tawhid?149 


5. Muhisibi, 150 developing and amending Ibn Hanbal's fervent protes- 
tation, considers the Qur'àn to be above all a supernatural source of 
prayer, teaching the soul how to converse with God, without obliging it 
always to repeat its verses word for word. He sees in it a foretaste of et- 
ernal life, and making more explicit something that Misri!5! had sug- 
gested, he teaches “‘that in Paradise, God will speak to the elect, with His 
own voice, kalam bi sawt."152? From this idea Tirmidhi extracts the notion 
of the mystical hadith,153 conversation between God and the holy muhad- 
dathtin, “‘permitted to converse" with God, to speak with Him in His 


was theologically untenable by any other than a saint (cf. Hallaj, in Akhbar no. 62); 
Muhasibi, Karabisi, Bukhàri, and Ibn ‘Ata’, while proving it, caused themselves to be at- 
tacked as qa'iliin bi’l-lafz by stubborn traditionists (Subki I, 252; II, 44; Harawi, Dhamm al- 
kalam [bib. no. 1059-h], 1152-1183). Abü'l-Walid Hisham-b-‘Ammiar Sulami (245, d. 324) 
distinguishes: first, lafz Jibrayl wa Muhammad fil Qur'án. makhliq; second, tajalla Allah 
likhalgihi bikhalgihi (Müsa-Dhahabi, I'tidal). 

146 Proposition XIV from Ibn al-Farrà"'s list (= proposition X from the list by Kilàni, 
Ghunya I, 84). 

147 Thya’ [bib. no. 280-a] H, 199-200. C£. Makki, Quit. I, 47; II, 85. 

148 Fahuwa wa sha’nahu. Cf. the expression: anta wa sha’naka (do as you like, it’s your 
affair). 

149 Akhbar, no. 62. Comp. Wisiti, in Baqli II, 256. 

150 [s Kullabi (Ibn Taymiya, Naql II, 4, 24). 

151 A recitation, by David of the psalter, in Paradise (Muhàsibi, Mahabba). Ibn Hanbal 
had dared to speak only of the vision. 

152 A condemned proposition (Dhahabi, ms. Leyden Or. 1721, f. 22b). 

153 Special meaning of the word hadith. Cf. this edition, 1, 150; 3, 36-37. 


N 
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language.15* This idea was taken up by Hallaj in his Riwdyat: mas'alat al- 
rüh, the question of inspiration, of the Spirit:155 

1. Qur'àn, verses 17:87 (cf. 97:4), 6:98, 32:8. These verses, especially 
the first, were interpreted by the Hashwiya as formally prohibiting men 
from scrutinizing the divine working which, like a breath of life, pro- 
ceeds from God to man,!56 but not as a justification of the Mu'tazilite 
identification of the (divine or angelical) Spirit with its homonym, the 
human spirit. Ibn Hanbal sums up perfectly the paradoxical status of this 
composite Qur'anic term: “Whoever says that the Spirit is created 
(makhliiq) is a heretic (mubtadi‘); whoever calls it eternal (qadim) is an in- 
fidel.” 57 Actually, divine grace does not appear to be operative for crea- 
tures except a parte post. 158 

2. For the extremist Imamites, the Spirit is the mark (sin), the seal of 
the first divine emanation; its sign is the love of 'ATi,15? son-in-law of the 
Prophet, and of his descendants. This sign of gratitude, which is trans- 
mitted intact (tanasukh), from initiator to initiator,!5? is a supernatural aid 
for the initiate. Certain poets with Imàmite leanings, such as Kuthayir 
and Qays, generalize and make the love that unites them with their loved 
ones a sign of the pre-eternal bond of predestination, the common and 
divine origin of their spirits. 161 

3. For certain pious Sunnites, rühánrya, "spiritual inspiration," is the 
gift that David received from God in order to love Him, receiving it by 
means of zealous contrition, frequent ejaculatory prayers, and a certain 
style of life of renunciation, all the while maintaining a scrupulous obser- 
vance of the law. This is the explicit doctrine of Wuhayb-b-Khalid (d. 
165/781) ,162 one of the teachers of the school of Muhasibi; it is also the 


154 Questions 54, 57, 66, 71 of his Khatam al-awliya’. 

155 Jahm had said: since [the] Rih [Spirit] of God is created, Kalima [Word] is created (to 
Ibn Hanbal, [this idea is] zindiq). 

156 The first kalām having a Manichaean theory of the mixture: nth = emanation of the 
divine Nir. Muqitil comments: Al-rüh min amr rabbi min Nür (AQ Hamadhani, Tamhidat 
[bib. no. 308-a], ms. IO Pers. 445, ch. VII). 

157 Actually repeated by Tabari in his recantation. —Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 433. 
Same theory as for faith. —Abü Hanifa: the nth is rarefied, raised up, not like the body; it is 
difficult to imagine it (cf. Ibn Sab'in, Budd [bib. no. 446-b], f. 40b). —Malik: The believer 
is forbidden to speak of the Riih (because of Qur'àn 17:87). Shafi'l (in a risdla): God cannot 
be either alluded to or imagined; as for the rh, its máhiya is unknown, we know only that it 
is superior to everything that is verifiable in this world among the beings, nothing is com- 
parable to it; as for the "four rivers”... . 

158 The pre-eternal privileges are conferred only in posteternity (cf. this volume, p. 73). 

15? A sign of predestination (Mughira, Ibn al-Hakam). 

160 Hereditarily or not: in a ceremony (cf. this volume, p. 34). 

161 Cf, this edition, 1, 356 ff. 

162 Muhiasibi, Mahabba. 
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doctrine of Rabah al-Qaysi, Kulayb, and Fath Mawsili. This is the expla- 
nation of the name ''Rühàniya," "those who are spiritual," given to these 
first Sunnite mystics by the heresiographer Khashish al-Nasa 1.193 “One 
of them," probably Nibàji,!6* summed up their teaching in this way: 
there are two spirits in the heart of the mystic who loves God, his own 
spirit—created, changeable—and the Spirit of God, increate, immutable, 
riih qadima.155 Among other arguments, he invokes a hadith, “My eyes 
sleep but my heart is awake,” 166 taken from the Song of Songs.!9? This 
interpretation, which Kharraz seems to dismiss,!68 was positively de- 
fined and theologically maintained only by Nüri!$? and by Hallaj. One 
adversary, Ibn al-Qarih,17° said, "He believed that the wise man is, in 
relation!?! to God, like a ray of the sun which proceeds from it and re- 
turns to it, and whose light is a flux (coming) from the sun." 
Here is what Hallaj had written:!7? 


The flux (madad) of the light of the sun comes from the Throne, and the flux of 
the light of the spirit comes from God. If the Throne ceased to communicate its 
flux to the light of the sun, it would darken from the very heights of the sky 
(falak); and if God ceased to communicate his flux to the spirit, the spirit would 
darken; and this is the meaning of the Prophet’s hadith, "each day God casts three 
hundred and sixty glances into the heart of each believer.’’!73 


Faris is the only one who goes along with him here; Wasiti is less 
categorical;174 Nasrabadhi would later recant.175 Hallaj makes a precise 
distinction between the created human spirit and the increate Spirit of 
God.176 But others, like Abū Bakr Qahtabi, identify them a priori: “the 


163 In Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], f. 162-167. 

164 Sarraj, Luma‘, 222. 

165 Cited in Sulami, Ghalatat [bib. no. 170-f], 78b; Birüni, Hind [bib. no. 190-b], 34. A 
doctrine of Ibn Karrim (Abu Shakir Salimi, Tamhid). 

166 Cf. Kalabadhi, Akhbar [bib. no. 143-b], 105b. 

16? V, 2. Tustari seems to allude to it (Sarraj, Luma‘, 394). 

168 Bagli, on Qur'an 17:85. 

16? Qush., 126. 

170 Risdla (bib. no. 211-a], 551; cf. Amir Husayn Maybudhi, ms. As'ad 1611, f. 74a; Sadr 
Shirazi, Asfar [bib. no. 806-a], 454a. 

171 Read min, instead of bn. 

17? [n Kalabadhi, Ta ‘arruf [bib. no. 143-a}, ms. Osf. 44b. Concerning the setting in mo- 
tion of the moral consciousness (synteresis). 

173 Cf, Riw. XXVII: Ghazáli, Ladunniya, 31; Suhrawardi of Aleppo, in ‘Amili, Kashkal 
[bib. no. 794-a], 272. Ibn Jurayj in Muhisibi, Ri'aya [bib. no. 2166-a], 36a. 

174 On Qur'an 5:110; 16:100; 17:85 (arwah azaliya). 

175 Cf. this edition, 2, 205-208. 

176 Cf. this volume, pp. 39-44. Hallaj says u'tiga (has been set free) (Sulami, Jaw. [bib. 
no. 170-c]). 
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spirit is not subject to the humiliation of the ‘fiat!’ "!?? And this perhaps 
was Abū Hulmin’s teaching, 178 because this was the Salimite leaning.!7? 

The tradition of the Hanbalite rite allows one to acknowledge in some 
fashion the eternity of the Spirit of God.18° But the idea was taken up in 
particular by monist mystics under the influence of the Ismá'ilis.18! For 
them the Spirit, 18? rh, is the operation (tafwid) of the second divine ema- 
nation, reason ('agl), on the third (nafs), the soul. Following their exam- 
ple, Ibn Qasyi18 speaks of the spirit as a permanent imprint (sūra qa'ima), 
an operation of the "Muhammadian Light” (= 'aql). His disciple, Musaf- 
far Sibti, makes!9^ the Spirit a divine attribute inherent in the essence, a 
doctrine which he taught to Ibn ‘Arabi. 

Blending Hanbalite tradition with Hellenistic monism in imitation of 
Suhrawardi of Aleppo, ‘Izz al-Din Maqdisi affirms an immaterial riihi155 
and proposes the two forms of the macrocosm, the increate (malakit, 
tamkin, amr), and the created (mulk, takwin, khalq), as constituting the 
dualism of man’s microcosm: Spirit and body;18¢ this is consistent with 
Ibn Salim’s teaching but not with that of Hallaj. 


1v. EscHATOLOGY (Wa'd, Wa‘id) 


a. The Divine Promise and Threat 
1. The Idea of Repentance: Tawba 


Qur'ànic law sets forth instructions and proclaims divine sanctions, 
promises for those who obey, threats for those who rebel. How can one 
obtain the promises and escape the threats? 

1. The fundamental idea, formulated juridically by the Khárijites, is 
that of repentance, tawba, literally a return, an impulse of conversion to 
God. One must publicly proclaim his mistrust of self and his fear of God, 
proclaim his surrender to God (tawakkul) and his renunciation of any 


177 Kalabadhi, [bib. no. 143-a], 44b. Comp. this volume, pp. 17-18. 

178 This edition, 2, 130. Cf Wasiti III, 25, n. 8. 

aati Rüh = sürat al-Rahman (Makki Qat. I, 168). Cf. this volume, p. 39. The Spirit must 
divine hic et nunc the creative act; all things, from a certain point of view, are uncreated, for 
the Salimiya. 

19? Yahya Sarsari (this edition, 2, 51); A-b-Thabit Taraqi (d. 520, in Sam'àni, 370b); 
M-b-Nisir-M Baradi (Dhahabi, I'tidal [bib. no. 530-d], s.v.). 

181 Ibn Hani, Diwan, 23. 

182 At the same time human and divine. 

183 Khal‘ al-na‘layn, ms. Shahid ‘Ali-1174; Wali al-Din, 1673. 

184 In his Madniin saghir, often attributed to Ghazali (Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 399). 

185 I. Haqqi, Tafsir [bib. no. 844-a] II, 300. 

186 Ms. Berlin 3492, f. 42b. 
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mind of his own (tabarri ‘an al-hawl wa'l-quwwa),! recognizing that God 
alone has might and power (hawdgala);? one must do this each time one is 
guilty of wrongdoing in a public act, in a legal observance (it is a ques- 
tion here of renouncing the exterior mistake, not of regretting one's sin). 
Such is the early doctrine of the Khirijites; it is the origin of the strictly 
formalist public confession which is still required among the Ibadites. 2. 
This idea is disregarded? by the majority of the early believers, both 
Sunnite and Imamite, who were confident that the mere earnest carrying 
out of their cultic practices would suffice for obtaining a "postpone- 
ment” (irjà") and a cancellation by God of His threats. 3. Hasan Basri uses 
the Kharijite* legal vocabulary for acts of the heart; in his system fawba 
becomes attrition, a motivated and voluntary turning of the heart to 
God, and regret for having offended Him (huzn). 4. His Mu tazilite fol- 
lowers examine it from the theoretical point of view, as a scientific self- 
examination, a recognition of the thought process that re-examines its 
external actions for their historical clarification: a regret (nadm) without a 
firm intention (‘azm).5 Since for them faith is simply a sincere application 
of the Law, confirming itself in external actions, a‘mal, Jubba’i and Abū 
Hashim consider this serious reflection on oneself after action to be indis- 
pensable: after the intellectual analysis (nazar) of which it is a particular 
application.® 5. The Murji'ite Sunnites (cf. 2 above) go more deeply into 
their fideism: Muqàtil and Malik affirm that in faith, iman, the heart 
possesses not only a sign of salvation, but the efficacious grace of the 
predestined: “With faith, no wrong action can be injurious."7 Actions 
disappear and vary, faith remains unchanging; it precedes and takes prec- 
edence over them; it alone is indispensable. 6. Between these two ex- 
treme positions, the majority of faithful Sunnites (ahl al-hadith) agree that 
faith cannot exist without works. Within this majority one may distin- 


1 “Khutba of Tahert,” ed. Motylinski (Congrès Orient. Algiers, 1905), taken up again by 
the mystics (Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 46; Kilàni, in Bahja, 84). Cf. Qur'àn 3:135; 
9:102; 4:79. 

2 The Khárijites claim to have secured from ‘Ayisha, as she was dying, the confession 
that “It is God who killed 'Uthmàn." 

3 Ash'ari, by divine determinism, omits it, invoking Ibn Mas'üd's hadith, which Naz- 
zàm considers apocryphal: “the damned is damned in his mother’s womb, just as the elect is 
chosen in his mother's womb” (al-shagi shaqi . . .): one cannot “reverse” one's destiny (in- 
qiláb: contrary to Abū Hanifa: Subki II, 265). According to Ash'ari, God premeditates, with 
the same predilection, on the same plane, the damned and His saints (muwwafa). 

4 Fiqh, nifáq (this edition, 1, 380); c£. Shammakhi, tr. Masqueray, p. 182. 

5 Except for Abū Hashim and ‘Abd al-Jabbar (Shamil, f. 130a-b). 

6 Hazm IV, 218; and also Baqillini. 

7 Mugitil, according to Hazm IV, 205 (contra: Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 434); 


Qalhati. 
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guish two tendencies growing out of two different definitions of faith 
(Ibn Hanbal and Muhasib:). For the first, “it is advisable" to do penance 
for transgressions, but it is not indispensable for salvation. Only the 
second group accepts the absolute necessity for interior, supreme, and 
universal repentance. Yahya Ràzi admirably demonstrates that this re- 
pentance is a grace that must be requested through prayer; Tustari de- 
fines repentance as a permanent obligatory duty (fard);!° ‘Amr Makki 
defines it as a canonical necessity (wajib).11 Hallaj, following the example 
of Ja‘far’? and contrary to the opinion upheld by the Hashwiya and the 
Mu'tazilites, shows that this duty ought to come before the ceremonial 
rite and the intellectual search, that this is the starting point for finding 
God. 

“Conversion (indba) comes before wisdom; the creatures who have 
made the best conversion and the best turning toward God are those who 
have understood Him best."13 “What is considered profitable (rizq) in 
this world is to be and to enjoy, then to desire and to subsist. Profit, for 
the other life, is to be pardoned and accepted; only after that come the 
degrees."14 “It is sin which is death for the obediant, when they know 
Whom they have offended.’45 “Repentance is the destruction of what is 
carnal, by means of the affirmation of divinity; it is the killing of our own 
spirit before other creatures and before God, so that we may be brought 
to that original state where God dwells, as He will be forever."16 “He 
who would taste of these graces, let him put his soul in one of these three 
States: as he was in his mother’s womb, fashioned without being able to 
do anything about it, fed without even knowing it; or as he will be in the 
grave; or as he will be at the Judgment. "1? 


2. The Role of Faith; the Terms of the Divine Threat 


Taklif (al-wa'd): the condition required by the divine promise. Accord- 
ing to the Qur'an, it is to be faithful (mu’min) to monotheism; the Qur'àn 


$ Ghulam Khalil, Sharh al-sunna [bib. no. 2975-a]. 

? Prayers in Hilya: cf. Sh. Tab. 1, 81. 

10 This edition, 1, 70. C£ the Bakriya. 

n ‘Abdallah-b-Hayyan (Tabagat muhaddithin . . . Isfahan, s.n.) gives his opinion in detail. 

1? Bagli, on Qur'àn 9:113; Akhbar, no. 41; Sul. 103, 147. 

13 On Qur’an 39:54, 

14 On Qur'an 30:40; cf. Riw. XX. 

15 On Qur’an 23:15, 16 On Qur'àn 2:54. 

17 Sul. Jawámi", 159a; ibid., p. 158b: “The repentance for that which you do not know 
will urge you on toward the repentance for that which you know; and the gratitude for that 
which you do not know will urge you on toward gratitude for that which you know; for 


the faithful man is forbidden to come or go, except for a cause linking him to God's com- 
mandment.” 
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is concerned also with deeds (a'mal), prescribing legal observances (ta'ar) 
and advising good works (salihat). 

1. Hudhayfa and Hasan are in agreement in recognizing that the heart 
of the faithful man is inconstant,!? that his recitation of the formula of 
faith (qawl) is irregular and, because of this, it is necessary to refresh his 
memory through penance, either some external act (public confession) or 
some internal resolve (earnest attrition), which is more efficacious,1? ac- 
cording to Hasan. For them, faith, imam = qawl + ‘amal (with niya). 

2. Jahm: faith is a naked corroboration, a consenting of the conscience 
(tasdiq), the simple knowledge (ma 'rifa, fahasb) that God communicates to 
us, attesting His transcendency. This intellectual corroboration, an un- 
loseable and predestined gift, is sufficient, without any explicit formula, 
without works. 

3. Imàmites: there are two kinds of faith, outward profession (hukmi = 
‘ilm nazari = qawl + 'amal), and inner reality (haqiqt = tasdiq = ma'rifa, 
which determines the outward profession); this latter, born of an illumi- 
nation of the intellect by grace (7 initiation, for the extremists) is a pro- 
tection against apostasy.?° 

4. Hanafites and Malik: iiman = islam = ‘ilm = qawl + tasdiq. Faith is a 
formula, and a conviction inculcated by God (without works). 

5. Mu'tazilites: iman = islam (= sharia = tawhid) Faith is a word that 
defines the variable entirety of the outward cultic acts: a formula of faith 
and works for adherents; the intelligence must, by self-examination 
(tasdiq), freely judge whether it has achieved the necessary agreement be- 
tween its formula of faith and its works.?! 

6. Hashwiya: Faith is formula, then deed (‘amal); and conversely 
(Ghulam Khalil).?2 

7. Ibn Hanbal tries to keep the name “faith” for the whole of the condi- 
tions necessary to salvation.?3 "Faith," for him, means islam (outward 
gestures), shari‘a (the observance of precepts and interdictions), and espe- 
cially din (the devotion of our observance to God)?* all taken together; 
but it varies. It is a development? of Sháfi'i's vague definition: faith is 


18 Hanbal V, 383, 395. 

19 Al-niya ablagh min al-'amal (Makki, Qut. II, 152). 

20 [bn al-Da'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 434. 21 Shamil, f£. 116b; Hazm III, 188. 

22 Sharh al-sunna [bib. no. 2075-a]: Contrary to irj" (= to put the formula before the 
work) (Muqaddasi). 

23 Ibn al-Farra’, Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b]; Suyüti, Durar, 112. 

24 Which he also calls milla (a meaning certainly derived from the ordinary meaning). 
Shari'a, for him, includes the fara’id, and din, the sunan and nawafil (rida’, taslim). Faith is, in 
part, an uncreated thing (Ibn Shaqil4; cf. this volume, p. 142). 

25 As with Ibn ‘lyad, Bishr Hafi, and Abū Hamza (Hujwiri, Kashf, 286). 
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tasdiq of the heart, igrar of the tongue, and, secondarily, ‘amal of the limbs 
(therefore variable).26 

8. Tustari also tries to keep only the name of iman.27 To him “faith” is 
qawl + ‘amal (= islam) + niya; what is more, it is that uncreated certainty 
(yaqin) of the heart, which is God Himself. 

9. The Sunnite mystic school forgoes making faith alone the sufficient 
condition for salvation. Ibn Karram distinguishes three modalities in this 
condition: a. the invariable monotheistic formula (qawl, fitra), common 
to all reasonable men except for its apostates (= atheists), which he calls 
imam, faith;?8 b. the legal obligation (fard al-'amal = shari'a = islam); c. 
wisdom, ma'rifa (= ‘aqd al-qalb).29 Antaki, Muhāsibī, and Junayd have an 
analogous classification:3° a. the monotheistic formula (haniftya, fitra) 
which they call tawhid, which is more precise, and according to which 
islam (= milla) is only one of the forms of outward profession; b. the *re- 
ality of the observance of the canonical duties," which they combine 
with the tasdiq under the name of “faith”; and c. the supernatural cer- 
tainty, fruit, and essence of faith in action, yaqin, or ma'rifa (= also the 
consciousness of predestination). 

From this teaching Hallj deduces an order of classification; the condi- 
tion for salvation (taklif) has two aspects: wasa’it, obligatory intermediate 
rites (= fard = imam = shari'a), and haqa'iq (= ma'rifa), ultimate realities 
of these rites, the observance of which must be spiritualized,?! and con- 
sidered as a rule of life (sunan), for the second aspect alone is the goal.32 

10. Qarmathians: The rites ( fara'id as well as sunan) must be considered 
only as an optional (nafila) thanksgiving, left to the free choice of the in- 
dividual;?? they do not function as conditions of salvation; the initiation 
in itself is resurrection and the certainty of an immediate reunion, at 
death, with the divine Light. 

11. Ash'arites: Faith is a total corroboration, imposing on the con- 
sciousness the recognition (tasdiq) of the knowledge that God explicitly 
records in it, point by point, through Qur’anic information; this is an 
indestructible grace, and one that can grow.?* 

26 Ghazali, Ihya’ [bib. no. 280-a] 1, 90; Raghib Pasha [bib. no. 852-a], 102; Sh. Tab. I, 
177; Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 392. 

?? Ms. Kópr. 727, $ V. 

78 Al-iqrar bi'l-shahádatayn, din tuma’ninat al-qalb (in Farra’). 

29 “Who is not of the faith” (in Dhahabi, ms. Leyden 1721, f. 74-75; and Dhahabi, [tidal 
[bib. no. 530-d], s.v.). 

39 Antaki, Dawa; this volume, p. 92. 

31 Takhallug bi’l-asma’ 

32 This edition, 1, 542-543. 

33 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 35. 

34 Ibn al-Daà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 391; Qalhati, Kashf, 164a. 
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[Faith] is an uncreated directive (hiddya qadima) which does not change 
(Juwayni).?5 

In spite of the differing formulas, all of this intellectual effort leads to 
the conventional distinction that distinguishes in the community, 
Umma ,?9 and among the believers: a. the Muslim, muslim, he who makes 
an outward profession of Islam by his words and deeds (the opposite: 
kafir, infidel, the ungodly); b. the believer, mu’min, whose profession of 
Islam is serious and earnest (the opposite: mushrik, he who, in his adora- 
tion, associates, mingles the unique God with His creatures); c. the dedi- 
cated man, mukhlis, who whole-heartedly adheres to God in his profes- 
sion of Islam (the opposite: munafiq, hypocrite); synonym: “Grif. 

These different concepts are constantly questioned by Hallaj.3” 


Wa'id, the divine threat. 

1. The majority of the early Sunnites believe that this threat is aimed 
only at infidels,?? calling them to conversion, and that it does not con- 
cern believers. Because, according to Muqātil, faith is something un- 
created in them, which must necessarily save them from the danger of 
hellfire. This is the origin of the “intercession of the Qur'an" for who- 
ever has recited it,?? of the “intercession of the Prophet”? for whoever 
has been obedient to him. The intercession of the Imams plays the same 
role for the extremist Imàmites. What is essential therefore is not to in- 
crease works, but acts of faith, the shahada, especially at the point of 
death; 

2. Hashwiya: the threat of fire also affects believers who have been 
guilty of serious transgressions (kabd’ir), but only temporarily (wa ‘id 
muwadqqat, a kind of purgatory); no believer can be damned. “He whose 
heart holds the weight of an atom of faith will escape from hell,” affirms 
Malik.*! Ghulam Khalil says that “The believer who dies in a state of 
serious sin, without repentance, cannot remain eternally in hell."4? This 


35 Nasafi [bib. no. 2171-a]; Ibn al-Dà'i, [bib. no. 1081-a], 389-390. 

36 The school of Ibn Karràm (cf. Ka'bi) keeps all of the muslimin, contrary to the 
Ash‘arite school, which accepts only the mu’minin (cf. the discussions between Pope Callis- 
tus and Tertullian on the Church); Farq, 220. As for the degrees of social intimacy to be 
entertained with the believer suspected of heterodoxy, there are two clearly distinct ones 
for the Ash'arites (Farq, 220-223, 348-351). 

37 This edition, 1, 284-285, etc. 

38 The Murji'ites even had to say, under penalty of inconsistency, that “Satan is a be- 
liever, for he has affirmed (iqrár) and stated (qawl) the (monotheistic) faith," says Makki, 
Qut. I, 134). 

3? Kalabadhi, Akhbar, 333b: Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 4; Ibn Junayd, Shadd, 20. 
C£. the inscription on Turkish tombs begging passers-by for a “Fatiha.” 

39 Sec infra. 41 Qalhiti, Kashf, 164b. 


42 Sharh al-sunna [bib. no. 2075-a]; comp. Ibn al-Daà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 434. 
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is also the explicit teaching of the moderate Imamites. God finally par- 
dons the believer, directly or by intermediary. This gave rise to the ad- 
age, commonly accepted in Islam and which Shafi‘, Ibn Karram, Tus- 
tari,^? and Ash'ari** were the first to articulate: "It is not permitted to say 
of a Muslim who prays (min ahl al-qibla) that he is damned. ”45 

3. Neither the Khārijites46 nor the pious minority of the first Sunnites 
were in agreement with this thinking. Hasan Basri and Yazid Raqashi 
pray and do penance *'so as not to remain eternally in hell."^? Bakr, a 
faithful interpreter of Hasan's thought, teaches that any believing Mus- 
lim who dies in serious sin, without repentance, is eternally damned 
(mukhallad), without necessarily having lost his faith; he is a hypocrite 
and a worshipper of Satan.48 Hallaj’s teaching was the same: Satan, al- 
though a believing monotheist, is damned.*9 Zajjaji also affirms the eter- 
nal damnation (abadi) for the unrepentant believer;5° 

4. The Mu'tazilites share the opinion of Hasan Basri, in theory, with 
some modifications in practice and application: not venturing to settle 
the question of guilt, therefore of damnation, between one or the other 
faction of the Companions of the Prophet during the civil wars of 36/ 
656-41/661. Can one indiscriminately respect and accept their authority, 
their witness in matters of canon law, if, in regard to ethics, it is neces- 
sary to absolve or censure separately the reasons for their personal dissen- 
sions, a serious sin for which they did not show any repentance before 
dying? ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd absolutely refused. In a state of doubt, Wasil, 
"Allaf, and Jahiz resign themselves to accepting that which is shown to 
them with equal persuasion by two witnesses from each side.5! But for 
Hasan, whose doctrine developed precisely out of reaction to these frat- 
ricidal wars, the two problems are independent. What is essential is peace 
in men's hearts, the moral health of the Muslim Community; in order to 

43 Farq, 212; ms. Kópr. 727. ‘Amr Makki ([bib. no. 101-3], 571) says also: “a believer 
may not be excommunicated for a wrong (dhanb).” 

44 This edition, 1, 378, 379. 

45 For Ibn Karrim and Tustari, the adage means simply that all the muslimūn belong to 
the “body” of the community (in this world). For the others, the meaning is more serious: 
“Tt is enough that My servant know he has a Master Who pardons, for him to be pardoned” 
(hadith according to Muslim; ap. Nabhàni, Jami‘ [bib. no. 959-a], no. 24); such is the irja* 


which Milikite and Ash‘arite laxism identifies with the rahma. But it is essential to know 
whether, in the Qur’an, la'all (= perhaps) means likay (= in order that), according to the 


reassuring exegesis introduced by Mugitil (rule III of his Tafsir fi mutashabih . |. ; Malati 
[bib. no. 2153-3], 122). 

46 Tabriyat al-fussáq. 47 Jahiz, Baydn III, 81. 

48 Farq, 200-201. 49 Taw. VI. 


50 Qush. 209 (the Wahhabite doctrine), which is rejected by the Ash'arite Su'laki. 
51 Farq, 306-307. 
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arrive at that, he owes it to himself to express without hesitation the pri- 
vate judgment of his conscience concerning this or that sin of his lead- 
ers,?? but he refuses to do as the Kharijites and rise up against those lead- 
ers5? under the pretext of righting or punishing their faults. God wants 
him both to respect the political order that is under their protection and 
to condemn their private conduct when they transgress. This judicious 
distinction by Hasan between what the Christian West calls the spiritual 
and the temporal did not prevail;** desiring to make the Community of 
believers here on earth coincide with the Communion of the elect, the 
Zaydites (who grew out of Shi'ism) and the Mu'tazilites (who grew out 
of Sunnism) taught the Islamic doctors to judge beforehand the moral 
and real unity ofthe hearts of the Muslim people by means of an outward 
phenomenon, the political and juridical "'consensus.''55 


What is the condition required for the divine threat? 

1. Kufr, infidelity; according to the Kharijites, Imàmites, and Mur- 
jiites (Hanafites). This criterion is insufficient. If it means *'the absence 
of the profession of monotheistic faith," it would logically lead to the 
salvation of all monotheists (hunafa’), kitabi (Jews, Christians, Sabaeans), 
Mazdaeans, and even all men predisposed to natural religion, as Ibn Kar- 
ràm?$ points out, and would excommunicate only explicit apostates 
(ridda) and worshippers of evil (zandaqa).5? If, on the other hand, it sig- 
nifies “disobedience to a Muslim juridical or political authority,” the 
multiplicity and inefficaciousness of the excommunications fulminated 
by the Kharijites and the Mu'tazilites5® proved that the term kufr could 
not properly be applied to believers and that there were, nonetheless, be- 
lievers in danger of damnation. 

2. Shirk, associationism,5? mentioned in the Qur’an (4:51, 116). This 
term is difficult to define. The ahl-al-hadith (Shafi‘ites, Hanbalites) who 
recommend it use it to include not only the polytheistic idolatry for 


52 [bn Khallikàn [bib. no. 471-a] I, 140; Aghani IV, 74; Sam'àni [bib. no. 350-a], 397b. 

53 [bn Sa'd (Tabaqát [bib. no. 2117-a] VII, 103, 119) gives some conclusive quotations: 
“Are you not going to rebel in order to change this unjust government?" —“God will 
change it, by turning us to repentance; do not draw the sword" (VII, 125). Cf. Hudhayfa 
(in Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 25, 47). . 

54 [t is the distinction of the early mystics, including Hall4j. n 

55 C£. infra, § v1; Dirar (Farq, 202) and Nazzim criticized this prejudice, a first outline of 
the ifma'. 

56 Cf. supra, 3, 105, n. 44. 57 Cf. this edition, 1, 380-381. 

58 Cf, this edition, 1, 379. Nazzàm is the first to have ventured to do it (Kilànt, Ghunya 
[bib. no. 341-h] I, 82). 

59 Cf. this edition, 1, 378-379. 
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which certain Jews and Christians are blamed, but among lukewarm 
Muslims, the neglect and forgetting of the “God served before all 
others." The experience of the mystics, and of Hallaj®° in particular, 
showed them that, in the contemplative life as in the active life, God was 
rarely the unique and immediate object of the most fervent thoughts and 
the most zealous ritual acts, for between Him and us there are inevitably 
those interposed thoughts and acts, which create the peril of implicit as- 
sociationism (shirk khafi.64 Moreover, it is a fact that both Ibn Taymiya’s 
neo-Hanbalism and Wahhabism censure the vast majority of Muslims as 
"mushrikün" because of their excessive confidence in the intercession of 
the Prophet and the saints. The shirk that Hallaj condemns is the wrong 
use of the means for seeking God, the works of obligation; he condemns 
mistaking them for their object, for their ultimate realities. 

3. Nifaq (riya’), hypocrisy, mentioned in the Qur'an (4:142). A state of 
uncertainty, analysed by Hudhayfa,9? which leads to the perversion of 
the conscience. The Qur'àn does not teach the normal means for discern- 
ing and fighting against it. The Imamites believe they had discovered a 
certain and irrevocable sign of discrimination in the love for 'Ali and his 
descendants and excommunicate (tabarri) those who are cut off from this 
privilege.$3 Muhasibi finds it in "those who cause God to be loved 
(tahabbub),” in encouraging the Law® to be observed not for itself but for 
Him. 

Combining the three above-mentioned Qur'ànic criteria, the theolo- 
gians attempted to draw up a list of capital sins, kaba’ir. The Kharijite 
Asfar (Sufriya)65 enumerates four sins of obedience to Satan contrary to 
the Sunna and punished by the Law (hudūd) as signs “of secondary in- 
fidelity" 96 (kufr ni'ma, far’): adultery, vilification, theft, and murder. Ac- 
cording to ‘Ali and Ibn ‘Umar, Hasan's Mu'tazilite pupils list nine of 
them:$7 associationism, murder, detraction, hypocrisy (riya’), consum- 
ing the property of orphans, fleeing from the ranks, leaving one's coun- 


$9 Akhbar, nos. 49, 62: on the shirk khafr; cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Futihát [bib. no. 421-b], CXVIII 
(and Sha‘riwi’s commentary, Yawāqīt [bib. no. 741-g], 132). 

61 C£. supra, on “dhikr.” 

$? Muttaqi, Kanz [bib. no. 2168-a] I, 120. 

63 Cf this edition, 1, 296; 2, 16. 

64 C£ this volume, pp. 102-104. 

55 Shahr. I, 185; Farq, 70. 

56 [n opposition to the principal infidelity (kufr milla, asl), a crime of idolatry, against God 
and the canonical duty, condemned by the Law. 

67 Shamil, 112b: the two last added by Ibn ‘Umar. Comp. the Zahirite list (Hazm IV, 


224): five capital sins: infidelity, adultery, sodomy, rebellion (baghy), theft; three venial sins: 
murder and exhibition of women, tafkhidh (2). 
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try (after the Hijra), magic, revealing a forbidden secret. The mystical 
“faridat” attributed to Hasan gives four of them:® “to trust in the cun- 
ning (amn min makr) of God,9? to associate something with Him, to de- 
spair (ya'sa) of His mercy (rawh),7° to be disillusioned (quniit) concerning 
God's inspiration."7 This list of sins (more irreparable than capital) is 
used by Hallaj.72 He defines the depraved person, khabith, as “he who 
looks on depraved things with the pure eye of candor.” 

List of questions concerning qabiil al-tawba, acceptance through repent- 
ance. 

1. By the Community: the sinner who has undergone the legal sanc- 
tion is readmitted ipso facto. In addition, the Khàrijites require the tawba, a 
kind of public penance. According to the rigorist schools, certain crimes 
cut a person off from the Community forever: apostasy, either public 
(ridda) or in secret (zandaqa = according to Thawri, Malik; contrary to 
the Hanafites) and premeditated murder (Bakr).?* 

2. By God: for the Khirijites, Mu'tazilites, and mystics,75 any sin is an 
offense against God, an infidelity (kufr) requiring tawba. Is God “obli- 
gated” to pardon (wujiib) anyone who repents? no (Ash'ari); yes, out of 
the necessity of justice (Zaydites, Jubba’i); yes, but out of sheer generos- 
ity, jud (AQ Ka'bi ).76 

Is partial repentance (coexisting with partial impenitence) valid??? Yes, 
according to the common teaching (Hanbalites, Mu'tazilites, Ash'arites). 
No, attrition must be universal (Ali, ‘Ali Rida’, Qasim the Zaydite, 
Hasan Basri, Wasil, Ja‘far ibn Mubashir, Bishr, Tustari, Abū Hashim,78 
"Abd al-Jabbar). 

How can a liar swear repentance for a lie? Epimenides' sophism was 
examined by Subki:79 the idea of deceit does not deceive the one who 
forms it, as it does the one who subscribes to it, by an illusory nexus, as 
to a rational rule. Iman al-mugallid:® Is the faith of a man who relies on 
someone else's authority valid? Yes: Hanafites, Malik, Mu'tazilites, and 


68 Ms. Paris 780, § 6, 37, 39, 51. : 

$9 Qur'àn 7:99. To give way under trial, to succumb to temptation, to cease being atten- 
tive to the sudden visitation of grace. 

70 Qur'àn 12:87. 71 Qur'án 39:54. uM 

72 ÇË this volume, pp. 48-50. The Sálimiya have a list of seventeen (Makki, Qiit. H, 
148), which places these four sins “of the hearts” at the beginning. 

73 Sul. on Qur'àn 24:26. 

74 Cf. this edition, 1, 544-546; Strothmann, Zeidit. St. R., 29. 

75 Against the majority (this edition, 2, 397). 

76 Shamil, 133b-136b; cf. shafa'a. 

77 Shamil, 138a; Kilani, Ghunya I, 82, 119. 

79 |I, 199. Cf. the case of shakk fi'l-shakk (infra). 

80 Hazm IV, 226; Subki II, 266; Qàsimi, Usiil, 70, 139-142. 


78 Farq, 175, 176. 
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Ghazali (because it involves a free and reasoned act). No, according to 
Ash‘ari (for there must be direct, divine determination of the faith of each 
believer). Baqillani relents and acknowledges that the illiterate must rely 
on the jurist (afgah). 


b. The Ultimate Ends 
1. That Which Survives of Man after Death 


According to the Qur’an, death totals up the gains (arzaq) or debts of 
the dying, at the appointed time (ajal). Their final settlement, whether 
dowry (hazz) or expiation (wizr), will be proclaimed at the end of the 
world, and until that time concerns no one but themselves. 91 

1. This would seem to indicate a lack of solidarity between generations 
and individuals in the Community.8? The souls of the dead die and rise 
with their bodies; until then there is no need to be concerned with them 
and their aksab. This is Ibn 'Abbas'83 and Ash'ari's84 doctrine of fana"; 
Jabir and Ibn ‘Uyayna counter with the doctrine of baqa', spiritual sur- 
vival, which is attested in the Qur'àn in the case of Jesus. The Imamites 
and certain Shadhilites also confer on ‘Ali85 this privilege of having been 
taken up into heaven. And today the Sunnites grant the corporal survival 
of Muhammad in his tomb at Medina.96 

2. Hasan Basri observes that death comes in an uncommon manner to 
some people: does not the assassin cheat his victim (maqtül) of certain 
"gains" and make him perish before his normal “time”? He appears to 
have believed this at one point and then retracted under the influence of 
Yazid Raqashi,9? because the Mu'tazilites, taking up this idea, concluded 
that the assassin’s will take precedence of God's will in withdrawing cer- 
tain gains from the victim. Beyond this complex solidarity which he 
gave up trying to analyze, Hasan preferred to fix his attention on that 
"future" day (Judgment), when he would see God, when "gains" and 
"deeds" would no longer be an issue between God and himself.88 

3. The simultaneous experience of the pious Imàmites? and the mystic 
disciples of Hasan led them to believe? that there were “badly killed"'?1 

81 Cf. this edition, 2, 55. Qur'ànic principle of individual responsibility before God: là 
tazir wazira wizra ukhrá, so often repeated (Qur'àn 2:141; 53:38, etc.). 


82 And the impossibility of mystical substitution. Cf. Farg, 170-174. 
83 Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 187-188. 


84 Who accepts at most the physical oppression of the body in the tomb. 

85 Sh. Tab. II, 44. 86 Samhüdi, Wafa’ al-wafa’. 
87 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 333. 88 Makki, Quit. Il, 8. 

2° Faithful partisans of an ill-fated cause, of a constantly defeated legitimism. 


?9 Apparitions cited, in Ibn Junayd, Shadd al-izar [bib. no. 591-a], 16 ff. 
?! Magqtil talafan. 
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dead people, definitely wronged, who could return (raj‘a) among the liv- 
ing and appear to insist that their arzaq, left outstanding, be settled: vin- 
dication of their credit or cancellation of their debts.?? The Hashwiya ex- 
plained this by the physical survival? of the body in the tomb, where the 
compressed body (daghta) "suffered" before being entirely destroyed. It 
was in the tomb that the debate between the soul and the two angels 
(su'al Munkir wa Nakir)9* was supposed to take place; and they conceived 
of two subterranean waiting rooms?5 for the spirits of the dead (magarr 
al-arwah), at Ridwa (or Jabiya) for the righteous, at Burhüt for the guilty. 

4. That is the doctrine of the ordeal of the tomb, ‘adhab al-qabr, ac- 
cepted by the Imamites and Sunnites, Bishr and Jubba’s, rejected by the 
other Mu'tazilites, Najjar, the Khàrijites, and the Qarmathians.?9 The 
mystics spiritualized it: Ibn Karram, whose fundamental work bears this 
title, affirms that the suffering of the dead, "deprived of the Spirit," was 
real.?7 Tirmidhi makes the same affirmation, under the same title.?9 It is 
not a question here of physical injury, but of the agony of its carnal ties 
suffered by the soul separated and held at a distance from its cadaver.?? 

5. The Qarmathians allow their deceased followers, "spirits delivered 
from carnal filth, "19? immediate entry into a blessed immortality that is 
purely spiritual: a delivery from the "five tyrants” (hukkam), the Heavens 
(falak) that make the day follow the night, Nature (tabi'a) that gives de- 
sires and regrets, the Law (namiis) that commands and prohibits, the State 
(sultan) that controls and punishes, Necessity that compels men to toil at 
the daily task. 1°01 

6. The moderate Imimites make a distinction between “‘compensa- 
tion” and "pardon. "192 Whoever has injured his neighbor must ask for- 
giveness of God and provide a fixed, temporary compensation (‘iwad) to 
the neighbor in this world or the next. If he is unable to fulfil the obliga- 


92 Alms (Qur'an 9:104). 

93 A much believed proposition, attributed to the Salimiya by Ibn 'al-Dà' [bib. no. 
1081-a], 391. 

94 “Who is your Lord? what is your cult, your prophet? your book?" (Samarqandi, Qur- 
rat al-‘uytin, 34, 37); the three bashara. The two angels are represented by the two “witness” 
stones, which stand at each end of the tomb. 

95 The two barzakh of the Zahirites (Hazm IV, 69). 

96 Hazm IV, 66; cf. Qur'àn 52:47; 40:11, 46. 

97 [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 383. 98 Hujwiri, Kashf, 141. 

99 Like persistent suffering, the amputated limb. Cf. the “Song of the 10 ah!s of death” 
(Luxor, 10-4-1910): “The fourth ah! the solitary night, where the dead man alone in his 
narrow tomb, must familiarize himself with the tawhid formula!” 

199 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 37. 

101 Ikhwan al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121-a] II, 88-89, 9]. 

102 [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 435; cf. Shahr. I, 105-106. 
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tion (istifa’), then God compensates the neighbor.!99 This theory obvi- 
ously considers the period of the afterlife between death and resurrection 
to be completely closed to any compensation. 

7. Hallaj, whose doctrine is inspired by Tirmidhi's, teaches that one 
must have recourse to "arzáq"19* in this world, but on condition that one 
does not become attached to them, for they are means, not ends. ‘The 
person who has surrendered himself to God does not know ‘his gain,’ 
does not calculate it; he does not make it an object of petition. "195 After 
describing the two mystical states, "ilm al-yaqin and ‘ayn al-yaqin, he 
adds:106 “I no longer consider whether I must still attain a term (ajal) or a 
gain (rizq) which requires that I strive toward it; for the person who no 
longer places any hope in his next breath, there is no longer any obliga- 
tion to strive (in this way)." For what the mystical union procures, al- 
ready in this life, infinitely surpasses any "gain," any "term," any 
created “‘dowry.’107 This is the expression of the mystical idea of “indif 
ference to personal dowries” condemned by Bagillani!99 as the usurpa- 
tion of an imparticipable divine attribute. In a very striking passage, Hal- 
làj conveys the blindness of Satan, who has been damned, saying of God: 
“I serve Him more purely now... , I used to serve Him for my dowry, 
and now I serve Him for His!’?109 


2. The Court of Judgment: the Judge; His Assessors 


Qur’anic and traditional themes concerning the Resurrection:110 
After the prerequisite destruction!!! of all created things (fana), dur- 


103 On the contrary, according to the Sunnites, the distinction does not arise: “pardon” 
and “compensation” are definitive; the amount of compensation due is deducted from the 
portion of Paradise of this person and added to that of another, if the injured person is 
without sin; if the injured person is a sinner, the amount is deducted from his share of tor- 
ments and added to that of the oppressor (Ibn al Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 435). 

104 On Qur’ān 5:2: contrary to the quietistic “renunciation of profits," upheld by Shagiq 
and Ibn Karrám, while mitigating the obligation to “earn,” taught by Thawri, Tustari, and 
Ibn Salim (Iktisab). 

195 In Jawai*, 159b. 106 On Qur'àn 102:7. 

197 Hazz, pl. huziüz; opp. of haqq, pl. huqriq (cf. Sarràj, in Ghazàli, Ihya’ [bib. no. 280-a], 
II, 206). The hazz is the “personal dowry” coveted by the natural spirit (Hallaj, on Qur'àn 
72:7), by the mercenary soul. One must not reflect upon it, but upon God, Who has pre- 
pared it and will give it, and with His "rights," huqüq, over us. 

195 Ghazali, Ihyã’ IV, 273. 

10? As if God “coveted” Satan's obedience out of “natural spirit." 

me List of themes according to As‘ad-b-Miisa (212/827), Kitab al-zuhd, ed. Leszinsky, 
Heidelberg, 1909 (corr. according to Dhahabi, I'tidal [bib. no. 530-d], s.n.), and the collec- 
tion of Hanbalite ‘agida compiled by Malati (in fine tanbih . . .). 


a8 Obligatory: except for hell, paradise, Throne, Stairs, Tablet, Reed pen, and Trumpet 
(Ghulam Khalil [bib. no. 2075-a]) 
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ing a certain space of time, there will follow the resurrection (ba'th) of 
men and of certain animals: Israfil blows his trumpet and in the an- 
guish!!? of rising (hawl al-matla*), the dead appear in body and spirit, 113 
in the nakedness of their sweating bodies and of their consciences (kashf 
al-sáq; izhàár al-asrar).114 In the balance (mizan) there takes place the 
weighing of personal actions. The elect cross the bridge (sirat) of the 
seven arches, answering seven questions; they arrange themselves in 
rows, then stand perfectly still (wuqūf), each one alone with himself, 
meditating (khalwa). 'Then, in the transfigured form of a Judge, God al- 
lows Himself to be glimpsed (nazar) for an instant, questions the soul 
(musda’ala),115 and gives it its due (hisab). The elect, washed in a purifica- 
tion basin (hawd; cf. kawthar), enter into the joys of Paradise, where they 
find certain pure animals.116 On the other hand, the damned, whom God 
has judged from a (storm) cloud,!!7 undergo various torments*?® in 
hellfire, embraces and transformations of impure animals, reptiles and 
scorpions, bitter potions, freezing cold (zamharir). 

For the elect, three problems present themselves: the transfigured form 
of the Judge; the final recompense, the renewing of the vision of God, for 
the elect, in Paradise; the adding to the elect, after the Judgment, of the 
“great sinners of the nation of Muhammad,” who died unrepentant but 
who are saved by the solemn intercession (shafa‘a) of the prophet. 11° 


The Transfigured Form of the Judge; His Assessors. 


The simplistic doctrine of divine corporeity, which represented the di- 
vine essence itself in human form as the “Malik yawm al-Din,” the Court 
Judge, became untenable with the progress of theology. Thanks to the 
study of the mithdq, 1? there developed the theory of an intelligible Image 
of God, comprehensible to each creature, the appearance of a transfig- 
ured human being revealing, at the time of Judgment, the perfect fulfill- 
ment of the Covenant articulated by the Spirit in the form of Adam. The 


112 There is a special literature on the matter. 

113 [bn Salim (Sarraj, Luma‘, 223). 

114 Abu Hamza (Sarraj, Masari‘ [bib. no. 278-2], 15); Qur'àn 68:42 and 86:9. 

115 Qur'an 43:68. Shibli expressed his desire to prolong this moment (Rawd zakhir, 87b); 
cf. “the eternal sweet reproach” of Ibn ‘Ata’ (this volume, p. 167). Cf. "my dear sinner” 
(Saint Marguerite of Cortone). 

116 [bn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 310. 

117 Without their seeing Him. This is contradicted by the Salimiya. 

118 A very widespread opinion holds that they simply turn into inert dust (Ghulàm Khalil 
[bib. no. 2975-a] I, 361); at the end of the maskh (Nusayris). 

t1 This chapter, § vt, c-3. 120 This volume, p. 100. 
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germ of this theory may be found in Muqātil’s above-mentioned exeget- 
ical rule,!?! in accordance with the Qur'àn 4:159, and Hasan Basri’s 
hadith “There will be no mahdi other than Jesus," !?? who will come to 
affirm the truth of Islam.!23 The theory appears, fully formulated, in the 
creeds of the most dissimilar theological schools as early as the second 
and third centuries of the Hijra: Imàmites such as Abū Mansür Mustanir 
‘Ijli,124 Sunnites such as the Bakriya, disciples of Hasan,!25 Mu'tazilites 
such as Ibn Hayit and Hadathi,!?6 mystics such as the Karramiya!?? and 
Salimiya: “At the day of Resurrection, God will be seen in the form of a 
Muhammad-like human.128 On that day He will transfigure Himself for 
all creatures, jinns and men, angels and animals, and all will acquiesce in 
His meaning.’’129 

Hallaj holds the same doctrine:139 “By the month of Rajab, by the 
master of the veil, by the servant of the Bayt Ma'mür,!?! by the master 
of the last curtain,132 by the supreme messenger! 133 God will assemble 
the sanctified spirits when Jesus returns upon earth.!?^ A throne will be 
placed for him on earth and one in heaven. God, Who has written a book 
containing the definitive Prayer, Tithe, Fast, and Pilgrimage, #35 will de- 
liver this book by the Herald of the Angels!?5 saying to him, “Radiate 
(tajalla)!137 in the Name of the Eternal King." 


121 This volume, pp. 43-44. . 

122 Malini, Arba'in; Huart, Arabes [bib. no. 1665-d] II, 322; Asin, Abenmasarra [bib. no. 
1725-3], 25; according to Abū Müsà Y ünus-b-'Abd al-A'là Sádafi. . 

73 This "return of Jesus" poses, for Muslim mysticism, the same dilemma as the 
"thousand years' reign” for Christian millenarians. Like the Christian millenarians, Yüsuf 
ibn Husayn Ràzi and Suhrawardi see in that event the social renewal (of Islam) before the 
Judgment (Awarif II, 96; Bagli, Shath. f. 64; Jesus will marry, etc.; cf. Nabulusi, Ghayat 
al-matlüb, f. 81). But for Ibn Salim and Hallàj, this social renovation on earth, for the elect 
of the earth," under the authority of Jesus occurs simultaneously with the proclamation of the 
Judgment and the accession of all the “elect of heaven" to the transforming vision (cf. below, 
the “two recompenses,” this volume, p. 166). . . 

124 Friedländer. Shiites [bib. no. 1693-2], s.v.; cf. for Ibn al-Hakam, Abu Bashir 
Hishim-b-Salim (Ibn al-Dà^i [bib. no. 1081-a], 422). 

125 Farq, 200. 126 Farg, 260. 127 Shahr. I, 152. 

#28 Not Muhammad, but the Seal of the Saints (dayyan yawm al-din; Husayn or ‘Ali, or 
the Qa’im). E 

129 Propositions III-IV from Ibn al-Farrà"'s list (Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b]; cf. Kilani, 
Ghunya I, 83). 


139 Ri, XXIII. 131 Jesus, or Gabriel (Bagli). 
132 Azrael or Michael (ibid.). 133 [srafil (ibid.). 


194 Bagli mentions the hadith explaining that all the spirits will take an oath of allegiance 
to Jesus, for Islam (cf. note 8 on p. 683). 


135 Note the omission of the tawhid, which is included on the parallel list by Haytami 
(Fatawa [bib. no. 742-a], 128). 


136 Michael (B.). 137 “Explicit, transfigured, the Judgment.” 
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The choice of Jesus as Judge is not due to his role as prophet but to his 
example of mystical holiness; the theory of the “Seal of the Saints,” 
which we owe to Tirmidhi, will be dealt with later.!38 Strange as the 
affirmation may seem, this theory is in no way due to a “Christian infil- 
tration." It results from the meditation of the Qur’an 5:108-120 in con- 
frontation with a very delicate experimental analysis of the concept of 
sidq, sincerity, which we are going to try to set forth. 

Immediately before the Judgment, God assembles the Prophets and 
asks them “the question of sincerity,” su’al al-sidq, interrogates them 
concerning the “why” of their mission.!39 The Prophets remain silent, 
for they are not able to answer; the sincerity of their tongue has been 
“stamped only on one side, "14? purely external for the hearing and in its 
message; they cannot give an account of it and admit their inability, like 
the angels (early in their trial) when they were first put to the test. 14t 
Then God turns to one of them, Jesus son of Mary; He reminds him ofall 
the graces which He has showered upon him and his mother, and of the 
supreme, decisive, and unpardonable sign? of the “miraculous table" 
requested by the apostles, and He interrogates him concerning his per- 
sonal sincerity: “Have you said to men, ‘take me and my mother for two 
gods, in the absence of 143 God'?" 

One can read Jesus’ response in detail in the Qur’an. Jesus was able to 
answer, ^^ because the pure sincerity of the heart of the saint is "stamped 
on both sides” at once, on the outside, toward the hearers, and inside the 
heart, toward the source of inspiration. Hallaj, Tirmidhi, and Ibn 
'Arabi!45 see in his response the perfect example of saintly humility, 
without denial, retraction, or ruse. “Had he confronted his Master with 
his own sincerity, been unaware of his Master’s commandment, and 
claimed his dowry (hazz) from his Master as payment on His promise, 
God would have demanded of him the proof of his sincerity, would have 

138 This chapter, § vi, d-1. 

13? Concerning their Covenant (Qur’in 3:81; 33:7-8). 

140 A theory of Tirmidhi, cited this chapter, § vi; unlike the siddig and the wali; the siddiq 
has the ru’yat al-‘ibada ma‘ al-taqsir (Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, Oxf. f. 15a, 172). 

141 Qur'an 2:22. 

142 The sign of the tuma'nina (Qur'àn 5:113; cf. this volume, p. 29). 

143 For the meaning of “min din," see this volume, p. 77, n. 164. Some have seen here an 
allusion of the Qur'àn to the Collyridians; I suspect that it is rather a question of the cult of 
the Nabateans for “Dhii Shara” (Dusarès) and his mother, concerning whom the legend and 


iconography have such a curious connection with Matt. 2:11. C£. Rösch, Das Synkretistische 


Weihnachtsfest Zu Petra, ZDMG XXXVIII (1884). 
144 Tirmidhi's explanation: this chapter, $ vr. Ibn ‘Ati’ and Bagli try not to put him 


above those who remain silent (in Qur'an 5:116). 
155 Futühat IIT, 299, 311; IV, 215. 
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deprived him of his rank, and driven him away from his goal. Sincerity is 
profitable only to him who goes to meet Him stripped of everything 
(iflas), conscious of having been quickened by Him, and obedient to His 
decisions and to His ascendancy."'4^$ This answer, according to 
Rüdhbari, displays “to the highest degree, the supreme mastership in the 
supreme bondage.’’!47 ‘You know what is in my self, for You alone con- 
stitute it” (rjad), and “I do not know what belongs to you in my self,” and 
I do not know "Your self, for the essence is far removed from percep- 
tion," in Hallaj's paraphrase. In other words, as Qushayri says, Jesus is 
the only man born absolutely impoverished of himself in relation to God, 
because he alone has never had any agent of individuation other than the 
Spirit of God;148 what other saints become, with the gradual transforma- 
tion and rebirth of their carnal self (nafs) and spiritual self (nih) and with 
the aid of the Spirit which sanctifies them, Jesus has been since his very 
birth, right from the first, a pure kun! "fiat";149? He alone has never ceased 
having the Spirit for the only “organizer” of his body, as Wasiti says, 15° 
for the creation of Adam. 

It was in distorting this theory expounded by Tirmidhi and Hallaj and 
taken up by Ibn ‘Arabi that Ibn Sima'üna came up with the Docetic 
theory of the body of Jesus as pure "phantom, "!5! which many West- 
erners believe to be a Qur'anic idea. 

This “question of sincerity,” asked by God, is one test designed to set 
off the glory of the saints at the Judgment, ‘‘on this day when their sin- 
cerity will be profitable to the sincere" (Qur'an 5:119).152 “Nothing,” 
says Ibn 'Iyàd, *'beautifies men more perfectly (afdal) than sincerity. God 
will interrogate the sincere concerning their sincerity, including Jesus, 
son of Mary. And then, what will he do with the liars, poor souls!" And 
he wept. Then he said, “And do you know what this day is when God 
will interrogate Jesus in this way? It is the day when He will assemble the 
men of antiquity and those of the present time, Adam and all the others.” 


46 Hallaj, on Qur'àn 5:116. 

147 Bagli, on Qur'àn 5:110. 

148 On Qur’an 3:49; “God particularized Adam and Jesus by exempting their souls from 
genealogical traducianism; Adam, by creating him by His hand; Jesus, by particularizing in 
him the insufflation of the Spirit with predilection, i'zāz.” 

14? Without krypsís (the secret use of divinity by humanity) or kenosis (the impoverish- 
ment of humanity destroyed by divinity): bi haqq (symmetrical formulas by Hallàj). 

159 Taswiya, on Qur'àn 15:27, a term adopted by Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusiis, 257; cf. Bagli, on 
Qur'àn 66:12. 

151 In ‘Ali Dehdeh, Khawatim al-hikam, f. 248. 

152 From this Jili draws his doctrine of the shafa‘a of Jesus for the Christians (Insan kamil 
[bib. no. 601-c] I, 77, 82); and Baqli draws his theory of the end of hell (tafsir, in loco). 
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Then he said, “Ah! What great numbers of abominable men will be re- 
vealed by the Judgment, tomorrow!’’?53 

The Judge will have assessors,!5* those whose sincerity will, like his, 
prove itself in humility: the “sanctified spirits,” the saints, mugarrabin, 
who do not have to be judged, having been previously justified. Accord- 
ing to the explicit doctrine of Hasan Basri, Tustari, and Qushayri, these 
are the mysterious ahl al-a'vaf (Qur'àn 7:44-46) who, peculiarly endowed 
with discernment and choice, perched on an elevated ground overlook- 
ing55 both Paradise and Hell, expressing their pleasure!5$ with the one 
and their horror of the other, and pronouncing the very judgment of 
God on the elect as well as on the damned. 

According to Hasan, they are the martyrs and the ascetics, ahl 
al-ingita‘;157 Tustari says more specifically: the mystic saints, ahl al- 
ma'rifa.158 This is contrary to the common Sunnite opinion, !5? which 
places prophets!9? and caliphs!6! among their number, and to the Im- 
amite idea, which numbers the prophets and the twelve Imams among 
them. They appear, in a certain order, clothed in garments of honor. 

Is the judgment separating the elect from the damned absolutely irre- 
vocable? This is the feeling of Bistàmi!9? and of Hallaj;*° Tustari, Ibn 
‘Arabi, 164 and later Jili#©5 extend the respect for divine discretion to allow 
the gratuitous rehabilitation of the damned, 65 even Satan. 


3. The Two Rewards, in Paradise 


1. According to the Qur'àn, the resurrected people are divided into 
three groups (56:7 ff.): on the right are those elected to Paradise; on the 


153 [n Hilya, s.n. 

153 Ahl al-manabir (Asin, Logia D. Jesu [bib. no. 1725-d], no. 57). 

155 And going beyond, says Najm Razi (in Dara, Shatahat [bib. no. 1185-c], 33). 

156 To come and reign there, as kings among their people (Bagli, in v.). It is this word 
yatma ‘iin, taken out of context, which gave rise to the opinion, popularized by Ghazili, of 
an A ‘raf peopled with neuter and imperfect beings = Limbo. mE 

157 Haytami, Fatáwá, 130; in Jahiz, bayán, a word taken up by Ghulim Khalil; this edi- 
tion, 1, 80. 

158 [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 436; Bagli, I, 257. 

15? [bn al-Daà'i, 436. 

160 The order is contested: for Ibn Mas'üd and the first Shi'ites, Rabah and Kulayb, 
Abraham comes first, before Muhammad; others place Adam first (Khashish, in Malati (bib. 
no. 2153-a], 231; cf. 164; comp. Ibn al Da‘ [bib. no. 1081-a], 435). 

161 The order is contested: the Hanbalites, placing the first four in historical order, have a 
tendency, as does Ibn Karràm, to add in particular a fifth, Mu‘awiya (Malati, 376). 

162 *Attàr I, 158. 163 Taw. VI (fin). 

164 Fytihat II, 737; Ibn al-Dabbagh, Ibriz II, 43. 

165 [nsán kamil [bib. no. 601-c] II, 35; Namiis a'zam, line XI. 

156 Very old notion, see Alüsi, Jala, 261 ff. 
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left, those condemned to Hell; in front, those “who have been drawn 
nearer [to God].” There is a distinction between their rejoicing and that 
of the ordinary elect, which they share: they have, in addition, the cup 
(ka’s) and the divine salutation (salam). The distinction is underscored by 
very old traditions affirming that the spirits (arwah) of the martyrs will 
fly to Paradise, outside of their resurrected bodies, in the form of green 
birds. 167 

2. The purely literal interpretation of the verses concerning the sensual 
pleasures of the elect, while it delights the crude appetite of the great 
throng of common believers, in accordance with Zihirite tendencies, 
also satisfies certain theologians, like Jahm and the school of Ash'ari. For 
these theologians, man, a creature of flesh, will, in the future life, have 
joys only in exact proportion to his nature, sensual joys without fatigue 
for the body nor ugliness for the intelligence, a continuous exchange 
among equals of brief and sterile pleasures, eating and drinking without 
assimilation, copulation with defloration, without generation, pleasures 
offered and accepted in new forms. They base this concept on the well- 
known hadith ‘“Tandkaha’, tanasali', ubahi bikum al-umam yawm al- 
diyama, wa law bi’ sagat,"199 which inspired in certain conciliatory 
mystics such as Dàràni, Ibn Abi'l-Huwwari and Shibli their stories of 
engagements and marriages consummated with hiiris1®9 in Paradise. 

3. The danger of this literal interpretation soon became clear: in certain 
initiatory circles of extremist Imamites, it suggested the idea of interpret- 
ing the change of face as a change of sex, at will, among the resurrected 
elect. This doctrine exists in elementary form among the Nusayris, for 
whom the initiation is nikah, and for whom all those who will resurrect 


167 Cf. Ibn al-Farra’, Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b]; Baqillani, ap. Hazm IV, in fine; cf. 
Qur'àn 2:269. Ibn Batta: arwah al-shuhadà ma'a qanádil taht al-'arsh (cf. saints Juventine and 
Maximine, holy according to John Chrysostom, PG L, 576). —The souls of the people of 
Fir'awn roast in Hell in the gizzards of black birds morning and night. The souls of martyrs 
in the gizzards of green birds and the children of the faithful shall be small birds set free in 
Paradise, then gathered together again near the torchlights hung on the Throne (Dhahabi, 

Uliw [bib. no. 530-g], 161). —Vision of Rabi‘a. —[Green birds] hung on [some syca- 
mores] while awaiting the resurrection of bodies: Tirmidhi, Awza'i, Ibn Maja (according to 
Malik) (Sh. Bahja, 126). —Islamization of an old pre-Islamic theme (Tirimmah, ‘Imran- 
b-Hittàm, Jawad). 

168 Ibn al-Jawzi, Namuis [bib. no. 370-b] X; variations in Suhrawardi, ‘Awarif [bib. no. 
401-a] II, 96 (according to Ibn Maja); Kilani, Ghunya I, 38. Cf. Nusayris: ta'liq = initiation. 

16? Qush. IV, 198-202; Abshihi, Mustatraf, s.v.; ‘Attar, tr. Pavet, 165. These haris per- 
sonify “virtues.” Asin thinks that this is the origin of Dante’s idea of "Beatrice" (Es- 
catologia, 173). Cf. Sarraj, Masari‘, 115-121. These concessions did not last: Bistami says, 


"He who sees God, of what importance are the hiris to him?" (Qush. 138; imitated in verse 
by Niyàzi, Diwan, 20). 
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will be male (Fatima will become "'Fátir").!79 That invests believers of 
both sexes of this sect with an active hermaphrodism, enabling them 
equally to deflower two kinds of virginities,!?! “unpierced pearls,” espe- 
cially created male and female beings, the haris and the ghilman.172 Con- 
versely, certain initiates among the Qarmathians advocate passive inver- 
sion in this life as a prefiguration of passive hermaphrodism, which they 
deem “‘superior” (afdal) because it is the prerogative of the hüris and the 
ghilman, the paradisiac privilege of the "blessed. 173 These deviations in 
morals follow logically from dogmatic errors, from literal exegeses 
which certainly betray the Qur’anic text: that text does not say, espe- 
cially as concerns the mugarrabiin,17* that the “pearls” must be 
**pierced.''175 Füti had observed this;!76 and the reciprocal gifts of flowers 
and fruits (mufakaha) during the banquet where all the animals are con- 
sumed could be the intelligible image of a reciprocal and chaste gift of 
wills between the elect and the angelic beings who serve them. 

4. A still somewhat vague sentimental attenuation of these literalist ex- 
cesses, ‘Platonic love” (with all of its unacknowledged weaknesses), is 
professed by a Sunnite juridical rite, the Zahirites. To them Paradise is the 
place where these intellectual affinities, purified by piety and the ‘‘mar- 
tyrdom" of continence,!7? will be allowed to be consummated in a pas- 
sionate, lawful friendship. Out of condescension for the Zahirites, the 
mystic Abü Hamza describes the day of Judgment as "the day when 
sweethearts will seize their beloveds.” 178 


5. In a vigorous reaction of spiritualism against the literal exegesis, the 


170 Cf. this edition, 1, 634. e 

171 Qur'àn 52:24 = 56:22. The doctrine springs up in an objection of the zanádiqa to Ja far 
concerning the Qur'ànic verses (Tabarsi, loc cit., 122), combining yatámá and nisa’ (Qur'an 
2:219-220; 4:3, 126). Irony by Ma'arri (Ghufran [bib. no. 212-a], 85); cf. Qur'an 24:32. 

172 Or wildan, which tradition identifies with the sons of the mushrikin. : 

173 From which is derived the formula expressing a wish "TübakV" which, with them, 
accompanies the act (Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 37). It is perhaps the origin of the Shi'ite 
saturnalia called “ ‘Umar Kushan” (V. Minorsky, in Drevnosti Vostotchniya, Moscow, 1904). 

174 Qur'àn 56:35 concerns the ordinary elect and is not conclusive; 36:56 applies to the 
believers; 44:54 is imprecise. 

175 “Lam yatmithhunna” (55:56, 74) is the word that led the materialist exegesis into these 
excesses; Muqātil, Tha'lab, and al-Farra’ identify it with jimd‘, but this meaning is contested 
(Tabari, in Shibli, Akam, 23), and even if it were confirmed, the question would not be 
resolved. 

176 Farq, 150. 

177 This edition, 1, 352-368; cf. the works of Ibn Hazm (Tawq al-hamáma, ed. Petrov), Ibn 
Tahir Maqdisi (Risāla fi jawaz al-nazar ila’l-murd, cited in Ibn al-Jawzi, Namiis [bib. no. 
370-b] X) and Ibn ‘Arabi (dhakha’ir), all Zahirites. Asin has compared this last work to 
Dante's '"Convito." 

178 Sarraj, (Masari‘, 88: cf. 143); cf. Qur’an 43:67; and this edition, 2, 348, n. 7. 
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tradition of the Mu'tazilite and Hellenist schools tends to interpret the 
created rewards of Paradise as mere symbols of an immobile, intellectual 
contemplation;!79 not of God, Who is transcendent and therefore inac- 
cessible, but of the concepts representing His perfections. This knowl- 
edge, printed on the heart (‘Allaf),18° is the highest form of enjoyment 
for human nature, in its reason (Farabi). 

6. Meanwhile, a persistent!8! Sunnite tradition, upheld by Hasan 
Dasri,3?? Thabit Bunani, Rabah,183 and Ibn Hanbal,!84 maintained that 
there are two rewards for the elect: one created and in proportion to their 
works, the created joy of Paradise; the other increate and freely granted, 
the vision of God. “When the elect come into Paradise," says Ibn Han- 
bal'85 according to Bunàni, “a crier will shout ‘O people of Paradise, 
God metes out superabundance (ziydda)*8° to you’; and the veil will rise, 
and they will see God,187 this ‘He, outside of Whom there is no god.’ "' 
Bistami, sounding disappointed, remarks that God, out of deceit 
(khad‘a), will not maintain for all of His elect the vision that they 
glimpsed at the Judgment. “In the next life the wise (arifün) will be di- 
vided into two categories for visiting God: some will visit Him as often 
as they wish,188 whereas the others will visit Him only once. —How is 
that? —The first time God allows Himself to be seen by the wise, 189 He 
will show them a si4 (market) where one buys and sells only effigies 
(suwar) of men and women, 19° and those (of them) who then enter this 


179 Farq, 102. 180 Ash'ari, f. 50a. 

181 Abū Bakr M-b-Hy Ajurri (d. 360) composes a juz’ on all of the hadith ru’ya (Suydti, 
Tadrib, 181; Marcais, Taqrib, 193). 

182 According to ‘Abd al-Wahid-b-Zayd: “If the faithful knew that they would not see 
God in the next life, their hearts in this world would melt with grief” (Kalabadhi, Akhbar, 
f. 155b, 381b). This is restated by Bistami: “If God did not take care to hide His face from 
the elect in Paradise, they would call for help, like the damned in hell” (Suhrawardi, ‘Awarif 
[bib. no. 401-3] IV, 279). 

183 in Hilya, s.n. 

153 Hammad-b-Salama. 

185 Radd, f. 13b. More complete text (according to Suhayb) in Bukhari (sahih extracted in 
Ibn Taymiya, Rasa'il kubra [bib. no. 5125] IT, 132). 

186 One could read “ziyāra”; but the yawm al-ziyada is a recognized theme: Ibn Adham, 
Misri, and Tirmidhi (Khatam, quest. 74) describing it as the day of glorification of the saints 
(Mubhisibi, Mahabba; and especially tawahhum, f. 169a-170b, a collection of meditations in 
which this theme, by a slow and concerted progression, and with admirable force, is sepa- 
rated from the somewhat sensual premises of the tradition). 

187 Kashf al-wajh, sung by Darini (Qush. 18). 

188 That smacks of the “former Mu'tazilite" (Bistami had been one). 

189 Cf. 'Ali-b-Muwaffaq's vision of the various fates of Ibn Hanbal, and Bishr Hafi on 
the one hand, and of Ma'rüf (Makki, Qut. II, 56). 


190 Well-known hadith (cf. Qur’in 86:9; Raghib Pasha, Safina [bib. no. 852-a], 114; 
Niyazi, Diwan, 73). 
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stig will never again go to visit God. Ah! God misleads you in this life as 
to the market, and also in the next; you will always be enslaved to the 
market." This text classifies the Muslim elect into two categories, and 
paradoxically opposes what in Christian terms one could call the elect 
with natural virtues and the elect with theological virtues:!?! ahl al-janna 
and ahl al-Hadra, as Nasrabadhi says. 1?? 

Ibn ‘Ata’ shows that these two categories and two rewards are not op- 
posed to each other but related in a hierarchy: one is a heritage of works 
(a‘mal), the other of sanctification (istifa'iya).19? Hallaj gives a final touch 
to the expression of this doctrine: “God restores the phantom to the 
phantom, the creature to the creature.” Since their deeds are created, and 
their praises causalized, He gives, as a recompense for them, "fruits from 
among those which they prefer, the flesh of birds which they enjoy, 
dark-eyed virgins” (Qur'an 56:20-22) and similar things. But since His 
goodness and His mercy (ilsán)!9^ toward His servants are necessarily 
(buddiyan) uncreated, He places the joy and the recompense for them in 
that which corresponds to them: “What can be a reward for mercy ex- 
cept Mercy (increate) (55:60)?" A limited195 thanksgiving (shukr) of short 
duration is in no way fitting to the uncountable and unlimited mercy of 
God; if God has asked them for a thanksgiving, it is to delight them with 
the thanksgiving.’’196 

According to Hallaj, Paradise contains two categories of elect. The 
“ordinary” believers ('amma) are kept apart from the "intimate friends" 
of God by the cult of the shahdda;197 they faithfully observed the prescrip- 
tions of the natural law and enjoy only those rewards of Paradise fitting 
to the restored Adam. And then there are the beloved, the “privileged 

friends" (khassa); with the others they enjoy Paradise, where God has 
them mingle with the hüris and ghilman in order to maintain it, as a spring 
of grace (ma’ maskib) and of eternal life (hayat bagiya), which He causes to 


191 Or, if one prefers, the elect of Limbo and the elect of the beatific vision, “heshamoth 
pardés” and “hokmah pardés.” 

192 Dagli, on Qur'án 16:21, He declares that the vision of the elect or damned would lead 
to his fand’ (Dubayli, in Ibn Taymiya, Rasa'il kubra [bib. no. 512-j] II, 123). . 

193 Baqli, Tafsir [bib. no. 380-a], f. 335a. The elect of the vision share the communal life 
in Paradise “where their occupation is to be enabled (istislak) to reach divine contemplation 
(Baqli, on Qur'an 36:55), to receive from God this direct salam, which for their loving hu- 
manity will sound like a perpetual and sweet “reproach” (‘itab: Qush. 173; Hujwirt, Kashf, 
23). And the hadith of the ghibta (this chapter, § vi) shows that the other elect, without any 
jealousy, proclaim this privileged category "blessed." 

194 Theory of Thawri, cited by Ibn Hanbal, Radd [bib. no. 2098-c]; f. 13a. 


195 i 
196 Halla rB lī "an 14:37: 49:3 (jam 197 Akhba 49 
ij, in Baqli, on Qur'àn 14:37: comp. on 49:3 ( jam"). tar, no, 49, 
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flow under ‘‘the wide-spread shadow.” But these latter also enjoy the 
unique and supernatural privilege of the beatific vision (ru'ya), but not at 
times of their own choosing, as Bistami said, and Hallàj states more cor- 
rectly ,198 “It is God Who, by His irradiation, interrupts the elect in their 
enjoyment of Paradise. He draws them out of it by His irradiation, so 
that this created pleasure does not last and so that boredom does not 
overtake them; it is their return to themselves, following the irradiation 
of God for them, which brings them joy; for one cannot take enjoyment 
in God."199 
List of questions: 


—Ru’ya, the vision, the perception of God. 1. This is absolutely de- 
nied, for the eyes as well as for hearts, by Jahm, the Imàmites, the Ash'ar- 
ite Ibn Fürak, and numerous Mu'tazilites, ‘Abbad and Füti. ‘Allaf accepts 
it, as knowledge instilled (dariiri) in the heart, in the other life, as do Naj- 
Jar, Ash'ari, and the Imàmite Sayrafi.?09? 2. Desirable already in this life 
and obtained after death by an inexplicable modality (according to 
Mugitil,??! Malik);29? by a sixth sense (according to Dirar, the Zahirites, 
Shalmaghani); by the transfiguration of the senses through transforming 
grace: tajalli, as Rabah says,?99 a word that became classic and for which 
Hallaj shows a strong preference (taken from Qur'an 7:139). 3. May be 
secured “today, for the heart, as a mystery, and tomorrow (in the other 
life) for the eyes, in contemplation” (Salimiya).2°* Thought to be pro- 
cured in dreams (manām, as opposed to yaqza; in other words, for the 
heart as opposed to the eyes)?5 as early as Ruqbah-b-Masqala,296 who 


198 On Qur’in 35:55. The purified enjoyment of sight passing over material forms, ex- 
pressed in a still carnal fashion by the hadith quoted by Sulami (rukhsat al-nazar ila’l wajh 
al-hasan, extr. from his Sunan in Ibn al-Jawzi, Námis [bib. no. 370-b] X), is expressed by 
Wasiti in this way: “Things smile on the wise like the lips of the Lord . . . ; as the hadith 
says: He who would see the glory of God, let him look at the red rose" (Baqi, in Qur’dn 
41:53); cf. Matt. 6:29, which concerns the lilies of the fields of Judea. 

199 An idea carried to excess by Juwayni (Ibn Taymiya, Rasa’il kubra [bib. no. 512-3] II, 
122). Cf. another Hallajian fragment (quotation of “ba'd al-kubar” in Kalabadhi): “Love is 
enjoyment, but one cannot have enjoyment in God, for the stages of reality are: astonish- 
ment, extinction (of the debt), ecstasy” (copied by Daqqaq, Qush. 171). “God snatches 
from wisdom its enjoyment" (ibid., in Kalàbàdht, Ta'arruf); cf. Sayyári (Ibn ‘Arabi, Futihát 
Ill, 441). This is contrary to the Hellenistic idea of discursive beatitude (“Theologie d’Aris- 
tote," 180; Farabi, Fusis, 70, 17). —The question of the taladhdhudh bi'l-nazar ila al-Wajh: 
posed by the hadith al-ziyada (this volume, p. 166: Suhayb's recension). Negated by the 
Mu'tazilites, by Ibn ‘Aqil (Ibn Taymiya, Ras. kubrd [bib. no. 512-j] II, 131). 

200 Ash'ari, f. 50a; Tusy’s List, 48. 

201 Tafsir: reconciliation of Qur'àn 6:103 and 75:22 (in Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 103). 

202 'lyad, Shifa’ I, 162. 203 In Hilya, s.n. 204 Makki, Qi. II, 85. 

205 Ct this volume, pp. 38, 46. Cf. the vision of the Prophet obtained by Ibn ‘Ukkasha 
according to Zuhri's method (Malati, [bib. no. 2153-a |, 27-30). 
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once caught a glimpse of the "Lord of Glory" (rabb al-'izza).29? ‘Abdal 
Wahid-b-Zayd says, more precisely: this divine vision is granted in pro- 
portion to good works performed. It is the access to an intimacy, a 
kind of community life in which God reveals his joys and sadnesses to his 
saints (Abū Shu'ayb Qallal Burathi),?9? and has them converse with the 
inhabitants of Paradise (Rabah; Darani; the Imamite Bazigh).210 

It is an anticipation of Paradise, transfiguring their daily lives by “‘love, 
which is the infusion of the divine touch (hulill al-fawa'id min Allah) in the 
hearts of His intimates.” This last formula, set down by Muhiasibi,?11 
caused the mystics to be accused of professing the hulal, of believing that 
the divine essence could be instilled drop by drop in a creature by means 
of his good works (hulil fi’l-mustahsanat): Mudar al-Qari, Kahmas 
Tamimi (d. 149/766), Ahmad Hajimi and ‘Abd al-Wahid-b-Zayd were 
accused of this doctrine.212 

Misri, Tustari, Junayd, Ibn ‘Ata’, Hallaj, and Abū ‘Amr al-Dimishqi 
were forced to exculpate themselves explicitly from it in terms that have 
come down to us through Sulami;?!? Hallaj, defining the human per- 
son?14 in his own formula, adds: ‘‘God’s attributes differ from these qual- 
ifications from all points of view; how could it be possible for God to 
manifest Himself in what He has created and thus subjected to this 
helplessness?!5 and this causality?216 Impossible! Far from it!” One will 
notice that this justification sets aside precisely?!? the case of an assimila- 
tive transfiguration of man by a gift of grace. As the Imamite Ibn Babüya 
notes, Hallaj’s doctrine emphasizes in particular the role of piety??® in 
this transfiguration. In fact, Hallaj dwells on the importance of acts of 
piety not only for the soul, which they exercise, but for the body, which 
they break, thus preparing it to be glorified, at the resurrection: “God 
does not permit the limbs to suspend (in themselves the work of) His 


206 A pupil of Abū Dharr ‘Umar Marhabi (155/771), qass of Kufa (Jahiz, Bayan II, 156, 
IH, 75; Harawi, Dhamm [bib. no. 1059-h], f. 116b. 

207 Concerning Sulayman Taymi (Ash‘ari, f. 72a); cf. here 1, 632. 

208 Ash'ari [bib. no. 2021-a], f. 97a. 

209 Ibid.; Hazm IV, 226; Sarràj, Luma’, s.v. 

210 Shahr, II, 16; Ibn al-Jawzi, Namiis [bib. no. 370-b] X; Khashish, loc. cit. 

211 In Mahabba (in Hilya). 

212 Ash'ari, Maqalat [bib. no. 2021-a], £. 97a; later the word mustahsanat also designates the 
physical forms ‘‘considered beautiful.” 

213 Ghalatat, f. 79; Qush. 160. 

214 This volume, pp. 17-19. 

215 The dependence of the spirit, subject to a mortal body. 

216 Of the perishable body, reacting on the spirit. 

217 Cf. his ‘aqida, this volume, pp. 126-128. 

218 ‘Ibada, opposed to fará'id, outward observances (I'tigadat [bib. no. 160-a], 24a). 
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transfiguring transformation (tajalli) by interrupting their good works; 
such is the manifestation of His power over our obedience; that is why 
He says “Prostrate yourself, draw near (thus, to Me)” (Qur'an 96:19).219 

— The foretaste of Paradise and Hell, janna wa nar. The Mu'tazilites 
look for it, in this life, through assurance, intellectual evidence. The mys- 
tics look for it in moral purification: “Paradise is praising God, knowing 
God; Hell is sinning, satisfying oneself in concupiscence,” says Wuhayb 
ibn al-Ward (d. 153/770).229 “The damned are people of forms (rustim) 
and habits (‘adat); the elect are people of realities (haqã’iq) and intui- 
tions, "2?! says Hallaj. And in his Riwdya XI he says, “The Qur'an is the 
Resurrection,” the world is the sign of Paradise and of Hell. Blessed is 
the man whom the knowledge of the Creator distracts from the knowl- 
edge of the created.” 

Later mystics added other distinctions: according to Zarrüq,2?? there 
are three resurrections and three reunions with God:?24 one for ordinary 
believers, at the Judgment; the second, for the ascetics (ahl al-qulüb), 
which is ecstasy, after the voluntary mystical death; and the third, for the 
witnesses (ahl al-shuhüd), the highest approach (wasila ‘uzma) to the di- 
vine Ipseity. This mystic idea tends in the direction of the intellectualist 


monism of the Qarmathians,225 for whom the initiation is the real resur- 
rection. 


v. JURISDICTION (Bayn; Asma’ wa Ahkam) 


a. The “Veil of the Name" 
1. The Definition of the Word as Name! 


The question has already been touched on lightly on several occasions 
in the preceding pages, especially with regard to diverse problems that 
the experimental study of Arabic grammar presented to Muslim theolo- 
gians: the seal of the name, wad‘, the existence of homonyms (ism 


71? On Qur’an s.v. Cf. this edition, 1, 13. Inversely, there is a gradual disfiguration, a 
materializing in animation of the damned (in Qur'àn 3:26). 

220 Bagli, Tafs., f. 387b. 

221 Bagli, Tafs. on Qur’an 74:31. 

222 To recite it, is to place oneself in the presence of God, in the presence of one's Judge. 

223 Rawd zakhir, 293b, 295a. 

224 Corresponding to three distinct comings of Jesus, for these three categories: accord- 
ing to Muhammad-b-Himid Tirmidhi (in Shu'aybi, Jawhar farid, majm. Cairo 229, f. 32b). 

225 The Imámite ‘Ijli had already located Paradise and Hell on earth (Farq, 235); this is a 
Qarmathian doctrine (Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 36). 


1 Of lafz as well as ma‘nd, say the grammarians. 
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mushtarik), the invention (istilah) of synonyms. We now have to apply 
these data to the study of the origins of Islamic law: how to use. the 
Qur'ànic names to constitute theoretically a Muslim *'corpus juris," and 
to organize a legitimate jurisdiction regulating the social life of the 
Community. 

According to the Qur'àn, it is God Himself Who taught Adam all of 
the appropriate names for material things (Qur'àn 2:29): the knowledge 
of particulars which the knowledge (of universals), synthetic a priori, of 
the Angels does not necessarily involve; so much so that acceptance by 
the Angels of the possibility of such a knowledge provided the first occa- 
sion on which God tested their obedience, the second being the adoration 
of an intelligible humanity, sira, in the material form of Adam. The 
proper names designate to man the creatures whom he can command, as 
long as he has been granted the use of them. They present the creatures to 
him as being different from himself, separate from God, and distin- 
guished one from another; in short, as individuals, interdependent exist- 
ences. They do not provide him immediately with the whole of reality: 
they veil nature to him, and he must search for it. Hallaj derived his 
theory of the “veil of the name,” hijab al-ism, from meditation on the 
Qur'àn, aided by a vocabulary conceived by certain Imamites:? 


He reclothed them (in creating them) with the veil of their name, and they 
exist; but if He manifested to them the knowledges of His power, they would 
disappear; and if He revealed reality to them, they would die.? 


The names of God? We perceive them as synonymy (lit. ismun); from God's 
point of view, they constitute reality.^ 


The veil? It is a curtain placed between the seeker and his object, between the 
novice and his desire, between the marksman and his mark. One must hope that 
veils are only for creatures and not for the Creator. God docs not wear a veil; but 


2 To the Nusayris, the name is the crystallization (tajall7) of the invisible thing, revealed 
to our eyes by its precipitation into a mixture, as wine opalizes water when it is poured (like 
a current of hot air vibrating in the atmosphere), hijab = izhàr al-shay’. To the Druzes, on 
the contrary (risala damigha), hijab = sitr al-shay’. “That which hides" the thing, as an alle- 
gory hides the simple idea: the word is only an interposed mental mirage, heartbreaking and 
inassimilable (arab, Qur'àn 24:39, used by the Druzes, taqsim al-‘uliim). i B 

3 Sulami, Tabaqāt; Akhbar, no. 1 (text with alterations). Cf. Druze Risála taqsim al-‘ulim: 
“If He revealed to them what their Creator is, without either accustoming or elevating 
them, His power would make them cry out and disappear” (cf. Mu'izz, Risala masthiya, ms. 
Paris 131, f. 88-89). “If His power were manifested, created form would disappear" 
(Nusayri ms. Paris 1450, f. 53a). 

4 “God does not have several names, but only one name” (Ash'arites, against the Hanbal- 
ites, Zahirites, Hurüfis) (Hazm IV, 214; V, 32). 
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rather He has veiled His creatures. [And he adds, ] Your veil is your infatuation! 
(ijabuka, hijabuka).5 


He then recites: "afibtu minka wa minni . . ." 


I wonder at You and at myself, —O Vow of my desire! 

You had drawn me so close to Yourself —that I began to believe that You 
were my “‘self.”” 

Then You escaped into ecstasy —to the point of depriving me of my “self” 
in You. 

O my happiness in my life —O my rest after my burial! 

There can no longer be any rejoicing for me except in You —judging by my 
fear and my trust. 


Ah! in the gardens of Your designs, I have embraced all knowledge, 
And if I still desire one thing more —it is You, all my desire! 


If itis God who reveals names to men, can they define them without 
Him, and without Him apply them to things? These are the problems 
that Muslim theology successively outlined for itself: the problem of 
definition (tasmiya), the problem of acceptance (hukm), and the problem 
of the legitimate preaching (da ‘wa) of the name. 

Is there a difference between the name (ism) and the thing (musamma)? 
1. The Khàrijites and Jahm say no, the former out of realist fideism, the 
other out of subjectivist determinism. The use of the Qur'ànic name al- 
lows us to possess the thing ipso facto, either the thing itself, in itself 
(Kharijites, 'Abbàd-b-Sulaymàn),$ or the one aspect of it which God al- 
lows us to possess (Jahm; cf. Ash'ari). This first solution may be ex- 
pressed thus: ism = musamma, through direct tanzil, or by ta‘lim of (the) 
Imam, or by logical ta‘lil. 2. In a study of ‘Ali’s policy, the earliest 
Imamites ascertained that he must have distinguished between the 
Qur’anic name and the thing (acts of rebellion), that he must have al- 
lowed some fluctuation in the agreement between them. They conclude 
from this that this agreement is not necessary, but intermittent and arbi- 


5 Ms. London 888, f. 326b. Sulami relates (Jawami‘, ms. Laléli, 159b): “It has been re- 
ported concerning Ibn Mansür that he said, "When the faithful says, ‘It is I,’ God says, ‘You 
are faltering; no, it is I! But if the faithful says, ‘No; it is You, oh my Master!’ the Master 
says, “Yes, it is you, my servant,’ and then his desire becomes God's desire for him’ ” (de- 
rived from a maxim by Sahl Tustari given by Ibn Taymiya (contra Haririya, my copy ac- 
cording to Makki, 118): idhà ‘amala’l-‘abdu hasanatan, fagála: “ay rabbi: ana fa'alt hadhihi 
hasana.” Qala lahu rabbuhu: “inni yassartuhā laka wa and a'antuka ‘alayha.” Wa in qāla: “ya rabb 
anta a'antani 'alayhá . . . anta ‘amaltaha.” [If man performs a good action and says: “Oh God, 
it is I who have done this good deed,” his God will answer him: “I made it easy for you (to 


perform it), and I helped you to do it." And man says: "Oh God, You helped me to do it: it 
is You Who have performed it."] 


$ Suyüti, Muzhir, 10. 
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trary, and that it can be fixed only by divine inspiration suggesting to 
certain privileged beings, whom one must revere, the meaning (ma'na), 
the variable definition which God wishes to be used conventionally for a 
given word so that it designates a given thing: ism N ma‘nd. N musamma d 
3. It was soon observed? that what had been believed to be the privilege 
of the legitimate leader in the carrying out of his policies was the preroga- 
tive of each believer in the conduct of his own thinking. The definition 
does not spring immediately from the impression of the name itself in the 
memory. The idea is not immediately evident from the mechanical re- 
cording of the name but is the product of conceptual labor. Paris? = (the) 
capital (of) France. In order to form the idea, the understanding needs at 
least two words and a shock from the outside (sensation, recalling the 
name). 

The discursive human intelligence must first divide itself in two,? must 
split, in order to function; it must open up, as a flower blossoms, to the 
exterior shock that will fecundate it in order that it may conceive the 
idea. "The understanding has (two dimensions), extension (til) and 
comprehension ('ard); acts of obedience have (two aspects), rule of life 
(sunan) and obligatory ritual (fard): all creatures are distributed between 
(two dwelling places), heaven and earth.”?° This theory of Hallaj’s is 
quite remarkable, and Ibn ‘Arabi has quite rightly drawn attention to its 
importance.!! The first outlines of this theory may be found in Jahiz, in 
the curious rísála!? in which he compares fil and ‘ard as two irreducible 
aspects of idea: “Extension, according to reality (haqiqa) ”: linear delimi- 
tation ‘as of a square, tarbi‘”’; “Comprehension, according to power 
(huküma)": central possession, ‘‘as of a circle, tadwir.” The Druzes have a 
special theory concerning these two terms. “In all things the til is 
superior’ to the ‘ard; the til is universal reason, ‘aql kulli; the ‘ard is the 
passive soul, nafs, which is carnal and illuminated by the 'agl."?* 

The passage quoted from Hallaj and Ibn ‘Arabi’s assessment of it? 
show that this necessity for dichotomy, for cross-checking, which places 


7 C£. Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-a], 171 (2nd ed., 173). 

8 This volume, p. 34. 

9 Cf. the work of Brianchon, Poncelet, and Chasles on the “law of duality of space" 
(Rouché, Géométrie 1, 224); and Russell’s and Whitehead’s theories of the “two fundamental 
categories" in logic. E 

19 Bustan al-ma'rifa. 11 This edition, 2, 395. 

12 Mukhtarat 1, 45. 

13 This is the opposite of Jahiz’s theory, which is based on Qur'àn 57:21. 

14 Risálat al-zanad, followed by Ibn ‘Arabi, who makes it a hylemorphism. 

15 Futthat I, 188. 
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a certain stress on the activity of our throught like the restraint ofa spring 
and makes it pass through a certain period of time to accomplish its 
work, is not, according to him, in any way prejudicial to the objective 
accuracy of the final result, to its knowledge of things, since itis the very 
mark of the classification into which divine decree has arranged beings 
and laws. 

It is no less evident from this that the formulation of ideas in man is 
complex, that definition (fasmiya) is formally distinct both from the name 
(ism) which it uses and from the thing (musamma) which it causes to be 
recognized. The proof of this is that the same name is open to several 
definitions within the same Qur'ànic verse. This is the fact of the exist- 
ence of homonyms, denied by the Hanafites and the Malikites, who see 
this plurality only as different stages in a progression toward accuracy, 
from the zahir (opp. khafi), to the nass (opp. mushkil), to the mufassar 
(opp. mujmal) and to the muhkam (opp. mutashabih).16 The existence of 
homonyms is accepted, on the other hand, by Mugitil, Shafi'i, Jubba’i, 
and Bāqillānī, which enables them to construct a Qur'anic exegesis that is 
independent of the servile literalism of the Hashwiya,!7 of the du- 
bious rationalism of the grammarians—Kharijites, Mu'tazilites and 
Hanafites—and of the whimsical allegorism of the Imàmites.!? Against 
the rationalists, Sháfi'i proved the legitimacy of the allegorical meaning 
(majaz) along with!? that of the literal meaning (hagiqa) for the word 
“yusalliina” (Qur'an 33:56), “[God and the angels] pray [over the 
Prophet]": for God, prayer signifies "pardon," but for the angels, “‘in- 
tercession. "29 Tustari accepts this distinction?! and develops the analysis 
even further, declaring that all verses in the Qur'an have four?? simul- 
taneous meanings:?? “literal (zahir) = the recited text (tilawa); allegorical 
(batin) = the meaning to remember (fahm); moral (hadd) = the legal pre- 
Scription, whether permissive or prohibitive, which it decrees (halal, 


16 Qisimi, Usil, 10. 

17 Rejected very early: an intelligible meaning must be found for every Qur'ànic word, if 
the literal meaning does not yield anything: a principle of ta’wil, recognized by moderate 
Sunnites like Fakhr Riazi, Nawawi, Subki (Alüst, Jala, 234-236). 

18 Taghtit = Abu Bakr, etc. 

1? Simultaneously, and en liaison. 

20 Tahinawi [bib. no. 853-a], s.v. ishtirak. 21 Tafsir, 21-22. 

22 Cf. the common distinction (Qàsimi, Usiil, 9-12) between: proper meaning (haqiqa), 
allegorical (majaz), apodictic (sarih), and allusive (kindya); the three categories of majaz ac- 
cepted by Ibn Faris: synecdoche (ittisa'), metonomy (tawkid), and metaphor (tashbih). 

?3 This text by Tustari has become a hadith (Ghazali, Ladunntya 16, 37; Mishkat [bib. no. 
280-e], 35-36; Maytham, ap. “Amili, Kashkāl [bib. no. 794-a], 344; Qamiüs, s.v. “tala‘’’) 
Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 3, 6; Tirmidhi, Akyas, f. 196ff. 
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haram); and anagogical (muttala') = access (mas'ad) to the heart for the 
(chief) intent of the verse, by a divine gift, an intuitive recognition 
(figh).” 

This idea of Tustari concerning the plurality of meanings of the in- 
spired text deserves further attention; it is found in almost the same terms 
in the Talmudists and also in the Christian scholastics.?* And in spite of 
its present unpopularity, it is indispensable to anyone who would try to 
relive, in its entirety, a believer's meditation on a text which he reveres as 
sacred. 

The literal sense, it must be recognized, is the only appropriate one for 
most of the texts which people commonly deal with, such as the Scottish 
innkeeper's bill, which was extolled by Carlyle for its unverifiable doc- 
umentary veracity, a simple commercial agenda whose value disappears 
with the momentary transaction which it connotes. They appear unques- 
tioned only because merely the skeleton, their dead letter, lives on and 
recalls them to our memory. 

Other texts from the past, in addition to their literal meaning, have 
stylistic devices that hold our attention and fix them in our memory. 
They have the permanent attraction for the intelligence of symbols, and 
they nourish itin its own activity, furnishing it with philosophical, scien- 
tific, and artistic schemata. 

Others go even deeper and take hold of our desires and stir up the will, 
proposing rules and choices that this latter can appropriate for its own 
use. These are the more or less imperative texts of legislators and 
moralists. 

Finally, certain rare texts, of which the Qur'àn is one, have, in addition 
to the three previously mentioned meanings, the privilege of a special 
character that wins for them the veneration of great numbers of people; 
when their writers affirm (to the reader as well as to themselves) that 
their work—these sentences, symbols, enumerated rules—have thrust 
themselves upon them in the course of their conception and notation, 
that they have been "inspired," as one speaks of an "inspired" article to 
designate an article in which, from behind the insignificant personality of 
the signed author, shows forth the main concern of another—in this case, 
God. These texts are primarily ‘‘anagogical,”’ that is, they lead one to 
think, in some fashion, about God. It is this fourth meaning which most 
interests the mystics; if, for people in general, "speaking has no reference 


24 Doctrine of the four meanings of the Bible (Etheridge, Hebrew Literature 190, n. 1). 
Jalal Rimi would propose seven meanings (Mathnawi [bib. no. 1111-a], tr. Whinfield, 169). 
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to the reality of things except commercially,”?5 this fourth meaning is 
the only one that unites them “commercially,” familiarly, and person- 
ally, with God. 

Hallàj's exegesis of the Qur'àn is almost constantly anagogical: e.g. 
Qur'àn 52:1 “By the Tar. . .”: “that is, by the tayran (flight) of your 
consciousness towards Us, and toward you in Us, —and by your eva- 
sion, away from all that which is not We. ”26 


2. 'The Acceptance of the Name as Legal Status 


Is there an uninterrupted flow?” between the definition (tasmiya) and 
the thing (musammá), or a hiatus? The question arose, from the very be- 
ginning of Islam, with the problem of the legal status (hukm) of the guilty 
believer (fasiq), the Muslim guilty of a serious sin other than heresy: 
murder, theft, adultery, false witness, etc. The Muslim Community was 
divided over the matter. The rigorism of the Kharijites asked that in ad- 
dition to the corporal punishments (hudid) provided for in the Qur'an, 
the political authorities label as outlaw the obstinate or relapsed fasiq 
(syn. baghi), declared to be an infidel (kafir), and intervene officially to 
induce and receive his public recantation. The laxism of the Murji’ites,?8 
which continued to be the common teaching of the Sunnites, was 
satisfied with the corporal punishments?? and considered that after puni- 
tive correction the fasiq remained in total possession of all of his rights as 
a believer, mu’min (social functions, participation in all cultic rites, and 
eternal salvation). 

Hasan Basri, improving on the definition of a moderate Kharijite,3° 
Abū Bayhas Haysam (d. 94/712), demonstrated?! that by his sin the 
guilty believer placed himself in a contradictory situation, participating 
in two opposed legal statuses, and that one must liken the fasiq to the 
hypocrite, mundfiq. 


As a matter of fact, it had to be acknowledged: 1) that in relation to the 


25 Mallarmé. 26 Ap. Bagli, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 3, 6. 

27 Yes, according to the Mu'tazilites (musamma = ‘ayn al-tasmiya); and according to the 
Hashwiya, Karramiya, and Ash'arites (ism = ‘ayn al-musamma). It is the naql al-asma’, the 
operation of “the application of the name" to the concrete case, considered as proceeding 
uniquely from the intelligence, according to the Mu'tazilites, and from an arbitrary grace, 


"BE to the Ash'arites, Baqillani, and Razi (Shamil, f. 199b). Cf. Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf, f. 
26b. 


28 Ibn al-Hanafiya and his son Hasan (Kaysántya), Malik, etc. 
29 The only socially controllable expiation. 
3° Adopted in its original form by the Ibàdites. 


31 [bn Sirm, by an inverse thought process, calls the innovators (ahl al-bida‘) “rebels” 
(Khawarij). 
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members of the Community, the guilty person retained his believer's 
status (hukm) because once the corporal punishments had been submitted 
to (if the sin had been public and involved punishment), he remained a 
practicing believer, and one could no more exclude him?? from other so- 
cial relationships than from common prayer; 2) that in relation to the 
Legislator, to God, the criminal had lost his believer's name (ism) by his 
crime and was morally excluded from the Community, for eternity, un- 
less he turned to God in his heart, unless he judged himself to be a hypo- 
crite, worse than an infidel, because he had transgressed the law that he 
meant to continue to observe. Hasan's conclusion was that the apparent 
name of this man (believer) no longer corresponded to his real status 
(damnation), and that human authority was powerless to resolve this 
contradiction which was outside of its jurisdiction, arising from a certain 
secret condition in this man's heart, suspended in an in-between space 
(bayn) in relation to God.33 

This is the teaching of Qatada, Muhisibi, Ibn Karram, and Hallàj,?* 
and with only slight modifications, it is also the conservative Imàmite 
teaching.35 

From this idea of the in-between (bayn), from this diminished and 
fallen freedoms graciously allowed to the sinner, Wasil, one of Hasan’s 
disciples, formulated his doctrine of purely psychological freedom, an 
impervious autonomy of the heart in relation to God, Who has revealed 
His law to him, as well as in relation to his limbs, which have helped him 
to sin and which have been punished, a “voluntary solitude” (i'tizal) of 
the heart, which gave mu ‘tazilism its name.37 For Wasil,3® the guilty be- 
liever, in sinning, placed himself not in a contradictory situation par- 
ticipating in two opposing legal statuses, as Hasan had maintained, liken- 
ing this situation to hypocrisy, but in a situation of neutral equilibrium 
that eludes the two opposing legal statuses and accords him a freedom of 
absolute indifference.3® Because his condition, through certain charac- 

3? Officially, at least (mosque, cemetery). 

33 Makki, Qr. I, 234; Shamil, f. 126a; Hazm III, 229; Shahr. I, 155. 

34 Taklif bi'l-bayn (Taw. XI, 13). 

35 [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 434. 

36 Similar to the irresolution (tadhabdhub) of the hypocrite (Qur'àn 4:142). 

37 Such is the true etymology of this name (Mas'üdi, Murij VI, 21); Malati suggests 
"those who have withdrawn” from public life at ‘Ali’s death, not wishing to take sides (f. 


62); the usual etymology is only a derision of adversaries. —Cf. Junayd, ap. Kharküshi, f. 
160a, and this edition, 1, 278, n. 34. 


38 Ibn al-Murtada, 23; Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 62., 
3? From whence Wisiti’s criticism: ‘The Mu'tazilites claimed underhandedly the su- 
preme power that Pharaoh had claimed openly, saying, "That which you want, you do 


(Qush. 6). 
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teristics (khisal) participates at the same time in belief and unbelief, the 
guilty believer is free to give it any meaning he wishes, to create his own 
destiny. 

Wasil, keeping the pure and simple name of fasiq for the guilty person, 
found only a virtual difference, a distinction of (our) reason, between the 
choice of the will which names (hukm), the discernment of the intelli- 
gence conceiving the definition (tasmiya), and the revealed name, seal of 
the thing. Now as we have seen, the definition is not yet the name, be- 
cause there are homonyms. And the thing does not necessarily bear a par- 
ticular denomination which we apply to it, because there are synonyms. 
Wasil's idea, which in practice relieved the canonical tribunals of the pur- 
suit of private crimes, paralyzed any progress in the science of the “‘foun- 
dations of law” (wsdl), leaving individual thought to enquire indefinitely 
into what moral qualification to attribute to the act, envisaged as man- 
ifesting to the Community the state of the believer’s inner conscience. If, 
already, the thing cannot be precisely stated except by means of several 
synonyms (epithets), then a fortiori the believer’s act cannot be removed 
from the various acceptances, from the various legal statuses, ahkam, 
which the revelation of divine Law assigns to it. Thought does not decide 
by itself; judgment is not formulated except by the inducement of the 
Commandment of the law (istifta’). 

Shàfi'i was the first to sort out the matter,4° with his list of the "five 
legal acceptances"^! of the believer's act. Conceived of from the external 
and social point of view, they correspond to what Christian theology, 
from the internal point of view of self-examination, calls the “various 
kinds of consciences.” Here is a table of them, with the corresponding 
"kinds of consciences,” according to the Muhasibi school: 

wajib,*? obligatory act; work of the upright and honest conscience 
(tayib) 

masniin,*? recommended act; work of the scrupulous and probable 
conscience (siddiq) 


mubah, indifferent and neutral act; work of the undeliberated and indis- 
tinct conscience (zann)^ 


*° And the Hanafites’ composite classification, based on the degrees of personal intent in 
the act: 'azima, for the legal acts (fard, sunna, tatawwu', nafal), and rukhsa (exemption) for 
the slight derogations. 

" Baghdadi, Farq, 337; Juwayni, ap. Qàsimi, Usiil, 28; Ghazālī, Mihakk, 130. Cf. the 
philosophical use Ibn Rushd put it to (ap. Gauthier, La Théorie d'Ibn Rochd, 37 ff.). 

42 Syn.: fard. 


43 Syn.: nafal, tatawwu', mustahabb, mandüb. 
44 Taw. Il, 6. 


34. Tomb of Ibn al-Fàrid at Qarafa 


35. Manuscript of Mantiq al-asrár 

by Ruzbehàn Bagli, dated from the 
year 660/1261, containing the end of 
Tawásin and the beginning of the 
Hallajian Jawáb fi ahl al-'Ishq 
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38. Husayn ibn Mansür Hallaj depicted with 
the features of the crucified Jesus. Inscribed 
is a verse of Jalal Rümi (Mathnawi): “Each 
time that an iniquitous judge lifts a pen, 
there is a Mansür (Hallaj) who dies on a 
gibbet." A Hindu adaptation of a western 
sketch made in 1302/1887 in Bombay. 
Lithographed on page 96 of the Diwan 
Mansür Hallaj 


39. Hallàj crucified, a miniature illustrating 
a verse from the Hadiq-i of Hakim Sanat 
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40. Qàb qawsayn [transcribed by the author, in P. 1st ed.] 
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41. Satan refuses to bow down before Adam. Persian miniature 
of the sixteenth century 
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44. Hallaj before the gibbet 
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46. Burning of the body of Hallàj before Caliph Muqtadir 
and his retinue 


47. The martyrdom of Husayn ibn Mansür Hallaj in Baghdad 
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49. Hallaj on the gibbet 
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maknih, the unadvised and blameworthy act; work of the confused and 
skeptical conscience (shakk)45 

mahzür ^9 the forbidden act; work of the mistaken and dishonest con- 
science (khabith).47 

In setting forth these five ahkam, Shafi'l explicitly limited himself to 
using them for qualifying the social value of the acts in relation to the 
Community, without using them to prejudge the eternal destiny of those 
whose acts fell into one or another of these *'acceptances."49 This last 
question, inevitable in a religious Community aspiring to a real unity, is 
the question of the “legitimate preaching” of the name as practical judg- 
ment. 


3. The Lawful Preaching of the Name as Practical Judgment?? 


Is it sufficient for the name to be present in the memory as exactly pro- 
nounceable, and for the conceived idea to formulate itself in a correct 
judgment of the intelligence, in order that the will have the right to 
choose it, hic et nunc, as the only legal status immediately and really 
applicable to the thing under examination? The name does not put us in 
possession of the thing, by the very fact that our will elects the correct 
judgment conceived by the intelligence to apply it to this thing. Correct- 
ness in reasoning is not a sufficient proof in matters of practical judg- 
ment; this was proven by Nazzàm, against ‘Anbari.5° The problem, as 
viewed by Islamic metaphysics, is that of the manner in which God con- 
cedes to man the “use of the names."'5! Has this concession been made 
once and for all, ne varietur? This is the idea of the tawqif, of the imprinted 
mark, the authorization given by God,?? but an unalterable authoriza- 


45 Which gave rise to the famous question that divided the Muttazilites of Baghdad from 
those of Basra: the legal status of “one who doubts” the unbelief of an unbeliever is unbelief 
(kufr), since he does not know how to discern faith (all are in agreement on this); but what is 
the legal status of “one who doubts" the unbelief of “one who doubts,” etc. (ad infinitum)? 
kufr (Baghdadians: Murdár): fisq (Basrians). Cf. Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 40-41. 

46 Cf. Hallaj, text cited, p. 93, v. 2, syn.: haram. 

47 This volume, pp. 153-155. [Compare:] the Mu'tazilites submitted (Tah. 385): 

wajib: if tark, it is mafsada, 
haram: if fi'l, it is mafsada; 
mandiib: if fi'l, it is maslaha; 
makrüh: if tark, it is maslaha; 
mubah; if mufrada, it is maslaha. 

38 Their relative, human truth, not their reality before God. Cf. this edition, 2, 47-48. 
Ghazali, Munqidh, 23. 

49 This is the germ of the question of sanction: "'to dictate precepts (to others). . . . 

50 Qàsimi, Usal, 73, 138. 51 Qur'àn 2:31. 

52 Or intransmissible and momentary for each person (Ash'ari, Ibn Furak). 
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tion; this idea was upheld by the grammarian Ibn Faris, following Ibn 
"Abbas and the Khirijites.53 

The experience of the grammarians proved to them that, far from 
being fixed, the vocabulary of each one and of everyone was constantly 
improving, that for a basic root, there was ceaseless invention and expan- 
sion of meanings by hybridization and appropriation of secondary specifi- 
cations more and more adapted to the particular cases, istilah: improve- 
ment of the common property of Adam's descendants. This idea was 
upheld by the Mu tazilites, Isfara’ini, Juwayni, Ghazali,55 Fakhr Rāzī.56 

Where did the istilah come from: from the autonomous activity of the 
reason," according to the Mu'tazilites and the Hellenistic philosophers. 
The mystics saw in it the continued intervention of the same divine grace 
which, in the beginning, had provided the first elements of the vocabu- 
lary, a discreet reminder, as secret as a counsel, of the supreme power of 
God, as God does not ever permit us, except in Him, to enjoy the reality 
of the thing under its true name, does not allow us to be satisfied with the 
veil, but asks us to go beyond it, toward Him. In this regard, there are 
two Qur’anic passages that are suggestive: "Adam's transgression,” 
studied by Bistámi,5? Makki, and Jili,5? and ‘‘Satan’s fall," studied by 
Hallàj in the Ta’ Sin al-Azal. The first narrative proves that man does not 
completely possess things by their names, because in teaching him the 
names of material things, God had pointed out to him one thing whose 
name was granted him (to know) but which he was forbidden to enjoy. 

Satan's case is even more characteristic, as Hallaj shows it. Satan, in- 
vested by God with the supreme right to declare before the Angels that 
God is unique, falls because he persists in keeping, before men, as his 
very own, as a dowry,$? this right of “legitimate preaching," da'wa, 
which belongs only to God and which God concedes only by a precari- 
ous usufruct. It is of no importance that his formula is exact and that his 
judgment is true; Satan damns himself because, considering himself to be 
the proprietor of God's Name, he makes use of It when he likes and 
claims the right to vouch for It as he pleases, in disobedience as well as 


53 Suyüti, Muzhir, 5. — Comp. Greek ducet (tabi'a) = as the bird cries, man names. 

54 Ibid., 7. 55 Ibid., 10. 

56 Tafsīr kabir [bib. no. 385-c] V, 223. Comp. Greek @éoet (wad"): by agreement among 
men (only Plato says that God elects the onomaturges). 

" Either simultaneous (Abū Hashim) or successive (Isfará'ini) cooperation between God 
and reason. 


58 Sha‘rawi, Latá'if al-minan [bib. no. 741-d] I, 127: "Adam sold the divine Presence for a 
mouthful.” 


5? Insán kamil [bib. no. 601-c] II, 38. Makki, Qat. I, 128. 
$9 Taw., p. xi-xii, 47. 
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out of obedience. The legitimate preaching (da'wa) of a judgment, its im- 
peccable application to the immediate situation, depends not merely on 
nature or reason but on a divine privilege, since it derives, in its principle, 
from a divine investiture of supreme authority; to usurp it, out of pre- 
sumption, is to deprive oneself of it; this is eternal damnation; to submit 
to it, out of humility, is to receive it; this is holiness. 


TABLE of questions: da'wa (or da'wa), legitimate preaching:$! 1. a 
password, a war cry common to the whole tribe, to arouse fellow 
tribesmen to the rescue;$? 2. legitimate preaching of the sentence (in 
logic:$3 huwa huwa); 3. legally: pre-judicial action, to establish a fact, and 
judicial action, to assert a right;6+ 4, attaching to the “self” that which does 
not belong to it (and conversely);6 public preaching of the divine 
word, 56 propagandism, apostolate. It is justifiable$? only if there is shath 
(lit. “movement” = haraka), “effusion of an illuminating grace, in the 
heart, "68 which momentarily gives "right" to the truth.9? 


DEGREES of intimation of a revealed order:7° 

—kháss: simple, decisive, and restricted determination of the order 
(isolated; or linked with an exception, istithna’, condition, shart, or re- 
striction, taqyid): aimed only at the present condition in which we find 
ourselves, with no loophole to its sanction; 

—‘amm: simple and decisive determination, but general, applying to 
other cases along with our own; 

—mushtarik: complex determination, leaving us free to debate whether 
it actually concerns us; 

—nmu'awwal, the result of personal discussion, determining to what 
degree this order involves us (ta’wil,71 condemned by the Hanbalites and 
mystics). 


61 See Ibn Hazm, Ihkdm [bib. no. 24t-c]. 

5? Lammens, Ziydd, 37; Goldziher, Muh. Stud. [bib. no. 1640-a] I, 60, n. 1. 

63 Opposed to nida’, the inner call of an angel. 

$* D. Santillana, Projet de Code commerc. tunis., 1899, p. 194. 

$5 K harküshi, f. 230b. ed pius 

55 This edition, 1, 295. Cf. the Khirijite “ahl al-da‘wa, Abbissids.” Cf. Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. 
no. 1081-a], 435. . 

67 Tustari: “The first veil (to be drawn back) is the da‘wa!” (ms. Kópr. 727). Cf. Shi‘ites 
(Hishàm-b-al-Hakam). 

$8 Kharküshi, f. 230a; Sulami, Ghalatat [bib. no. 170-f], 79a. 

6° By extraordinary mandate of a personal God. 

70 Qiasimi, Usi, 8, 31. 

71 Of the Mu'tazilites, Hanafites, Kullabiya, Ash'arites (Ghulam Khalil, Sharh al-sunna 
[bib. no. 2075-a]; Harawi, Dhamm [bib. no. 1059-h]). 
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In place of this external classification of the Hanafites and Mu'tazilites, 
the mystics employ the following scale of terms to express the degrees of 
(internal) submission of the conscience to the order: mukhlis, the 
straightforward and devoted man; mushfiq, timid, weak;7? maftün, batir, 
garrulous, cynical;?? munafiq, hypocritical, depraved. 

Here are some very expressive lines by Hallàj concerning the divine 
initiative continually required for da‘wa:74 


The joining (rukiib) of reality to God is divine work, 

And the meaning of this expression is very subtle for the understanding; 
I have joined existence with the Source of existence 

And my heart has been set free from hardness. 


God's reality, like a scout (mustanir), 

Gives a warning cry, a portent of a sure event; 
Then (all) of God's realities drop their masks, 
And he who desired them finds himself despoiled. 


b. Table of Proofs Recommended in the "ThirdlNinth Century?5 


A. Mnemotechnic proofs (nass), arriving at identity by the "suppression 
of the hiatus” (tangih al-manát): 1. Qur’anic texts (nazm) with conclusive 
power (daldla) whose impact is immediate (nass), or by the expression 
(ibara*), allusion (ishára*, ima*), the meaning (mafhtim*), or the context 
(iqtida’), which gives rise to the problem of naskh, abrogation of one 
verse by another;76 2. hadith texts (khabar*); their conclusive force is, 
moreover, subordinated to the continuity of their chain of transmission 
(tawatur, very extensive technical vocabulary) and to the number of the 
first witnesses (a question of the traditions going back to a single one: 
akhbar al-áhàd, qawl al-sahabi:77 Malik, Ibn Hanbal, Ibn Rahawayh; re- 
pudiated by Dirar, Khayyat; abandoned by Shafi'i, Dawüd);? 3. must 
one be limited uniquely (istishab) to what is provided by the texts, with- 
out receiving any ulterior source (Malik, Sháfi'i, Ibn Hanbal)? In the 
event of a conflict between 1 and 2, the Qur'an takes precedence over the 
hadith (Ibn Hanbal, Darimi: against Shafi'37? and the Imamites); 4. how 


7? Cf, Qur'an 42:18. 73 Akhbar, no. 10; Sul. on Qur'àn 39:24, 

7^ Sul. on Qur’an 10:38; and fragments of the Hebrew Geniza of Cairo [bib. no. 1674-a]. 
Cf. Hallàj (ap. Bagli, on Qur’an 10:36): “Truth is spoken of God and of a cause offered by 
God as His permanent attestation (q@’im) in union with Him; and nothing is above that ex- 
cept the immediate vision of God.” 

E n terms used by Hallaj are marked with an asterisk (*); see Qàsimi, Usül, 73 ff. 

Ibid., 13. 

7? Qawl al-wahid min al-‘itra (Zaydites). 78 Qasimi, Usil, 94. 

79 Ibid., 115. Proposition of Yahya ibn Kathir (d. 120) and Shaybani (d. 180): al-sunna 
qádiya ‘ala’l-Quy’an; naskh al-kitab bi'l-sunna (Goldziher, Muh. Stud, [bib. no. 1640-a] II, 19- 
20). 
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to read the text: does the basic statement take precedence over the expli- 
cation, the literal meaning (ifrad) over the composed meaning (ishtirak), 
the given succession of words over the syntactical order?®° 


B. Intellectual proofs (dalil), establishing a “nexus” (iqtiran*):91 1. The 
personal legal effort (ijtihád). The Prophet did not have any, according to 
Jubbà^, Abū Hashim, contrary to the implicit thinking of Abū Yüsuf 
and Shifi‘'l:8? in the form of reasoning (giyds), even by induction (is- 
tiqra’):®3 seeking a more satisfying (istihsan) solution for reason: conclud- 
ing in favor of the discernment of the best (takhayyur) or of abstention 
(tawaqquf), or in favor of the discernment of the preferable (tarjih) added 
Shafi 'i84 and the Imàmites; 2. how to interpret the "nexus" upon which 
the statement of the legal status is based: does the expressed theoretical 
generality (tansis al-‘amm) take precedence over the positive specification 
(takhsis) ,85 the absolute (mutlaq) over the conditional (mugayyad);8° does 
the concrete notification exclude any possibility of the contrary status in 
other cases (dalil al-khitab);87 is that which is unspecified (= unwritten 
law) a priori inexistent (bara’a asliya of Malik, nafy asli of Ibn Hanbal); 
does the lawful (ibaha) precede the unlawful (hazr);89 can one act upon 
the authorized opinion of competent people (taqlid)?°° 


C. Moral proofs (qiyam al-hujja), leading to action: 1. one must be 
guided by the discovery of an advantage (istinbat* bi'l-munásaba)?! 2. to 
restrain the individual use (sadd al-dhara'i', Malik)9? of means, bearing in 
mind their (social) ends; 3. to follow the customs (‘ada) accepted from the 
very beginning (maslaha mursala = ‘urf) in a model social setting, whence 
ijmda‘ of the seven fuqahã’? of Medina (Malik), or of Kufa (Thawri?), or 


89 Qasimi, Usnl, 45. ] 

81 Notion deduced from the Iqtidà' by Muzani and the Hanafite Abü Yusuf (ibid., 75n). 
It is the logical link (between major and minor), not the grammatical inseparability 
(muldbassa). Ghazali at first denied the existence of the igtirn (Tahafut 1, 65: cf. marginal 
notes, II, 71). 

82 Oàsimi, Usiil, 70, 138. 83 Ibid., 74. 85 Ibid., 68. 

55 Malik, against Abü Hanifa (ibid., 49). 

86 Abd Hanifa, against Malik; ‘Allaf, against Nazzàm (ibid., 54. 57). 

87 Malik, Sháfi'i, Ash'ari, Isfard’ini; against the Mu'tazilites, Abū Hanifa, Ibn Surayj, 
Juwayni (the suppression ofa sifa docs not suppress the matwsiif), Bagillani (shart) (ibid., 55). 

88 Ibid., 117. Cf. the Qarmathians; and Junayd, against Ibn ‘Ati’ (necessity suspends the 
rule), 
(ME 86. Ibn Mas'üd, Abū Hanifa, Thawri, Yahya Ràzi; against Ibn Hanbal, Antaki, 
‘Izz Maqdisi. 

99 Ibid., 69, 139; supra, 3, 155. C£. Imàmites: talim. 

91 Qàsimi, Ustil, 127. 92 Ibid., 74. 

93 Cf. Hanafites: of the four sahāba jurists ('Ali, Zayd, Ibn 'Abbàs, Ibn Mas'üd) 
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of the descendents of the Prophet (Imamites);?^ 4. to side with the ruling 
opinion, the "consensus" of Islamic legal experts from all times (this is 
the principle of ijma‘ [Dirar, Hafs al-Fard, Kulthim, Shafi‘l, Juwayni]?5 
against the Imàmites), with the universal "consensus" of ancient nations 
(Isfara'ini);?9 5. to follow the theoretical consensus of the first four 
caliphs, of the ten companions, of all the companions of the Prophet 
(Dàwüd), or their practical “consensus” (Ibn Hanbal);?? 6. to conform 
one's life (fa'as51)98 to the examples (sunan) of the Prophet (Muhisibi);7. 
to follow the opinion of venerated people reputed to be infallible (desir- 
able according to ‘Allaf, Nazzam; the Imamites; Shafi‘i omits this one);?? 
8. to follow the voice of inner inspiration (ilham, hatif of the mystics, An- 
taki, Ibn Karràm, !9? tankit al-haqiqa of Darani, with the control of proofs 
A, no. 1-2;101 cf, Abū Hamza);102 9. to yield to the categorical sign 
(shahid) attesting the divine will to the conscience, while remaining sub- 
ject to the Law (Hallaj);1°3 10. how to apply the moral proof to oneself, 
according to the most difficult (as‘ab) or the easiest (akhaff),1°* as a legal 
obligation or a rational convention, according to the grammatical 


meaning or the traditional practice (‘urfi), in a definitive or provisory 
manner?105 


D. Hierarchical order of intervention, in reflection, of the four sources of 
proofs,1° according to the schools: Hanbalites: QR—HD-—IJ (rejected 
by Ibn Hanbal)—QI. Shifi'its: IJ—QI—HD-—QR. Zahirites: J— 
HD—QR. Hanafites: QI -HD—QR. Malikites: HD—QI—QR.197 

For the mystics—Kalabadhi even says199 "the unanimity of the 
mystics"—God alone is the decisive “proof” (dalil). It is therefore by a 


(Baghdadi, Usiil [bib. no. 201-d], 311; and Tahrir, 405). Cf. ijmàá' of the eight (Tabari, ac- 
ij 
cording to Yaqut VI, 446; cf. Ibn Dawla). 

95 Oàsimi, Usiil, 75. Cf. Baghdadi, Usiil, 311. 

95 Qasimi, Usil, s.v.; Shahr. I, 115; Fihrist., 102; Hazm IV, 192. 

9?$ Qasimi, Usil, 75. 

97 Ibid. 

98 Ibid., 19, 33, 58 (rules for this imitation). 

°° Ibid., 75, n. 2. 100 Ibid, Shafi'i accepts it. 

101 Ms, Damascus tas. 161. Comp. ta’yid al-Rith of the Imimites (inba’ min al-ghayb). 

102 Sh. Tab. 1, 98. 

1^ Cf. this edition, 3, 25, and 1, 114-115; and in Qur’an 6:149 (hujja). 

104 O3simi, Usil, 75. Comp. Mülikites. 

105 Ibid., 45. 

195 Qur'an (QR), hadith (HD), ijmā' (IJ), qiyas (QI). In the Tawasin, Halláj uses the first 
two equivalently. 

107 Ghulat and akhbariyiin Shī'ites: HD (of the Imāms) — QR — (QI). Zaydites and 
usliya: QI — HD — QR — JJ. Kharijites: QR (tanzil) — QI (sunna) — RAYT. 

108 "Ta'arruf, f. 44b, 1. 15. 
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direct communication from Him, a divine "attestation," that a decisive 
proof comes to man, including to the prophet. This is what the mystics 
infer from the Qur'anic conversation in which al-Khidr calls Moses to 
order (Qur’an 18:64-80). Hallaj states it clearly in Qur'àn 25:60: “Here 
are those whom God has established in the lands as testimonial proofs for 
the faithful. One of them indicates the practices to be observed along the 
roads that lead to God; another indicates the rules for this practice. 
Another points to God Himself, and it is He, in reality, Who is the tes- 
timonial proof, for all have need of Him, and He does not need them. 
They come to Him with questions, and He questions none of them, like 
al-Khidr and those like him, to whom the knowledge of ‘in the presence 
of God’ (ladunni) has been given.’’109 

This knowledge of ‘‘in the presence of God,” the concept of which re- 
ceived its first formulation as early as Misri, was weakened by Tustari 
and elaborated again by Junayd, is defined by Ibn ‘Ata’! as the "knowl- 
edge appearing without middle term, and without having been subject to 
the mold (talqin) of letters, furnished directly to the spirit, by contempla- 
tion." Qasim Sayyari notes that “the science of elucidation (istinbat) is 
subject to an assiduity (kulfa) and to middle terms; the science of ‘in the 
presence of God’ has none.” ‘The elucidation of the Qur'àn takes place 
for the faithful by reason of his inner and exterior piety and also by rea- 
son of the perfection of his wisdom: this is the highest level of faith 
(Qur'àn 4:85). The knowledge of ladunni is an inspiration which God 
perpetuates for the conscience and which is not capable of disappearing” 
(Hallaj). 


vi. Potty (Amr wa Nahy) 


a. The Law (Shari‘a) 
1. The Divine Origin of Authority: the Bay'a 


The Law, shari'a, is the putting into force and upholding in practice of 
the prescriptions of the Qur’in, by orders coming from God, in the Is- 
lamic “nation”? (milla, pl. milal), in the Community (umma) of Muham- 
mad.? The legislative magisterium (amr) is reserved for the Qur'àn alone; 


19? [n Bagli, s.v.; cf. the ahl al-Kahf (fityan). 
119 Quotations arranged by Bagli, following Sulami, on Qur’an 18:64. 


! In the Eastern diplomatic sense of “confession, cultic group" (cf. in English, denomina- 
tion). - 
? Each prophet is responsible for reconstituting a nation on the basis of natural religion, 
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the judiciary ministry (figh) belongs to each believer, who, by ardent and 
assiduous reading of the Qur'àn, acquires, with the recollection of the 
definitions and the understanding of the sanctions that it decrees, the 
right to apply them. There remains the executive power (hukm), an im- 
perium at once canonical and civil; it belongs only to God, as the Khari- 
jites? were to repeat, and can be exercised only by an intermediary, a 
single chief. The Community of Believers takes an oath to obey God 
(bay 'a) within the hands of this delegate, a guardian whom God deputizes 
for it, but who is without legislative initiative or judiciary authority.^ 

The executive authority, imdma, is merely the agent for the execution 
of the prescribed order, appearing before the assembly to lead the com- 
mon prayer and pass in review the soldiers, and intervening so that the 
Law is openly respected in diverse social transactions. Historically, the 
Muslim Community was founded by a series of conditional contracts, 
involving first of all obedience to God; in the two pacts of ‘Aqaba and in 
the Medina sahifa,5 Muhammad appears only as a managing director, 97 
appointed to uphold the rules accepted first of all by him;? it is God alone 
Who keeps the hearts “united.” 

The Imàmite idea of an investiture of divine right, of a transmittable 
unction, of a hereditary legitimacy, is founded neither on the text of the 
Qur’an nor on the political maxims of Muhammad.? His entire right to 


for a given time (Qur’an 7:34; 10:48; 12:109; 16:89); the nations are distinct (XI, 120). His- 
tory is discontinuous. 

3 Là hukm illa li'Llah! cf. Qur'àn 6:57; 42:10. 

4 This shone forth in Muhammad: alone against all, with his mission of mere annunciator; 
without either hereditary influence or financial assistance, this refugee, protected by his 
hosts “like their wives,” managed to obtain from each one an act of obedience to the only 
God; and for that, he had only the most empirical methods: commercial and consultative 
policies, alternatives of diplomacy and war, harassing of caravans—and all done with the 
simplicity and prudence of a man with only a single idea in mind, without either a rigid 
method of government or a uniform procedure of performance. He never went so far as to 
apply the designated sanctions for adultery (Qur'àn 5:42) and theft: stoning and mutilation, 
and established for blows and wounds only a tarif of compensations!!* (Shafi'i, Umm. VII, 
295). His entire policy consisted of a very brief reflection (ra’y, fatwa) in which he compares 
the concrete problem to be resolved with what his faith dictates to his heart, never hesitat- 
ing to follow the advice of somconc else (institution of the adhan; opinion of ‘Umar after 
Badr). He was a man full of indulgence and subtlety, resources and moderation (cf. the 
hadith: "unassi li-asunna”’ (Sarraj, Luma‘, 222; Qàsimi), “I forget, in order (experimentally) 
to reform my method”; he was divested of any authority other than his faith. 

5 In forty-eight articles (Cactani, Annali, 39; cf. Wellhausen, Skizzen IV, 87); comp. 
Qur'àn 9. 

$ Qur'àn 88:21-22; 6:50; 7:188; 45:18; 8:64; 6:107; 41:6; 3:38; 72:21-23. 

7 Qur'àn 48:29: ashidda’ 'ala'l-kuffár ruhama’ baynahum [note without reference]. 

8 Two mitigations are granted him (nikah, tahára). 

? Abt Kamil, the first theoretician of Imamism, perceived it (Farq, 39). 
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command is confined to the order that he knows he has received in the 
Qur'àn, as it says in the hadith:!? “I have received the command to wage 
war against men until they proclaim publicly, 'there is no deity except 
God’; when they announce this," he said, “‘their blood and their posses- 
sions become sacred to me, by virtue of belief , and their judgment be- 
longs only to God." It is not up to him to probe men's hearts, but to 
remind them of the sanctions that exterior and social traces of sin incur:™ 
adultery (not impure desire), fraud (not falsehood), false witness (not 
envy). 

This authority, the blade,?? the sword enlisted in the service of the 
Qur'ànic Law, was received and fully exercised after him, in the name of 
the Community, by Abü Bakr, and Abü Bakr was worthy of it. One can 
only concede to the Shi'ites that the impassioned devotion (which in the 
beginning was devoid of all political designs) pledged by Companions 
like Abū Dharr?” to the 'Alid heirs of the Prophet can only be explained 
by certain private acts that they must have witnessed. This ardent desire 
to have a successor from his own hand, this human weakness!^ that 
Muhammad had understood himself to be called on formally to renounce 
by revoking his adoption of Zayd,!5 this desire not to die altogether as 
does an abtar!6 and a man who dies intestate,!7 was perhaps belatedly re- 
served for the two sons of his son-in-law, ‘Ali,18 by means of some per- 
sonal legacy, by a benediction (salam) like the one which a Companion, 


19 Cf. Ibadite dalil; Ghazali, Igtisad, 113; Ibn ‘Arabi, Fustis. Some add the zakat. Cf. 
Qur'àn 6:50, 52. Muhammad recognized the right of other monotheistic “nations” (milal) 
to exist: Jewish, Christian, Sabaean. The Muslim states entrust certain indispensible profes- 
sions to them (this edition, 1, 466); Muhammad personally admitted a Jewess and Christian 
into his harem; treaty with the Jewish (Khaybar) and Christian (Najràn) cities. 

11 Cf. the “witness of the members" at the Judgment. 

12 Qur'àn 57:25. 

13 He is one of the most unimpeachable witnesses (Hanbal V, 144-181). f 

14 Qur’ān 46:9; 34:23, 27. [A weakness] which, moreover, is not the essence ofhis being. 
It is Hudhayfa who said he understood his secret, sirr = a certain sadness at being powerless 
against the hypocrisy (nifaq) of false believers; comp. Qur'àn 18:5, and 36:30, with this 
word exchanged with Fatima at the moment of death: “wā karbāh!” (Muhasibi, Ri'áya [bib. 
no. 2166-a], 36b; Sarraj, Luma‘, 114). 

15 Qur'àn 33:4, 5, 37: annulment of which his marriage to Zaynab (Qur'àn 33:37) seems 
to have been the sanction rather than the pretext (contention of the anti-Muslim polemicists). 
Muhammad's undenied affection for Zayd ibn Haritha and for her son Usama is well 
known (“Hibb ibn Hibb Rasiil Allāh”), Nabulusi, who has assembled the “corpus” of tradi- 
tions on this subject, sees, in chapter IV of his Gháyat al-matliib, the justification of his doc- 
trine on Platonic love. 

16 Qur'an 18:3. 

17 Hadith on the intestate Prophets (Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 384-391). 

18 Not for ‘Ali. 
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Jabir Ansari, was to repeat to Bàgir.!? Certainly the Shi'ite cadre of the 
hadith al-ghadir is apocryphal;?? but the disputes over the succession of the 
oasis of Fadak imply something. This temporal desire was not fulfilled: 
the ‘Alids were never able to govern the Islamic Community; the only 
privilege that Muhammad perhaps succeeded in bequeathing to the ahl 
al-bayt was this healthy appreciation of the political possibilities, this 
ra’y ,?! this careful control of their individual freedom which, without al- 
lowing them, after ‘Ali, to retain control of the power, served to keep 
their followers, the Imamites, halfway between the opposing excesses of 
libertarianism and determinism, between which the other theological 
schools of Islam?? oscillated, and also this patience in the anticipation of a 
final coming of justice?? here on earth. 

Bay'a, contractual allegiance (of the leader), lit. the ‘‘squeezing of 
hands.” Since authority belongs only to God, this ceremony is a symbol 
of the eminent, imprescriptible right that God holds over all men, and 
especially over believers. As the first basis of the "rule of life," the mysti- 
cal school of Muhasibi poses the meditation of this truth: ‘‘know that you 
are a servant, subject to a Master (‘abd marbiüb)."2* Submitting oneself to 
the political authority, which in Islam is the first condition of the practice 
of the Law, is also the first step toward the complete renunciation of self 
that one must achieve before reaching God. Hallàj gives vigorous expres- 
sion to this idea:?5 “God inflicts decrepitude on the intermediary instru- 
ments (wasa’it) when the final realities (of the cult) are accomplished; at 
that time he allows only their apparent traits (rusüm) to remain, by 
separating them from their (final) realities.?9 Thus if those who pledge 
allegiance to the Prophet swear it really, their allegiance is pledged to 


God, for in this pledging of allegiance the Prophet's hand is merely a sub- 
stitute hand (yad “ariya).”27 


19 Baghdadi, Farq. 45 (complete the lacuna with Isfari’ini, f. 14b), 354. 

20 This volume, p. 34. 

21 Which he had taught to his Companions, and which Nazzàm criticized in ‘Ali and Ibn 
Mas'üd (ap. Farq, 134; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 25). 

22 This volume, p. 109: maxims of the seventh, eighth, and ninth Imáms (Tabarst). 


do. enl mourning in memory ofthe drama of Karbela; mahdism; Ghayba (this edition, 


24 Ri'áya, ins. Oxf, 611, f. 8b. 
25 On Qur'àn 48:10; here is the beginning: “God does not reveal the immediate union to 
anyone without intervention, except to the most intimate and most honored humans," and 


this is the meaning of the verse: “Those who swear allegiance to you, swear allegiance to 
God." 


26 This edition, 1, 543. 
27 The very word in the sentence cited here, 1, 528-529, designating the attributed 
name, which operates by proxy (= borrowed hand), i 
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The strictest public submission to the rites and to the Law is required, 
since by means of these injunctions, of these interposed creatures, it is 
God Himself who lays claim in them to our obedience, for Himself 
alone. As on a pilgrimage, praying before the Ka'ba, the believer must 
detach himself really from the interposed form of this prayer; "then, con- 
templating the destruction of the temple, in yourself, you will have the 
real presence of its Founder."?8 

“He who desires freedom, let him go and find obedience. "2? When the 
faithful has complied fully with all of the aspects of obedience, he be- 
comes free, he fulfills the prescriptions of obedience without weariness 
or discomfort. This is the state that the Prophets and the siddigin have 
achieved.''39 

“To serve, fully, this is the Law; to be supremely free, wholly, this is 
reality (which is the assimilation of the same Law, by obedience). ?! 
**. . . Acquire the certainty that you do not serve Him, that no one serves 
Him, with the service of which He is worthy, from beginning to end; 
merit that which is necessary to you, as a recompense from Him." God 
has no state of grace,?? nor attention to His appeal, nor concentration in 
surprise, nor appropriation due His Majesty, which can suppress for us 
the moral obligation of the Law (ādāb al-shari'a).5? God has no state of 
grace where he can let true believers make a halt. He has certified the Law 
to them, so that His dominion over them may be a rallying sign for 
others, not for themselves. And among other proofs of this, there is the 
verse "When you are among them, rise up for prayer" (4:103). God, 
through the Prophet's act of rising for prayer, makes a rule of life for 
them; for, in reality, Muhammad was at the very point of arriving at 
God (‘ayn al-husil), he turned only to God in his decisions,?* and he 
found only Him at the end of his efforts. "95 


28 This edition, 1, 528. 

29 Cf, Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 47; and Hasan. 

30 Qush. IH, 152. 31 Bagli, on Qur'an 15:99. 32 Ibid., on 4:103. 

33 Against Druzes (cf. Nuqat, ed. Seybold, 44). 

34 Notice that the voice, which informs him of his unexpected rank (Qur'àn 28:86; 29:47) 
implacably underscores his deficiencies (6:35; 17:74), even the most secret ones (Qur'án 
47:21; 80:1; 33:37; 93:3). 

35 Muhammad has been accused of having staged an attack in the middle of a truce, of 
having dispatched assassins to his political adversaries; but he was a head of state without 
any plans of action other than those of his contemporaries and the members of his im- 
mediate society. As for his policies concerning his harem, in which weaknesses have been 
scen, it seems to us to be settled as well as characterized by nuances. Zaynab's case is gen- 
erally poorly understood in the West (cf. this volume, p. 187), and as for the ‘Ayisha affair, 
which was undoubtedly innocent, Muhammad's temporization is very clearly explained by 
Qur'àn 24:11 ff. 
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2. The Imama 


Imama ,?9 executive power. It is possible to have some doubt concern- 
ing the choice of a leader for the Community. Doubt over leadership first 
became an issue in 36/656, at the time of the assassination of ‘Uthman. 
The two rival theses are well known: that of the first Kharijites, claiming 
for the believers the divine right to kill the disqualified imam and to elect 
in his place the one of their number who was best qualified, either the 
most qualified (afdal), or one of those qualified (mafdil) to command, no- 
tions which the Zaydites and Mu'tazilites?? defined more specifically by 
limiting the eligibility from any believer?? to a Qurayshite or an ‘Alid 
only.3? On the other hand, there was the Imimite idea, defined more 
explicitly by the Hellenistic philosophers,4° which stated that it was in- 
dispensable for the imam to have received, along with the birthright to 
authority, a previous personal investiture designating him as endowed 
with a supernatural privilege, ‘“‘impeccability.” ‘Isma, a kind of arbitrary 
infallibility,*! guaranteeing him immunity in relation to God and free- 
dom from accountability before men. 

Between these two extremes, the Sunnites’ common sense constantly 
maintained that as all actual power comes from God, one must obey any 
nonapostate Muslim leader, go to prayers and to war under his orders, 
without questioning either his virtues or his vices (baghi, fajir), providing 
that he publicly honor and require respect for the Qur’anic practice and 
observances. This is what Hudhayfa*? established and put into practice 
under ‘Uthman, Hasan Basri under autocratic Umayyad viceroys,*3 Ibn 


36 Preliminary question: is it obligatory (wujüb, denied by Ibn Kaysin); divinely decreed 
(nass), legal (shar'), and rational, according to the Imamiya, Tustari, Hallaj; only legal 
(Ash'arites); legal and rational (Zaydites, Mu'tazilites); only rational (Qarmathians, philos- 
ophers). 

37 [n defining its four social qualities (Jahiz, Mukhtarat [bib. no. 2125-d] II, 291); cf. also 
Qalànisi, Baqillani (Farq, 344). Farq, 23. 

38 Dirar. 

?? Imamites, Zaydites. Only Ibn al-Ráwandi upheld the hereditary legitimacy of the 
'Abbassids. 

40 Cf, Ràzi, ap. Fihrist, 301, lines 9, 20, 21. 

^! Infusion of the Active Intellect in his soul (Qarmathians, Ràzi, Farabi, Ibn Sina). 

42 [bn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 25, 47. Against Abū Dharr and against the Khárijites. And as 
distinct from the “abstentionists,” called mu'tazila, Sa'd, Usama, Abū Ayyüb, Qays, Ibn 
Umar, and Ibn Maslama, from the period 656-661 (Lammens, Mu'awiya II, 4; Shahr. I, 185; 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhddardt [bib. no. 421-a] I, 174). Same difference between the absenteeist at- 
titude of these abstentionists and the attitude of civic cooperation manifested by Hudhayfa 
and Hasan, as between the “passive resistance" and the “civic revindication of the truth” of 
the present-day Indo-Muslim block (Gandhi's satydgraha). 

43 This volume, p. 152. 
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Hanbal suffering the inquisition of the Mu'tazilite state, ** Tustari under 
banishment,*5 and Hallaj likewise, appearing before Muqtadir.*¢ 

All taught that the control of the authority by the members of the 
Community, the “call to order," amr*? bi'l-ma'rüf wa'l-nahy*9 ‘an al- 
munkar does not consist in confusing, as the Mu'tazilites did, “holy war" 
and "repression of sins.”49 The tyranny of a Muslim leader does not 
force believers to the simplistic dilemma of revolting (khunij) or, if pos- 
sible, "remaining seated” (qu id), masking one's feelings by methodical 
dissimulation (Imàmites' taqiya),5? or concealing one’s preparations (kat- 
man) until the favorable time for struggle (Kharijites' shira’, daf“, and 
zuhür).5! The Sunnites were obligated to remain subject even to tyranni- 
cal Muslim authority, as Hasan Basri said again and again; but at the 
same time they were not permitted to silence their consciences, their 
explicit5? and aroused loathing (katman al-nasiha) in the face of its crimes. 


We have heard® that Husayn-b-Mansür, appearing before the Caliph Muq- 
tadir, said to him, “Everything is subject to the man who obeys God (= the 
saint).5* But what if people overlook what he does (= his miracles)? —There is 
He who passes the sentence (hakim = God), he who receives it (= the saint), and 
also the ‘‘middle term” (wásita),55 in other words, the secondary cause that con- 
veys the sentence from Him Who passes it to the one who receives it. If this ap- 
plication is executed iniquitously with the illusion of equity, it is outwardly at- 
tributed to the "middle term,” for God is excepted from being characterized by 


44 Ibid., p. 142. 45 This edition, 1, 70-71. 

46 See further on. 47 This volume, p. 117, n. 137. 

48 Dar’, tahrim, or ifsad (Qàsimi, Usül, 43, 47; Gauthier, 37). — 

49 Mas'üdi, Munij VI, 21; except against oneself (Ibn al-Muqaffa*: Raghib, Muhddarat 
[bib. no. 276-a], 205). 

5? Deduced from Qur'àn 3:28; 16:108; 21:64; from the letters of Muhammad to Suhayl, 
and of ‘Ali to Mu'awiya—Wajib (Ibn al-Dà'i (bib. no. 1081-a], 436) for the Imámites: only 
the fraction of the ‘Abdakiya acknowledged its loyalism by resigning itself to live on vege- 
tables and refraining from all social activity as long as the legitimate Imàm was not en- 
throned (Khashish Nasa’, Istíqama, s.v. "Rühániya"; Muhisibi, Makasib, f. 87). Ibn Hanbal 
accepts the faqrya only in the countries of idolators. 

51 Cf. Abū Zakariyà Shammákhi, Chronique, tr. Masqueray, 272, 355. ] 

52 Can they show it by light blows (from old shoes [síc |); cf. this edition, 1, 530 or simply 


by words? The question was open to discussion. cys 
53 This anonymous fragment (ms. London 888, 330a-331a) is found at the beginning of a 


narrative of the death of Hallaj, the order of which is different from those compared here, 
1, 560-565 and 580-585, and which is characterized by containing the saying “Ya mu'in" (cf. 
this edition, 1, 590) related by a certain Yágüti, concerning whom Sam áni gives some de- 
tails (Ansab, 596b). " 
54 An expression of Ibn 'lyád (this volume, p. 8). C£ Akhbar, no. 40, and the muta’: 
sentence copied from Hasan’s (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, "Igd [bib. no. 2090-2] I, 267). Same for- 
mula relative to an exorcism of Ibn Hanbal (Shibli, Akám, 115). Compare the speech of 
the mubid at Behram in Mas'üdi (quoted by Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddima [bib. no. 581-a], 157). 
55 Well-known doctrine, this edition, 1, 542. 
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this iniquity. As for you (Caliph), you are this middle term that executes the MN 
tences of God, the decree of God, on whichever of His FAI cerent among 
that which pleases Him, and as it pleases Him. As for me, Ia ada") to endure 
the servants of God, ready to accept (mustaslim) His decree e which you are 
(sabir) His sentence, and to accept (rad).5° Therefore, do tha d through vou, but 
constituted, act with a view to the work that is accomp lishe ' onsider the final 
with all that, be circumspect in what you undertake and deci e ceptis as certain 
goals of your charge,57 weigh well what your understanding " salas in that 
and what is in your thinking; then if you see the common enn e our fairness. 
which is formulated in you, proceed according to the judgmen but will say with 
As for me, I will neither criticize nor blame you for your ih "heavens Y d the 
Abraham, “I have turned my eyes toward Him Who forme r idols with Him" 
earth, inclining myself (hanifa),59 and I do not associate any ted. gathered the 
(Qur'an 6:79). Then Muqtadir ordered him to be incarcerated, gathered the 
Jurists and the Süfis to counsel with them, and asked them wha hile the Süfis 
with him;® the jurists sentenced him to excommunication (takfir), Y "H Il: had 
abstained from that,! without, moreover, acknowledging that hi been revealed 
preached was their mystical states (ahwdl), nor that what ha 

against him was their practical maxims (af al). 


Tafdil al-rashidin wa’l-ashab al-mubashshara: primacy® of the four first 
caliphs and the six other privileged companions. It is a question of the fen 
privileged, the ten “orthodox” of Islam. In the debate, which remaine 
unsettled for a long time, concerning their privilege and order o pri 
macy, Hallāj displays a particularly clear-cut Sunnism. He PAN i 
exclusive privilege, along with Thawri,9? Ibn al-Mubarak, an n 
'Atà',55 and in contradiction to the Imamites, who accept no caliph other 
than ‘Ali and no “orthodox Companions” other than the four" arkān’ : 
Abü Dharr Jundub, Miqdād, Salmān, and "Ammaár-b-Y asir, and in 
contradiction to the Khàrijites, who accept as caliphs only the first Mi 
(shaykhayn), reject. the two "'sons-in-law"' (Rhatanayn) because of t eir 
shortcomings, and accept as "orthodox Companions only ‘Ammiar- 
b-Yàsir,?? Muhammad-b-Abi Bakr, and their friends. 59 


56 This volume, p. 36; and Sul. on Qur'àn 11:3. 

57 Cf. Qur'àn 20:72. 

58 Cf. this edition, 1, 577; and infra, $v1, d-2. 

5? On hanif, this volume, p. 153. . 

59 This edition, 1, 521-524. 81 Ibid., p. 522. 

5? Not holiness but orthodoxy; cf. ibid., p. 547; their list. 

63 [bn Batta, loc. cit. 

64 Ghulam Khalil, [bib. no. 2075-a]. $5 This edition, A, 88 ff Abü Dh 

$$ Order, [according to] Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 45: S[almin] ‘Ammat, Abū Dharr, 
Miqdād. . 

8 Concerning his hostility toward Sa'd, cf. Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘arif [bib. no. 2112-c], 273. 


68 Fatima before ‘Ayisha (Sháfi'ites, Ash'ari against Bakriya: Baghdadi, Usiil [bib. no. 
201-d], 306). 
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As for their order, he holds, along with Ibn ‘Ata’, that it is identical to 
their historical succession. As do Hasan Basri,9? the Bakriya,7? and the 
Sàlimiya,?! he places Abū Bakr in first place as the explicitly designated 
and instituted successor (nass jali wa ishára)?? of the Prophet because he 
was the only witness to the mi‘rdj;73 he places him before ‘Umar, who is 
preferred by certain ‘umariytin mystics?^ such as Abū Hashim Kufi.7? 
And he places ‘Ali only in fourth place, before?$ the six ordinary Com- 
panions, who complete the number of the Ten Privileged of the pact 
called *'bay'at al-ridwan ." 


b. Hallaj's Political Relations with the Qarmathians 


How did it happen that, professing a political doctrine so clearly Sunnite 
in character and in accordance with the mystical ideal of renunciation, 
which made him teach respect for the Law to the point of desiring expia- 
tion and anathema, Hallaj was implicated, to the extent that we have 
seen,?? in the Imàmite conspiracies against the Caliphate? 

The first explanation to consider?? is the one that assumes that from 
283/896 to 290/902, without ceasing to be an ardent mystic, Hallaj readily 
joined with the temporal —with Imamism—counting on the success of 
an 'Alid mahdi who would bring about, at the end of this age, the 
triumph of this mystical Islam of which the “‘return of Jesus," considered 
imminent by certain Qarmathians, continued to be the sign in Süfism.?? 


6 Comp. Mas'üdi, Tanbih [bib. no. 134-c], 337. 

70 Hazm [?]. 

71 Makki, Qat. II, 78: he was the first qutb, notes Makki. 

72 This edition, 2, 113; cf. Kilàni, Ghunya I, 68. 

73 Therefore model of the siddigtin (Taw. I, 4). 

74 Because he made the Prophet change his mind to Badr (cf. Taw., p. xx, line 7: Hazm 
IV, 22). 

75 Bahbahani [bib. no. 1219-a], f. 241a. raf. 

76 For the Butriya Zaydites, ‘Ali is the first of the four rashidiin (Farq, 24); which view is 
held by the Mu'tazilites of Baghdad (Bishr, etc.). "Aliis put in first place, ex aequo with Abü 
Bakr, by the Mu'tazilites of Basra ('Allaf, etc.; Malati, 71; wagf of Jubba’i, Abū Hashim, 
and of certain Ash'arites). Hasan Basri, 'Ikrima, Malik, and Ibn Kaysan accuse “Ali (con- 
jointly with his enemies, Talha, etc.) for having opened hostilities in the "battle of the 
Camel" and having accepted the arbitration at Siffin (hukiimat al-hakamayn); and they com- 
mend him for having exterminated the Shurit at Nukhayla (Mubarrad, Kamil II, 144, 154), 
whereas the Mu'tazilites argue the alternative: either ‘Ali or Talha (and consorts) were in the 
wrong in the first case (‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, Wasil, and 'Allaf. Cf. Hazm IV, 153). 

77 [n spite of the psychological unlikelihood of an open break with the Süfis, coinciding 
with a secret adherence to Qarmathianism, which carefully preserved the social ties of its 
new members in order to activate its propaganda Ikhwan al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121-a] IV, 194, 
207, 214). 

78 This edition, 1, 297. 

7? Comp. method of the first six degrees (Farq, 282-287) with this edition, 2, 98-100. 
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In this event, was Hallaj initiated into the freemasonry of the Qar- 
mathians; and, if so, to what degree?89 

In support of this hypothesis one can cite: 1) the police motive of his 
first arrest;8! 2-3) al-Rasibi’s missive indicting him in 301/913, and the 
placard written in the same style: "Here is the apostle of the Qar- 
mathians," in which he had him decked out for his entry into Baghdad;82 
4) two circulars destined for instruction in 309/922; 5) the basket of **con- 
secrated bread" and waste,83 preserved as pure, apprehended at the home 
of Samarri; 6) two passages in Hallaj's Riwayat, one dating from 290/902 
(XVII, XXV), which prove at least that, while preaching to a pro-‘Alid 
audience,§4 Hallaj was as acquainted as his hearers with a Qarmathian 
uprising that broke out that same year;55 7) his personal relations with 
al-Jannabi, one of the leaders affiliated with this uprising;®® 8) his quota- 
tions of the ‘Alid Imàms' traditions, **ahl al-Bayt,” an accepted expres- 
sion used to designate the tafsir of the Imam Ja‘far. 

Against this hypothesis®? it must be remembered that: 1) the indict- 
ment of Qarmathianism, which collapsed like the insinuations with- 
drawn by Zanji, was permanently abandoned during the last trial;88 2) 
and well before then, it was disregarded by Ibn Surayj, a specialist in the 
subject of Qarmathian initiations;89 3) the tafsir of the Imam Ja'far, which 


80 This edition, 1, 202. 


51 Ibid., p. 469; the Druze amir Haydar Shihabi (Ta’rikh [bib. no. 847-a] I, 238) readily 
sees in him a martyr of the Ismà'ilian initiation. 

9? This edition, 1, 512-513: “fi kull ard bima yazkn’ fiha," lit. tr., 1, 512, means, in Qar- 
mathian symbolism (Farq. 283): “willingly, according to the role which he consents to give 
you”: itis a question of the Imámite titles, enumerated in the first circular, and which were 
to be given him later as a progressive claim (this edition, 1, 272; and Maqrizi, Khilat [bib. 
no. 2157A] I, 460, ap. Nawfal). 

9? This edition, 1, 517. Malati (Tanbih [bib. no. 2153-a], 36) explains that, for the Qar- 
mathians, everything that comes out of the body of onc of their members is pure, “to the 


point that some even eat the raji* of certain others, knowing that it is a pure and clean food.” 
Cf. the “enchanted garden.” 


84 This edition, 1, 200-204, 295-307; 2, 96-100. 
85 He goes even further: “the year VII of the mission, mab ‘ath’’; now it is known that on 
the first night of the first month of the year VII of the mab‘ath of the Prophet (616), 
Muhammad entrenched himself, with the Hashimites, in the Shi'b Abi Talib (at Mecca), 
where he was boycotted and blocked. Is this not an allusion to the establishment of a 


"house of refuge" (dar-al-hijra) for Fatimid propaganda, established in Khurasan (Talaqan) 
as in Yemen as earl 


Ahsa in 282-286? 
36 Hujwiri, Kashf, s.v.: ‘Attar, Tadhkira, s.v.; this edition, 2, 190. Jannabi drew up a rep- 

resentative constitution in Bahrayn that remained valid for several centuries. 

49. And against the proposed rapprochement with a certain Ghiyath (this edition, 2, 71- 


, 


y as 270 (‘Adan-La‘a), in Iraq in 277, in Maghrib in 280 (Ikijjan), and in 


88 This edition, 1, 485-486. 89 [bid., 369-370. 
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Hallaj used, whether authentic or not, has mystical rather than Shi'ite 
tendencies, and if Bukhari and Yahya Qattàn systematically rejected its 
hadith, other Sunnites like Ibn ‘Ata’, the Salimiya, Sulami, and even the 
Qadi ‘Iyad collected enough fragments of it to make us certain of this 
point;?? 4) the Hallajian version of the well-known tradition in which 
Adam, to whom God reveals the privileges and graces intended for his 
descendents, is astonished at the marvelous “‘iridescence” (yatala’ la’) that 
the saints (khawass) radiate,?! distinctly contradicts the parallel Imamite 
version”? in which Adam admires the “‘iridescence” of Fatima and her 
sons; 5) the exceptional command of the technical vocabulary” and fa- 
vorite themes of the Qarmathians?^ actually displayed in Hallaj’s works 
is used there with the exclusive purpose of mystical apologetics, which is 
directly opposed? to the philosophical ends of Qarmathian propaganda; 
6) this program of apologetics applied with perseverance during years of 
apostolate are sufficient to explain the personal sympathies and relations 
established in certain Qarmathian circles. 

Two points must be emphasized: the fact that Hallaj not only dared to 
associate with “worldly people" (abna' al-dunya), which was severely 
frowned upon?6 by strict Sunnites, especially Sáfis, but also that, contra- 
vening the blacklisting by all of the traditionists since Shafi'i9” of the ini- 
tiatory Imamite sect of Khattabiya (heterodox disciples of Ja'far and pred- 
ecessors of the Qarmathians) convicted of authorizing false testimony 
(chastisement of the arcane), Hallàj, who accepted invitations from Maz- 
daeans, readily entered into relations with these outcasts.98 A common 
starting point united this mystic with these rebels, an idea of social jus- 
tice: since all men are endowed with reason, all are destined for 
happiness—to take pleasure in this world, said these anarchists; to love 
God, this mystic (mitháq) told them.?? 


90 Concerning the question of this tafsir, which Makki cites as a written source (rawayna 
MUSNADAN min tariq ahl al-Bayt) in his Qüt. (II, 117, 120, etc.), and which the Ibadites 
rightly denounce as a collection of marasil by Ja'far (Dalil), see Muhammad Bitar, Naqd ‘ayn 
al-mizan, 1331, pp. 47-51. 

31 Sul. on Qur'àn 9:112. 

92 Text ap. Dhababi, I'tidal II, no. 523. 

93 This volume, p. 7. 

94 Qur’in 2:262 (Taw. IV, 5; cf. Ikhwan al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121-2] IV, 383); 28:30 (Taw. Ill, 
6; Makki, Qiit. I, 47; cf. Farq, 288; Nuqat, ed. Seybold, 92; Rághib Pasha, Safina [bib. no. 
852-a], 100); 57:13 (Taw. IV, 01; cf. Farq, 287); 9:40 (Taw. I, 4; cf. Farq, 285). 

95 Cf, this edition, 1, 152-153. 

96 Cf. for Zuhri, Mugitil. 

97 Shahddat (ap. Farq. 351); cf. Ghazali, Mustasfa. 

98 This edition, 1, 278-280, 288; condemned by the Mazdeans themselves (Farq, 349). 

9? This volume, p. 105. 
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The second point is the fact that this Qarmathian movement, which 
miscarried in 290/902, the only one which Hallaj seems to have been in- 
terested in, is clearly distinct from the *neo-Fátimite" movement of 
297/909, which triumphed in the Maghrib and then in Egypt. The leader 
of this first movement, the sahib al-naqa,19? had been installed in 261/874 
in Talaqan!?! by his father (the sahib al-zuhür), 192 under the pseudonyms 
of “shaykh Yahya,” “son of the mahdi,” “son of Ibn Maymün";193 in 
289/901 by the Kalbite!?* Banü ‘Ulays of Kufa, thanks to his pseudo 
father, the da‘? Abū Mahmüd Zikrawayh Dindani, 105 he was proclaimed 
under the Ismà'ili royal name of Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad, founder of 
the “Fatimite dynasty";196 but he was unable to return to Talaqan in 
290/902, because he was killed that same year at the siege of Damascus. 
His brother and successor, the sahib al-khal, “Hasan,” proclaimed under 
the name of Abü ‘Abdallah Ahmad,!9? was arrested, taken to Baghdad, 
and cut into pieces along with his friends on a scaffold (dikka) in 291/903; 
and Qasim, the last brother, perished in Habir in 294/906, with his 
mother Mu'mina and Zikrawayh. 

After this date the Qarmathians no longer had a legitimate leader. A 
curious personage, who, in 286/899108 in Salamiya, had established him- 
self as the local director of the sect, the future Mahdi “Ubaydallah (b. 259, 
d. 321) and founder of the Fátimites of Egypt, succeeded at that time in 
reviving the main forces of the Qarmathian conspiracy; he did this with 
the help of an avowed forger, the ex-Mialikite Nu'màn ibn Hayyün 
Tamimi (b. 259, d. 363), his future dā“ al-du‘at, who, in his old age, was 
to compose a falsified history of the early days of the dynasty, 109 a narra- 
tive that later provided material for the writings of the Druzes.!19 


100 A personality foreseen by Sacy (I, 201-203, 211), disregarded by De Goeje (Car- 
mathes, [bib. no. 1650-c], 61); he converted Jannabi (Athir [bib. no. 420-a] VIII, 341); he is 
perhaps the same person as the Qarmathian writer Ahmad-b-al-Kayyal. 

101 Fihrist I, 187; where a movement was to start up in 309, 

102 Who sent Ibn Hawshab to Yemen (266/879), and the sahib al-badhr to the Maghrib 
(270/883). 

M "Abdallàh-b-Maymün is not involved here, as he died in prison in Kufa under 
Ma'mün (concerning De Goeje's error in this matter sce our Bibliographie qarmate). 

19* Relative of the ancestors of Usama of Shayzar. 


Sac 267; Maqrizi, Itti'àz [bib. no. 2157A-b], 107, 115; on Dindan see Bibliogr. 
qarmate. 

106 Protocol ap. Tabari, 2218; Athir (bib. no. 420-a] VIII, 353. 

10? Tabari, 2241; Itti'áz [bib. no. 2157A-b], 116. 

108 Period during which, accused of usurpation by 'Abdàn (predecessor of Zikrawayh), 
he persuaded the sahib al- naga to have him killed (Itti'áz, 115). 

19? Sce Bibliographie qarmate (ap. “Mélanges Browne”), 

110 By copying a fanciful genealogy of the Mahdi from it (Sacy I, 25; Dastür al- 
munajjimin, f. 333). 
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"Ubaydallàh went a long way in the Maghrib profiting from the work of 
the sahib al-badhr, but when this latter discovered his usurpation, he had 
him assassinated. He won the support in Khurasan of the dā‘ Abū Hatim 
Ràzi and Abū Sa'id Sha‘rani, but the Qarmathians of Bahrayn, his 
coreligionists from the point of view of doctrine, seem to have scorned 
‘Ubaydallah and his successors to the very end!!! as usurpers springing 
from a bastardy or a substitution, !!? and seem to have preferred to wait, 
against all hope, for either an authentic survivor of the 291/905 disaster! 
or the final coming of the Messiah, which is spoken of in the qasīda of 
their leader, Abū Tāhir.114 


c. The Prophetic Mission 
1. The Role of Messenger (Rasiil) 


The prophets are annunciators, charged with giving decisive account 
of the Law, proclaiming its authority over those for whom God intends 
it. The Qur'àn clearly indicates that this distinguished mission with 
which they are vested does not ensure them against private scornings, 
since they proclaim the weaknesses of some individuals, or against re- 
proaches from God, whose open reprimands are aimed at them, notably 
Muhammad.115 

There was a difficulty here, which the zanadiqa perceived very 
early.!16 Believers at first avoided thinking it through, affirming sum- 
marily along with Mugatil1?7 that these “faults” of the Prophets were 
only “bad” in appearance, but in reality blessed by God, because He had 
premeditated them for them. Others actually admired them as the imper- 
fections of novices, adopting with Razi, Ibn Massarra, and Ru'‘ini, 148 the 


111 Correspondence with the Druze Muqtana'. E 

112 Denounced in 363, 402, and 444. ‘Ubaydallah is successively called the adoptive 
nephew and the distant cousin of the three brothers who led the revolt of 290/902, accord- 
ing to two different genealogies; the best known, the one by ‘Ubaydallah, calls the sahib 
al-náqa “Abū Sha'la'la! Muhammad al-Habib”; the second one makes the Mahdi the uncle 
of a certain Ja'far, who died in Cairo in 293/805, a common ancestor of the Banü'l-Baghid 
(Ibn Hazm, Masháhir, ap. Itti'áz, pp. 6 ff.). 

113 Cf. their disappointment in 319/931 with a Sodomite, Abü'l-Fadl Zakari Tammami 
(Farq, 270; Birüni, Athàr [bib. no. 190-a], 213). 

114 Ap, Birüni, 214; Taghrib. II, 239; De Goeje, Carmathes [bib. no. 1650-c], 113. Cf. the 
anonymous theses (perhaps) by Ja'far; parallel to the “Steps of jihad. . . ”: “No pilgrimage 
to the Ka'ba before the Mahdi appears and Jesus, son of Mary, comes down (to earth)" 
(Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], f. 378); compared to their destruction of the Ka'ba. 

115 Qur’an 6:50; 7:188 (and 11:33); 33:40; 80:2; 93:7; 94:3; 48:2; Ibn Hazm IV, 3-32. 
Another parallel by Ibn Hanbal (ap. Ghulàm Khalil: là yakhruj al-khilafa min quraysh batta). 

116 Tabarsi, Ihtijaj [bib. no. 315-3], 122, 183. 

117 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 111-112. Cf. Jubba’i (Shahr. I, 107). 

118 Hazm IV, 198. 
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idea of prophesy as a philosophical sanctification, a purifying illumina- 
tion,!!? the result of ascetic discipline. 120 

Through more attentive reflection on the problem, which was de- 
veloping also in Ibn al-Hakam, Ibn Karram, Bagillani, and Ibn Fūrak, 121 
the Sunnite mystic school of Thawri, Darani,!2? Kharráz,!2? and Tus- 
tari??* established that the Prophets’ “lapses” (hafawat, zallàt, 'uysib) in 
actual fact coexisted with their mission, and that, provided for in the di- 
vine plan as profitable to others, they [the lapses] actually served, if not 
as a purification for them through repentance, at least as a means of hold- 
ing them within the limits assigned to their role, by means of divine rep- 
rimands (ta’nib) alternating with divine favors (ta’nis), as Hallaj notes. 
“The Prophets’ individual capacities are allotted in proportion to their 
roles, each pursuing the situation that has been reserved for him. Each 
one has been bound to his dowry (hazz), under the condition that he act 
in conformity with a rule of conduct towards God, and each one has been 
reprimanded when he has failed in this.125 Some have come to know 
God after having been reprimanded by him. As for Muhammad, he knew 
Him before the reprimand26 , , . (Noah, on the contrary, knew Him af- 
ter). Such was the situation meted to Noah, and the pardon that he thus 


received does not make him inferior to Muhammad, as each prophet 
stays in his assigned place before God." 


As it had Ibn Ibad, 127 Jáhiz,!28 and Ibn Karram before him, this study 
led Hallaj to single out an important definition, that of the risdla, “the 
mission of Messenger.”!29 The fullness of the role of prophet is neither 


1? Poured forth from the Active Intellect (Gauthier, Ibn Rochd, 131-138). 

129 Which had the drawback of questioning and denying one of Muhammad's charac- 
teristic traits, his harem life (Ibn Hāyit, ap. Hazm I, 78; IV, 197-225). i 

21 Cf, on the hadith al-gharániq (Qur'àn 53:20); Farq, 210; Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 
435; Hazm IV, 164, 224, 225). 
122 Baglt, on Qur'àn 7:21: Adam's felix culpa. 
1? Bagli, on Qur'n 38:23; by repenting, David is brought even closer to God. 
124 Tafsir, 17-18. Idea of Ash'ari, against Abü Hanifa and Malik (Subki II, 268). 
125 Ap. Sul. on Qur'àn 9:43, j 
126 God says “24:62” to him before 9:43," whereas He said “11:48” to Noah after having 
“11:47” said to him. This passage contains various curious technical terms; Hallaj compares 
the work of God with souls to panification: He “kneads” (ma jana, in Qur'àn 19:12), and 


their paste must neither “harden” (tafattara) nor “melt” (dhàba). 
127 Farq, 210. 


128 Mukhtarat [bib. no. 2125-d] II, 299-301: cach rasiil, by the very fact that he proclaims 


the law (shari'a), is also nabi (= founder of a nation, milla) and imam (= coordination of 
wills, talgin); as for the nabi, he is only nabi and imam; and the imam is only imam. : 
129 On the contrary, the traditionist Abū Hatim ibn Hibbán (d. 235/956) gets himself 


condemned by the Karramiya and Hanbalites (Harawi, dhamm, 113b) for having reduced 
the nubüwa to '"ilm + “amal.” 
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the clairvoyance nor the miracles; it is his mission of apostleship .1?9 “The 
messenger knows only that which has been commanded or shown to 
him”;131 the only personal quality required of a messenger is siddiqiya, 
perfect sincerity in the transmission (iblagh)??? of the message with which 
he has been entrusted. Outwardly this mission is a glorious investiture, 
pre-eternally reserved,!33 a title of jurisdiction that is conferred in 
time,12^ and which will characterize him forever,95 but without trans- 
forming him a priori. 

The rísála, the mission of Messenger, is distinct from the nubiwa, 
the state of prophetic clairvoyance, and also from the mu jizat, miracles; 
one precedes it, by an illumination of the messenger's intelligence;!?? the 
others confirm it in men's eyes.138 Neither the one nor the others are 
graces sanctifying the Messenger. Hallaj is very precise about this. When 
Shibli asked him what the difference was between the prophets and the 
saints, he answered:139 "The prophets have received power over the 
graces, they have them in their possession, they dispose of them (= to 
distribute them), but these graces do not dispose of them (= to transform 
them).14? As for others (= the saints), the graces have received power 
over them, it is the graces that dispose of them (and transform them), not 
they that dispose of the graces."!4! According to Ibn ‘Arabi, this is what 
Tirmidhi had already expressed in another form,™? by showing the 


136 


130 It is indispensible to the life of the Community (Khàrijites: ahl al-da'wa); it may also 
be transmitted: to the imams ('Ijli: Shahr. H, 15), or to all sincere believers (Kharijites; Ibn 
Hibbàn); or to the siddiqiin: first to Abū Bakr, then to the saints (Salimiya; Ibn ‘Ati’, ap. Sh. 
Tab. I, 95; Misri, Tab. I, 68). 

131 Sul. on Qur’an 3:138. 132 [bn Karram’s Tabligh. 

133 Taw., 160: "Later, we will come to the rasiil and to his mission, to the nab? and his 
prophetism . . . for the moment why not be concerned rather with this mention (dhikr), 
with this ipseity . . . which God himself has reserved for him. . . ." 

134 Against Ibn Karram and Tustari: so that it may confer itself pre-eternally (this vol- 
ume, p. 101). 

135 Zihirites, Hanbalites, Hallàj; against the Ash'arites, for whom the rasril ceases to exist 
at death (idea of Ibn Fürak, ap Maqalat Ibn Kullab wa'l-Ash'arr;: C£. Najdi [bib. no. 976-a], 
389; Harawi, 129b; Hazm IV, 215; Subki III, 53; Goldziher, Zahiriten [bib. no. 1640-i], 170, 
n. 1). 

136 Thesis of Ibn Ibàd, Ibn Karràm, and Imàmites (Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-2], 435); against 
identification, a common Sunnite idea: Ghazàli, Ladunniya, 29. The nabi is not mursal a 
priori; out of 124,000 prophets only 360 were mursal (Da'i, 313, according to Sanüsi). Dis- 
tinction of rasiil and of mursal ap. Miskawayh (Fawz, 114-115). 


137 This volume, pp. 75-76. 138 This edition, 2, 42 (tahaddi). 

139 Sulami, Tabagat. Ibn al-Dà'i (bib. no. 1081-a], 401. Comp. Firis, on Qur’an 18:65 
(ap. Baqi). 

140 Tamkin (Daqqàq), opposed to talwin. 141 This volume, pp. 41-42. 


142 Rectifying the theory of Muhammad's ‘aqd al-qalb (‘lyad, Shifa’, of 2: 88); besides 
[that theory] is contradicted by Qur'àn 10:94. 
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superiority of Jesus, wali, over Abū Bakr, siddiq. The bondage in which 
his mission (of truthful witness, legacy of the Prophet) places Aba Baky 
in relation to God is only "'unilateral," limited to the exterior, relative 
only to his tongue, which is obliged to repeat only that which he hag 
heard (siddigiya); whereas the bondage of Jesus, who is not only prophet 
(= truthful witness) but also saint, is “bilateral,” simultaneously binding 
his heart (subject to permanent inspiration) and his limbs. 


2. The Sequence of Missions 


What the believer can learn by meditating on the examples of the 
Prophets!43 and their attitudes toward men, is the permanence of their 
intellectual sincerity with respect to God,!^^ the practice of the ascesis of 
the senses, the denial of images,145 the siddigiya, the bondage of the 
tongue, transparent interpreter of the pure perception of divine Unity, 
At the end of this preparation, God can complete it with the gift of inte- 
rior renunciation, the bondage of the heart, its “expatriation,” ghurba. 

The mystics very early gave up classifying the Prophets according to 
their respective merits; Dirar was already teaching that they were all 
equal,146 as were Misri!^? and Junayd, who proposed eight of them, of 
equal importance,148 as models to his disciples, and Ibn 'Atà', who saw 
four of them as "'divine sources" on earth.149 To them the important 
thing is to compose, by means of Qur'ànic data on the Prophets, a sort of 
progressive manual for the meditations of the salik, an ‘‘itinerarium men~- 
tis ad Deum,"15? to establish a sequence between the various steps of the 
Prophets toward the divine vision. 

The Qur’an is not lacking in passages that support this conception: in 
the Qur'àn, Muhammad is encouraged to follow the examples of earlier 


143 Their shamd’il (Jahiz, Mukhtarat [bib. no. 2125-d] II, 144: generosity, goodness (cf. 
books by Burjulini, Ibn Abi'l-Duny3). Cf. Bukhari IV, 120 (diyat). 

144 Supra, pp. 128-130. 

145 Cf. the sermon by a qáss on the Hallajian tanzih, taken down by Ibn ‘Aqil (Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Qussas [bib. no. 370-1], f. 134; cf. Talbis, 263): “O you who have made an unchang- 
ing effigy of the Creator in your hearts, that is not God, that is an idol. . . . The hiatus 
between divinity and the contingent must keep souls in fear, venerating Him. . . . (Qur'àn 
8:2) . . . As for these imaginary obsessions, it is imperative to eradicate them from our 
hearts as it is mandatory to break idols (Kasr al-asnám)," Comp. this volume, p. 130. Cf 
"Nothing of what can satisfy the heart is God" (St. John of the Cross, 1st letter). 

146 Ibn al-Da' [bib. no. 1081-a], 435. 

M7 Sh. Tab. I, 98, 

148 Qur'ánic doctrine (2:130, 285; 3:78) clarified by Ibn Sima'üna and Qabid. 

14? agli, Tafsir, f. 357a. 

159 A manual of the mystical Ascension 


, Mi'ráj, as Bistami dares to call it. [Compare] 
nazla ukrà = isra' (Malati [bib. no. 2153- 


a], 105), or mithaq (Junayd, Da'waá). 
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Prophets—especially Abraham!5! and Moses!5?—in his ascent toward 
the divine vision, by passing through the same phases as they. 

The principal Muslim mystics contributed toward this dynamic syn- 
thesis of the Qur’an: Tustari!5? and Junayd!5* had preceded Hallāj in this 
direction, to be followed by Ghazili, 155 Kilani, 5° Ibn ‘Arabi in his Fusis, 
Rimi, 157 and Jili.158 

The originality of the Hallajian construction does not lie in the classifi- 
cation of the verses and the hadith referred to, a classification that is 
identical to that of his teachers,15? Tustari and Junayd; it lies in the con- 
clusion that he draws from them. He advances these various profiles of 
Prophets—Abraham meditating on the Resurrection, 16° Moses at the 
burning Bush, asking for the vision, 16! Muhammad on the mi 'yaj 162— 
not as models of increasing sanctification, but as mere prefigurations of 
the vision, becoming more and more translucent. Just as in Adam the 
Angels were shown a material prefiguration of the appropriateness 
worthy of adoration of the mystical union, so also, in Moses and 
Muhammad, believers see the sign of the Abrahamic vocation to the 
sakina ,1®3 the accession of the reason to the pure vision of the divine es- 
sence, which is the spiritual prefiguration of human denudation in the 
mystical union, 164 

The commentaries and reflections that enrich!65 his descriptions of 
their states are characteristic: they are exhortations calling on the siddiqun., 
those who have achieved within themselves the intellectual position of 


151 His conversion (Qur'àn 6:75-83). 


152 Cf, supra, p. 31. 183 Tafsir, 29. 

154 Dawa al-arwah ('uliw, duninw). 155 Ihya’ IV, 178 ff. 

156 Ap. Bahja, 53-70. Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Ru’ñs [bib. no. 370-h], 52-53. 

157 Mathnawi. 158 Insan kamil. 

159 And even to that of an Ibadite hadith (Dalil). 

160 Qur'àn 2:260. 161 7:142, 144. 162 17:1; 53:1-18; 94. 


163 Qur'in 6:162-165; which created a bond between Abū Bakr and Muhammad (cf. 
Qur'àn 9:40), since “between the siddiq and the rasiil there is only the precedence of the 
nubiwa," as the Salimiya say (Makki, Qiit. Il, 78; cf. 66); this explains the joke, told here, 
2, 112-113; Aba Bakr is Muhammad's spiritual successor. 

164 Sidq: loyalty of the tongue, whence tasdiq, acquiescence, consent of thought: t. in 
grammar, appropriateness of judgment, application of the attribute to the subject; 2. in law, 
rigorously to implement a contract (Kharraz, ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 216); 3. in mysticism, 
*God's sword on earth,” the permanent foundation of all mystical states (Muhisibi, ap. 
Luma‘, 217); to acquiesce to God in every situation (Junayd, ibid.). “The siddiq is the one 
who remains with God,” in the very statute that God has prescribed; created things leave 
no trace upon his conscience, “for him there is a relationship (nasab) with God by which he 
receives the graces. . .” (Hallaj, on Qur'àn 19:54, 56; cf. this edition, 1, 619. 

Wasiti says that the siddiqiya is the beginning and the end of the mystical states (Sarràj, 
Luma‘, 70). 
165 Taw. IV, 5; III, 7-11; V, 21. 
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these Prophets, their takhallug bi akhlaq Allah,196 to go beyond, toward 
union, by this transforming transposition which we have already spoken 
of. Many Hallajian texts examine how Moses was able to enter into 
dialogue with God (mukalama),167 but unable to reach the vision of pure 
essence. The first question had been debated for a long time. Jahm, the 
Mu'tazilites, and Ibn Kullüb affirmed, against Ibn Hanbal,16® chat Moses 
had not been able to hear, in itself, the uncreated Word. 

Hallaj’s solution for the second conforms with that of Hasan, Ja'far, 
and the Salimiya:!? Moses was able to perceive!?? only a transfiguring 
approximation of the vision in the form of an illuminated mass of crea- 
tures, !7! his mission being to preach the “Dalil,” God as Legislator. 

Muhammad's vocation led him further; Hasan swore that he had *'seen 
his Lord."!7? After Ta'far!7? and Ibn ‘Ata’, Hallaj shows also that 
Muhammad, by a special grace, was, in his isrã’, situated at the utmost 
limits of the created, and that his glance, detached for an instant from 
ordinary creatures,174 from Gabriel, and even from the dimly perceived 
form of Adam,175 plunged directly into an immense and incomprehensi- 
ble Essence, which, by his own admission, he was powerless to praise 
adequately.176 This single and negative vision definitively purified his 
faith and gave him the sakina!?? without uniting him with God, his mis- 
sion being to preach the “Madlāl,” the Judge who cuts the divinity off 
from the creatures, and not the Spirit who unites humanity with God.178 


3. Salat ‘ala’l-Nabi; Shafa‘a 


This helps us to understand Hallaj’s position on two well-known ques- 
tions, the “prayer to Muhammad,” salat ‘ald Muhammad, and ‘‘Muham- 


166 Qur'an 68:5; this volume, 130-131; cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Hilyat al-abdal. 

167 References ap. Taw., 163; corr. penult. line. 5 

168 “The One who spoke to Moses, the One who will question Jesus at the Judgment 
(ap. Radd., ms. London supp. 169, f. 13b). 

169 Taw. III, 8, 10; Hasan, ap. Baqli, Tafsir, f. 119a. 

17? Another recension: he saw. I 

171 Ja'far, Baqillani (against Ash'ari) ap. ‘Iyad, Shifa’ I, 157, 162; proposition X of the 
Salimiya, ap. Ibn al-Farra’ (Mu'tamad [bib. no. 2066-b], summarized ap. Kilàni, Ghunya 1, 
82); Moses is thus punished for having taken too much pleasure in the divine dialogue; this 
vision is the simurgh (thirty birds: sic, the true ancient etymology is Suma Mareghu) of the 
Persians (‘Attir). Taw., 164. E 

172 ‘Tyad, Shif?’ 1, 159, Thesis of Ibn "Abbas and of Asmā, daughter of Abū Bakr, con- 
tradicted by ‘Ayisha (a famous controversy). 

173 Bagli, Tafs. XVII, 1; "Iyád, Shifa’ I, 164, 165. 

175 Taw. Il, 7. 175 Sul, on Qur'àn 53:3. 


176 Taw. II, 8; idea taken up again by Haykal (Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf, 37a) and ‘Abdallah 
Qurashi (Sharh al-tawhid, extr. ap. Hilya, s.v.). 


177 Bagli, on Qur'àn 9:26, 
178 In Qur'àn 28:85, cf. this volume, pp. 125-126. 
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mad's intercession.” “Ibn Mansür said to a man: do you witness to the 
uniqueness of God when you hear the call to prayer? Certainly not; you 
create schism (alhadta!), as long as you unite,!7? in your witness, your 
attestation of God with your attestation of the Prophet, and as long as 
you do not separate them, attesting God in His unique majesty, and then 
the Prophet, for the sacred trust he has received (balagh) and for the salva- 
tion that you owe to him; it is in this way that consciences go astray in 
the beyond of difference, whereas God alone is. 189 Wasiti, his interpre- 
ter, is more specific: “Pray to the Prophet when your limbs toil under 
burdens (awqar),18! but in your heart reserve for him no special measure 
(migdàr). "182 The salt ‘ala al-Nabi is therefore not necessary, 183 and Shi- 
bli, reciting the shahdda, always stopped before "Muhammad rasül Al- 
lah,” saying, “If You did not command me to mention Your Messenger, 
it would be impossible for me to mention him.” In more subdued ac- 
cents, Ibn ‘Ata’ considered!*4 that the “prayer to the Prophet" (Qur'àn 
33:56)—attestation of his integration into prescience (wasla), when it is 
from God, intercession to obtain plenary indulgence (raf 4)!55 from him, 
when it comes from the Angels—could be, coming from the members of 
the Community, only an affectionate imitation of his support of the Law 
(mutaba‘a). To overemphasize it would divert hearts from God. 

At this same time!86 the salat 'ala'l-Nabi was introduced into public 
prayer (in the khutba) by the Fatimites, 18” and into private devotion by 


the Malikites?®® and certain Imàmites,!99 prior to the institution of the 


179 The Darqàwa pause again here at this place in the shaháda, —Sumnün (Tab. by Biqa’i, 
ap. Goldziher, RHR 1880, II, 263) and Khargàni (Gümüshkani, 104). 

180 Sulami, on Qur'àn 28:85. Cf. this volume, pp. 125-126. 

181 Which Sarraj relates to Qur’an 24:11 (Luma', 407). Odd-job men still do this today. 
Read bila wigar (Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis [bib. no. 370-b], 181); var. bil awtar (Sarraj, Luma’, 
407). 

182 Sulami, shocked by this phrase, asked ‘Abd al-Wahid Sayyari for an explanation of it, 
and was told: “Do you think you are benefiting him in some way by ‘praying to him’! You 
are only pursuing your own personal advantage; his is too high for his Community to hope 
to increase it. . .”” (on Qur'àn 33:56). 

183 Sha'ràwi, Lata’if [bib. no. 741-d] I, 124. 

184 Dagli, in loco; and on Qur'àn 24:47. 

185 Comp. Shafi'l, Tustari; this volume, p. 174. 

186 Formerly only tahiyat (formula according to Ibn ‘Ukkāsha ap. Malati; and according 
to Ibn Karrám ap. Dhahabi, Ta’rikh) were pronounced over him (and over the devout faith- 
ful). 

187 Protocol of the letters of the sahib al-khal in 290/902 (Maqrizi, Itti'áz |bib. no. 
2157A-b], 120): imitating him, ‘Ubaydallih introduced it after the adhan (Ibn Hammad, tr. 
Cherbonneau, JAP, 1885, p. 542), which Saladin, in reality, only preserved, at the fall of 
the Fátimites of Egypt ("Idwi, Buliigh al-musirrat, ch. VI). The Manár delayed (XXXII, 9; p. 
679) its insertion in the ädhān until the eighth century of the Hijra. 

188 Fadl al-salat ‘ala’l-Nabi, a work by Qidi Ismá'il ibn Hammad, uncle of Qàdi Abii 
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collective recitations by Hariri!?? and Jazüli.!?! Although Nawawi!?? 
claimed that this devotion was made binding by the Qur'an, the neo- 
Hanbalites and the Wahhabites denounced the idolatrous aspect of it. 193 

Shafa‘a, intercession. Muhasibi, who describes it, 194 places it after the 
Judgment: Muhammad, drinking from the cup with the other prophets, 
hears the cries of the great sinners of his nation who have died without 
repenting and who are being tortured; he leaves the banquet, and upon 
his request and in consideration of their faith, they are withdrawn from 
the flames. At first they appear with this inscription on their 
foreheads:195 “Jahanna-miyiin, ‘utaga al-Rahman min al-nar,” “The infernal 
ones, freed from the fire by the Merciful One,” but as a result of their 
entreaties this humiliating inscription is effaced, and they join the elect. 
Hallaj observes, “Who then intercedes with Him without His permis- 
sion? (Qur’an 2:255). And who could be the Intercessor with Him whom 
no one, other than Himself, either rejects or retains?"!96 Quoting this, 
Wasiti expands it in this way: “Who then will pray to Me to hear him? 
Who will believe in Me that I might direct him, obey Me, that I may 
preserve him, cease to preach so that I might make him sinless?"9? Inter- 
cession, proportioned to the degree of voluntary bondage of man to 
God, is only given to the Prophets!98 in a manner that is limited in exten- 
sions and intension. Muhammad's, correlative with the salat ‘ala "]-Nabi, 
is aimed only at the great sinners of his Community, and only those who 
have observed the Law, having believed in it on his word. It procures the 
created Paradise for them, but not the transforming vision. Such is the 
double restriction which, after Bistami,199 Hallaj brings?9? to the doc- 


"Umar (this volume, p. 205: ed. by Ibn al-Harrath (ms. Damascus, majm 38); hadith col- 
lected by Daraqutni (‘Idwi, loc. cit). 

189 Quds al- Tür, book by Ibn Junayd Iskafi (381/991): Tusy's list, 269. 

190 Cf. this edition, 2, 18. And Goldziher, WZKM, 1901, p. 43. 

191 Dala'il al-khayrat. 

192 'Idwi, loc, cit., comp. nevertheless Qur’in 33:43; 7:188. : 

193 Cf. the hadith, Lawlaka (Taw., 135) and Ibn Hajar, Durr mandid. In fact, this outward 
privilege is not accompanied by any inner sanctification, does not procure any access to 
God, since he remained inaccessible to Muhammad at the mi'raj. 

194 Ba'th wa nushür, ms. Paris, 1913, f. 196a ff. 

755 Thittdy.ov by E. Zigabenus. Cf. Hudhayfa (Hanbal V, 391). 

196 Sul. on Qur'àn, loc. cit. 

197 Bagli, loc. cit. 

198 And only to the saints in abundance: istighátha. 

199 "My standard is broader than Muhammad’s” (‘Attar I, 176). He prayed for all men, 
which Ibn al-Jawzi criticized (Namtis [bib. no. 370-b] X). 

22° We have not been able to find the original of the text by Hallàj, which Ibn ‘Arabi and 
Shadhili censure on this point (this edition 2, 330-331, 398-399). 
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trine of intercession formulated on the basis of Qur'àn 93:5 by Ja‘far, 
Tustari, and Ibn ‘Ata’ as defining the "great character" (khulug ‘azim) 
(Qur'àn 68:4) and the "design" (himma) especially intended by God in 
Muhammad: his mission of mercy, rahma (Qur'àn 21:107), restricted and 
limited.201 


d. Sanctity 


1. Its Definition; the Ghibta; Questions Posed 


The full realization of the Law is not required either of the chief execu- 
tive who sees that it is observed (since in private he can disregard it and 
allow it to be disregarded), or of the Prophet who decrees it (since, to- 
ward God, he is responsible only for its publication before all men, and 
not for its integral and universal application). By what may it be recog- 
nized among those faithful careful to observe the law? By the friendship 
of God, waldya, holiness. 

Walaya. 1) Qur'àn: the supernatural state of the elect? possessing the 
tuma’nina, namely the “martyrs” (those who died in the holy war); 2) 
Khirijites: the state?9? of those who refuse to tolerate an unjust govern- 
ment and even “‘if they are only three" rise up in the name of God, “sell- 
ing Him their lives" to avenge the Law (shira’ of the Shurat,?°* 
ahl al-da'wa like Abū Bilal Mirdas ibn Jüdir Rabi's);?°5 3) Imamites: a 
supernatural state emanating from the investiture received by ‘Ali at 
Ghadir,?°° by means of a sentiment of loving devotion toward 'Ali and 
his descendents, a pledge of predestination:?° only “Ali has perfectly in- 
terpreted the Law; 4) Sunnites: the privileged state, shahada, of those be- 
lievers who died fighting in the holy war,?99 thus giving their lives by 
obedience to the Law: “torch bearers under the Throne (of God).'209 
Hasan Basri extends this term to include “one who dies at the end of the 
fast, of a ghazw, or of the hajj’’;?1° then with the support of the idea of the 


201 A parallel hadith attributes the salvation of the 70,000 not to his shafa‘a, but to their 
own tawakkul (Bukhari IV, 78: riqāq). His intercession is a part of his prophet's “portion” 
(cf. Hallaj, supra, on Qur'àn 24:62); he does not have to pray for infidels (Qur'àn 9:80). 
Even more: neither Noah's prayer for his son (Qur'an 9:45), “nor Abraham's for his father 
(Qur'àn 9:114-115; 60:4), nor Muhammad's for his mother" (Ibn al-Jawzi, [bib. no. 370-b], 
X, ap. note 1, cf. this edition, 2, 20, 182) and for his uncle Abü Talib were received by God. 

202 This volume, pp. 28-30. 

203 Formally proclaimed (tawalli); Farq. 73. 

204 Taken up again in the mystical sense by Habib 'Ajami (Hilya, s.n.) 

205 Shammakhi, tr. Masqueray, 272, 355. 

206 This volume, p. 34. 207 Amana by Mughira. 

208 Ash'ari, loc. cit. [?], 86a. 209 [bn Batta, loc. cit. 


210 Makki, Quit. II, 120; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 215. 
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"supreme holy war" (the war against oneself) ,211 it was extended to in- 
clude “one who observes the Law with patience (sabr) and compunction 
(huzn).” But it was objected that God alone probes men's hearts and that 
believers can guarantee (shaháda) neither the election nor the holiness (nor 
the reprobation, bará'a) of anyone,?12 except for Hamza, Ja'far Tayyar, 
and the Ten Companions. 

A certain objective description of holiness nevertheless soon spread 
among the devout Sunnites; it is the hadith al-ghibta, on “those whom the 
prophets themselves envy, i.e., proclaim blessed."213 Here is Yazid 
Raqqashi’s formulation (d. 131/748): “I tell you that there will be people, 
neither prophets nor those who died in the holy war, whom the prophets 
and those who died in the holy war will envy because of the nearness of 
their station to God and the dazzling thrones reserved for them alone! 
Who are they? Those who will make Me loved (tahabbub) by the faithful, 
and will make them loved by Me... by ordering the Commandments 
(of my Law). . . .”214 In agreement with Hasan Basri’s hadith, ‘‘man 
‘ashiqani. . . ,"215 this tradition, taken up again by Ibn Adham?!6 and 
contemplated by Tirmidhi,217 proclaims that there are, among the mem- 
bers of the Umma, constantly humble, faithful people, received and loved 
by God, true "guides" of the straight way, pillars of society, which 
would certainly fall without them.218 Commenting on the hadith, 
“Commemorating the devout procures divine mercy," Waki‘ extols 
"these purified faithful, whom a holy fear causes to die, thus granting 


211 Ibn al-Mugaffa'; Antaki (ap. Hilya); Mu'tazilites. 

212 Ibn Batta ‘Ukbari, Sharh wa ibàna: Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 377, 31. 

213 Ghibta, envy, without jealousy = it is to say of someone “Tiba lahu! How fortunate 
he is!" These two terms (applied to Muhammad by Ibn Mas'üd; Malati, 234) are specialized 
in Arabic Christian liturgy. 

214 Makki, Quit, I, 222; it is the hadith qudsi no. 31 of the Nabhini collection (Jami). Cf. 
Aban (Qut, I, 222). 

215 This volume, pp. 36-37. 


?'5 In the famous text: “I will be his hearing and his sight . . . present at his night and 
familiar to his day. O Yahya! I will be the guest of his heart. . . . I will invest him with a 
mission (mab'ath) which will be envied by the Prophets and the Messengers. . . . Then I will 


command a crier to cry: 'Here is N, son of Z, saint and sanctified by God, His elect among 
all His creatures, whom He calls to visit Him to heal his heart by the sight of His face... .' 
AndI will satisfy your heart of your thirst to look at Me, and will renew your holiness each 


day, night and hour . , .”; theme taken up again by Dārānī (Qush. 18) and Faris (‘Awarif IV, 
278-279), 


217 Khatam, quest. 146. 


218 “Such men do not forget Me even when others forget; here are those whose word is 
the very word of the prophets, here are the true heroes, those whom I remember, when I 


want to strike the people of earth, to remove this calamity from them” (end of the hadith 
by Hasan). 
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them the shahada ‘uzmā.”?19 It is they, continues Muhasibi more pre- 
cisely, who care charitably for the Community in its illnesses;?79 they 
cure hearts of their sickness,2?! by reminding them of God's graces and 
goodness, and making them love God in persevering to serve Him in his 
Law and in patiently submitting to Him in his decrees, because they 
themselves, having renounced all, live in God's constant friendship. 

Thus are posed, as early as the second century of the Hijra, the funda- 
mental problems of holiness in Islam: khulla, friendship (of God); tafdil, 
primacy (of the saints over the prophets); istighatha, (fulfilled) invocation 
of the saints (abdal, spiritual pillars of the world); karamat, miracles of the 
saints. 

Khulla, the friendship of God.222 1) Rabah and Kulayb: the love of 
God, which should free the heart from preoccupation with forbidden 
pleasures, can lead, even in this life, to a full exemption from the Law, 
ibáha; this idea was censured by Khashish (d. 253/867).223 2) Ibn Hayyan 
and Yahya Razi: after a preliminary physical training called by Ibn 
Hayyàn tadmir al-maydan, the training of a horse in the racing ring, which 
is continued until one reaches a degree of indifference where myrrh and 
ground dates, vinegar and honey are equally good on the tongue, the 
mystic is free. In a milder statement, Yahya Rāzī says that ascetic perfec- 
tion is in any case compatible with the enjoyment of lawful riches and 
permissible pleasures. These ideas were censured by Khashish.?2* 3) 
These excessive and imprudent interpretations were repudiated by the 
constantly renounced lives of the masters in mysticism: huzn of Hasan 
Basri, tears of the ‘“‘weepers” (bakka’iin) like Salih Murri, ‘Abd al-Wahid 
ibn Zayd,225 and Darani. Muhisibi, Junayd, and their school meditate on 
the example of Jesus, “the Imim of ascetics in this world and of the sali- 
kuin in search of the life after death, whose benedictions are manifest for 
those who follow his steps,”226 “benediction for those who, following 
and imitating him, are led by him to abandon the world and prefer the 
afterlife,”227 and the example of “certain poor people from the Muhaji- 


219 Tha‘labi, Qatla al-Qur'an, ms. Leyden. f. 4a. M 

220 “He who comes to you, sick, because he lacks Me (‘alilan min fagdi), heal him 
(Muhasibi, Mahabba). 

221 Qur’ān 24:50. 222 A term clearly explained by Makki, Quit. II, 77, 78. 

223 Istigama, in Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 164, 166. NT 

224 Ibid., 165-166. [Jabir] ibn Hayyān is the only one named. But the other thesis is well 
known for having been repeated by Yahya Ràzi and the Karramiya (fadl al-ghina). 

225 See his sermons (Hilya, s.n.). 

226 Abū 'Uthmàn Maghribi (Sul. on Qur’an 19:31). 

227 Junayd (Baqli, on Qur'àn 19:31); cf. lines by Kashifi, Tafsir [bib. no. 1152-b] II, 81 
(tr. Herbelot, art. “Issa,” 462b). Cf. end of Qur'àn 5:50. 
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rūn”?28 among the Companions of Muhammad. They also affirm the 
necessity of an increasing denudation, until the time of death. Ibn ‘Ati’ 
adds to this the sign of desired suffering. Hallaj, in imitation of 
Muhasibi, calls this state ghurba, “the banishment”?29 of oneself by a 
more and more constant recourse to divine grace. For “in this world, 
there is no occupation (hirfa) more noble than begging. "239 “The Süfi is 
he whose substance is unified, whom no one answers for, and who an- 
swers for no one; he is the man who is totally surrendered to God, who 
accepts no food (without necessity), even in the city where he would 
have the greatest right to it.2?! He is the man who no longer has either 
teacher or disciple, preference or appreciation . . . ; a desert in a desert, 
his determination is to be undetermined; his indetermination is his real- 
ity, his name is his path, his distinctive sign is his burning, . . . his annihi- 
lation produces his glory. . . .”232 Thus is accomplished in man the word 
of obedience sworn for him at the Covenant, in an unceasing renuncia- 
tion, which creates the permanence of holiness, which Darani and Tustari 
denied because it was revocable at the first transgression (always possi- 
ble), and which Junayd and Tirmidhi affirmed a priori because it was a 
sign of a pre-eternal predilection.233 

Tafdil al-wali 'ala'l-nabi; pre-eminence of the saint over the prophet 
and, among the Imamites, of the muta‘ (Salsal) over the nabi and the 
Imam .?34 1) Qur'an: the two characteristics of the permanent inspiration 
of the saint:235 in him, the friendship of God (tuma’nina)—and for others, 
mitigations applied (rukhas) to legal prescriptions—are the beginnings of 
the hadith al-ghibta; 2) Rabah and Kulayb pose the question; Darani at- 
tempts a reconciliation,?36 but his disciple Ibn Abi'l-Huwwaàri got him- 


728 Yüsuf ibn Husayn Razi (Sul. on Qur'àn 6:6): allusion to the ahl al-suffa, accepted by 
Ibn Karrám and Tustari. 

_ 79 He is nicknamed “al-Gharib” (Taw. III, 1; VI, 20; cf. ms. London 888, f. 327a, 331b); 
it is the vocation of Yahya Qunayd, in Hujwiri, Kashf, 39); “expatriate,” like the pilgrim, 
who has a goal, not like the cosmopolite, who no longer has any (cf. this volume, p. 57, n. 
26). Whence the hadith by Ja'far, accepted by Muhasibi: “Islam began in exile, as he began; 
blessed are the exiles of the Community of Muhammad, those who have led a solitary life 
with their religion” (Wasaya, f. 3a). “The ascetic is an exile in this world, and the wise man 
is one in the next" (Yahya Razi, ap. Sh. Tab. I, 80; Nasrabadhi, ap. Qush, 66. C£ Tustari 
(Essai, 297, n, 8): Bukhari (Riqaq, 3); Isaac of Nineveh, tr. Wensinck, 36, 57. 

20 Bagli, Shath. 141 (cf. Asin, Logia D. Jesu [bib. no. 1725-d], no. 73). 


231 Shush. IV, 4; III, 53 (comp. Mutarrif, on the sa’th, in Sh. Tab. I, 33). 
232 Taw, V, 34. 


233 Hujwiri, Kashf, 225. 

234 Qummi, 399: al-Khidr, Moses, Joshua. 

295 See al-Khidr, Jesus, ahl al-kahf. 

236 By declaring that Yahya is superior to sā: comp. Qur'àn 19:15, where the divine 
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self banished from Damascus for teaching this pre-eminence;??? 3) Tir- 
midhi, who accepts it, effects a reconciliation through his idea of the 
“seal,” Khatam,238 by showing that Muhammad, "'seal of the prophets,” 
preaches the coming of a general absolute Judgment, the Judgment of 
“tongues,” where all men, prophets, siddiqiin, and common people, 
whether saints or not, will appear and give account of their public obser- 
vance of the Law; whereas Jesus, “seal of the saints" (Khatam al-awliya’), 
summons the mystics to prepare themselves to submit, with him, to 
another preliminary Judgment, a Judgment of “hearts,” reserved for 
those who must give account of their personal, inner use of grace (su "al 
al-sidq);23? 4) Ibn ‘Arabi perfects this classification, dividing the “Seal of 
holiness” into “Seal of absolute holiness” (Jesus) and “Seal of Muham- 
madian holiness” (the Mahdi);?4° 5) the pre-eminence of the saint is again 
upheld after him?*! by Ibn Zaghdün (d. 882/1477). 
The prophet has wahy (external hearing), and the saint has ilhām (inner 

inspiration).242 

Istighatha, intercession. Since intercession exists only in God, “the path 
(wasila) is from Me to you, and not from you to Me, without cause or 
claim; "243 it is the sanctifying union alone that channels at His will its 
plenitude through the saints to quicken the Community, which would 

erish of thirst244 without these "divine sources," "God's saints, by 
P . . 
whom the world is enlightened, because they are God’s lights in the 
world, the places of His attestations, the recourses ( ghiyath) of His faith- 
ful, the shelter for His creatures,” says Qasim Sayyàri.?*5 This is the doc- 
trine of the abdal, or hidden "pillars" of the Community;?*6 as soon as 
one of them dies, another replaces him in his mission.?47 It is a very old 
salam is in indirect style, for Yahya (as for Muhammad, with 19:34 where the salam is in 
direct style, for Jesus: thesis taken up by Baqi, in v.): Cf. Asin, Logia D. Jesu [bib. no. 
1725-d], no. 30; Ibn al-Jawzi, Narjis [bib. no. 370-e]. 

237 Sulami, ap. Ibn al-Jawzi, Nāmñs [bib. no. 370-b] X. 

238 Khatam al-awliya', quest. 13-15. A theory initiated by certain Khirijites, from Tàhert, 
won over to Milikism. 

239 Cf. this volume, p. 161. 

230 Qaysari, ms. Cairo, majm. 320, f. 162a; Sha'rawi, Kibrit [bib. no. 741-b], 237. 

241 The Salimiya repudiate it (Makki, Quit. II, 62). Hamawi accepts it (650/1252). Cf. Sh. 
Tab. Il, 69; Raghib Pasha, Safina [bib. no. 852-a], 121. 

242 Etymologically, wahy = a thud; and ilhdm = the action of causing to swallow (Land- 
berg, Arabica), 

243 Hallaj, on Qur’an 5:35; commented by Wasiti. Cf. Riw. XXVII. 

244 Hátim al-Asamm and Bistámi teach their disciples to “rescue their souls from hell" 
(‘Attir, Tadhkira, tr. Pavet, 175). Cf. Sahlaji, Nar [bib. no. 2199-a], f. 31. 

245 Bagli, Tafsir, f. 319b. 

246 Fully accepted by the Salimiya (Makki, Qit. II, 122). 

247 By permutation, badal. Badr ibn Mundhir Mughazili was reputed to be one of them 
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doctrine, taught by the Salimiya and the Hanbalites; Qatada, who 
counted forty of them, said he hoped that Hasan Basri had been one of 
them.?48 Various theories increased their number, while complicating 
their hierarchy, with specifications concerning residences; the "Supreme 
pole,” the ‘‘ghawth,” residing in Mecca, according to Kattàni.24? 

Karamat, miracles of the saints.259 1) Absolutely denied by the Mu'tazi- 
lites, Abü Hanifa, Isfarà'ini, and also denied by the Imàmites (Naw- 
bakhti), who reserved them for their Imàms;25! 2) accepted as verified 
experimentally by a majority of the Sunnites and by the Hellenists;?52 
These “miracles” presented the danger of having attributed to simple be- 
lievers without investiture the privilege of the mu jizat, peremptory pub- 
lic miracles, which the Qur'àn seemed to reserve for the Prophets. Two 
restrictions were laid down to qualify them: a) since the saint has no offi- 
cial mission, his miracles did not have the power to “force” the adhesion 
of believers;?53 b) since the miracles of the Prophets are the mark of an 
external investiture, they are signs of jurisdiction over other people,?54 
whereas in the case of the saint, miracles reveal an inner transformation, 
an ecstasy (sukr) of grace.255 


2. Hallaj’s Teaching of Devotion to the Community 


To the Sunnites belongs the honor of having loved their brothers, the 
believers, members of the Muslim Community, more sincerely than the 
Khárijites, who exterminated them to avenge justice, or than the Imàm- 
ites, who excommunicated them to preserve legitimacy. As far back 
as Hudhayfa, the suhba—this spirit of fidelity to the Community, of com- 
pagnonnage, of sincere mutual aid among believers—is part of their ethos; 
it is a development of the Qur'ànic ta’lif al-qulüb.256 With Hasan Basri, it 


(Hilya, s.v.), and Ibn Bashshàr was considered "mustakhlif* (= Pole) by the Hanbalites of 
their time (Farra’, Tabaq. Hanáb. |bib. no. 2066-a], s.v.). 

*48 Suyüti, Khabar dall (extr. ap. Machriq XII, 199). Tabarani’s recension (loc. cit., 202) 
replaces Qatida by ‘Ubada and Hasan Basri by Hasan, son of ‘Ali. 

249 Sh. Tab. I, 110; Haytami, Fatawa [bib. no. 742-a], 232. 

250 For Hallaj, a miracle is a supernatural intervention, which actually permutates sub- 
stances (qalb al-a‘yan: in Qur'àn 22:18); for the Hellenists, Ibn Sind and Ibn Rushd, it is a 
natural event, an alteration of the second kind (Istihála, cf. this volume, p. 50, n. 176) pro- 
oa by the union of the Active Intellect with the human will (cf. Gauthier, Ibn Rochd, 

, n. 2). 

75! [bn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 400. 

252 Ibn Sina, Isharat, 135. 

253 This edition, 2, 397. 

254 List ap. Suhrawardi (Jadhb [bib. no. 363-h], 31). 

255 This edition, 1, 291-292, 294-295; 2, 185. 

256 Qur'àn 9:72 and 5:56; 8:64. 
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is distinguished by the pooling of food supplies among sincere believ- 
ers,?57 by the refusal to share the food of people living on question- 
able resources (shubuhat)?58 or propagating condemnable innovations 
(bida*).25? It is a will to “live together,”2©° it is a rule of life, it wishes to 
remember the Companions of the Prophet only to share their unanimous 
faith, without entering into their dissensions.261 This "common life” 
also associates the living with the dead of the community, encouraging 
prayer for the latter?8? to compensate for their deficiencies, and as ‘Abd 
al-Wahid ibn Zayd did, to pay their debts.263 It is this common life, 
stronger than party spirit, which established at Basra, among the disci- 
ples of Hasan Basri, Ibn Sirin, Bunani, and Yazid Raqāshī, the humble 
group of ahl-al-sunna wa'l-jamá'a,?6* “people of the tradition and of the 
collectivity,” the historical origin of Sunnism, with Ayyüb Sikhtiyàni, 
Yünus ibn ‘Ubayd, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Awn, and Sulayman Taymi. During 
succeeding generations the majority of the group attempted to define its 
unity in legal form (ijmd’‘, istishab),295 but a fervent minority specified the 
tradition of a prayer dedicated to the entire Community, especially at 
Mecca, on the Day of Sacrifices.?56 

Murra Hamdani had greatly increased his supererogatory rak'a for the 
Community as the dissensions worsened between sahaba, of the yawm 
al-dar at Siffin.?67 Ibn ‘Iyad said, "If my prayer were received (mustajaba) 
by God, I would pray only for the sultan, because in that way one prays 


257 Qur'àn 24:59-61. 

258 Antaki, Shubuhat (ms. Sprenger); Muhisibi, Makasib. 

259 A private blacklisting and not the open hostility that the Mu'tazilites wanted 
(mujahadat al-fásiq). Ayyüb Sikhtiyani blacklisted the Mu'tazilites. 

260 Hasan saw with Farqad Sabukhi and Ibn Wasi‘ (Taghr. I, 366): what Ibn Dinar did not 
dare (Sarraj, Luma‘, 425; Makki, Qat. II, 4; Taghrib., 316). Bakr ibn Khunays (Dhahabi, 
I'tidal [bib. no. 530-d], s.v.). C£ the corporations (this edition, 2, 30). 

261 Whence the prohibition to read, copy, or assemble the narratives on Siffin, the war of 
the Camel, and the murder of ‘Uthmin: edicted by Abū Qutába, Yünus ibn ‘Ubayd, 
Hammad ibn Zayd, Thawri, Ibn Asbāt, Bishr Hafi, Ibn Hanbal (Ibn Batta, Sharh, in fine). 

262 Visits to cemeteries (corpus of the texts for and against ap. Barkawi, Risalat al-ziyára). 

263 [bn Junayd, Shadd al-izar [bib. no. 591-a], 16. And expiate their sins (Tustari, Tafsir, 
39; Bistami; Nari), 

264 See lists ap. Essai, 168, 169; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtaliq, 101. . 

265 Schools of the Dirariya (pupils of Yazid Raqashi), Bakriya (pupils of ‘Abd al-Wahid 
ibn Zayd and of his nephew), Karramiya (pupils of Ibn Adham and Shaqiq by Ibn Harb), 
Silimiya (pupils, by Tustari and his uncle Ibn Sawwar, of Thawri). 

266 Abū 'Abbàd Ramli had anxiously wondered how all the pilgrims assembled at ‘Arafat 
would be pardoned (Ibn "Arabi, Musamarát (bib. no. 421-2] II, 59); Misri, then ‘Ali ibn 
Muwaffaq (ibid., 1, 218; Qut. II, 120-121) admitted that al! the pilgrims would obtain a sort 
of “jubilee indulgence” for their sins (cf. Ibn Hajar, Quwwat al-hujaj: against Ibn al-Jawzi) 
because of the merits of some of them. 

267 Jahiz, Bayan III, 67. 
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for the good of all,"268 for '*God's hand is with the collectivity,”26 he 
said, taking up Hudhayfa's profound expression. Ma'rüf Karkhi recom- 
mended that the following prayer be said ten times a day:?7? “Oh God, 
bring peace (aslih) to the Muhammadian Community! Bring it consola- 
tion! Have mercy on it!" Ibn Hanbal required that “remaining patiently 
under the banner of the Sultans . . . without rebelling when they??! sin or 
are unjust, one must pray for their well-being (du'a bi’l-salah), for their 
good has You as its object. "27? Muhasibi shows us how his conversion to 
Sunnite mysticism grew out of his grief at the sight of schisms tearing at 
Islam.273 

With the Karramiyian concept of the Covenant,?7* this Sunnite spirit 
of mutual aid became apostolic and universal. Bistami, with paradoxical 
vehemence, prayed for Jews, for all men, for the damned,?75 as well as 
for Adam,?76 which the Hanbalite Ibn Bashshar (d. 313/925) also did.277 

It seems to have been with Hallaj that this doctrine reached the balance 
of maturity; for him, devotion to the Islamic Community is charac- 
terized not only by the persevering observance of the precepts of the Law 
and submission to the actual authority, but by the apostolate of hearts 
and visiting the unfortunate: not only the orthodox, but the schismatics 
and above all the Qarmathians,?7? not only Muslims, but infidels and 
idolators; in his prayers he intercedes not only for his friends, but for his 
enemies. Furthermore, he went so far as to express publicly??? in 
Baghdad in 296/908 the astonishing desire to die accursed for the salva- 
tion of all. It is undoubtedly this, more than his assertions on the trans- 
forming union, that made his son Hamd admit that he could only half- 
way understand his doctrine.28° 


268 Ap. Ghulam Khalil, Sharh al-sunna [bib. no. 2075-a], attributed to Hasan Basri by 
Nābulusī, Berkévi commentary, II, 309. 

?9? Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 143; cf. Thawri, ap. Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhad. [bib. no. 421-a] I, 
172: salah al-Umma. 

270 Suyüti, Khabar dall, extr. in Machriq XII, 204. 

271 Sic. Cf. Ibn 'Iyàd (ap. Muhàsibi, Makdsib, f. 101). 

272 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 370, 389. 

273 Wasaya, 2b. 

274 This volume, p. 105. 

775 Dhahabi, I'tidal [bib. no. 530-d], s.v. 

276 Sha‘rawi, Lata'if al-minan [bib. no. 741-d] I, 127; Tab. I, 76. 

277 Parra’, Tabaqat al-hanabila [bib. no. 2066-a], s.v. This universalism, weakened by Jili, 
tends, with the moderns, to be reduced to a simple negation of the eternity of hell. 

278 Cf. this edition, 1, 508. 

279 In the markets; Ibn ‘Ata’, his friend, had noted a hadith: “He who praises God in the 
markets, only one time, —God praises him, a hundred times” (cf. Muhisibi, Ri'áya [bib. 


no. 2166-a], 149b; apocryphal according to Ibn al-Jawzi, Mawdii‘at [bib. no. 370-1]). 
280 This edition, 1, 12. 
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How had it formed in his mind? It is possible to catch a glimpse of this 
process?! in the collection of his Mundjat, "*ecstatic prayers," probably 
compiled by Faris.282 In this collection there are certain texts that reveal 
an early desire to belong only to God, to offer himself to Him in place of 
all His creatures. Other texts show it, in the full ecstasy of union, becom- 
ing agonizingly aware of the conflict of Islamic Law with the mystical 
graces, the distinction between divine precept and divine counsel, more 
bitter still than that which separates the decree from the precept.?8? He 
thus glimpses the possibility of execution, and faithful to his doctrine of 
sanctification by suffering, he conceives and manifests, ever increasingly, 
the desire for it, not only to become united with God in death, but also 
out of respect and gratitude for His Law. He asks to die, immolated in 
sacrifice by the Law, like the legitimate victims of the “Id al-Qurban ,2* 
thus using his respect for Islamic legislation as a decisive proof ?55 of this 
love that he felt for all Muslim souls, happy to die by the hand of those 
whom he desired to save. God would no longer be able to curse them 
because he, their victim, pardoned them. 


I came to look for Hallàj one night;296 he was praying; I stood behind him, and 
when he had finished he said, “Oh my God, You are the One hoped for in any 
happiness, the One called on in every anguish, the One invoked to fulfill every 
need; it is from You, from Your immense pardon, that we await all absolution 
and all remission. You know, and we do not know, You see and we do not see. 
You anticipate the secrets of men's consciences. Personalities are Your creation, 
You have authority over all. As for me, with what I have found of the fragrances 
of Your love and of Your approaching, I scorn the highest mountains, I despise 
both earth and heaven. By Your truth! If You sold the joys of paradise for a sec- 


281 By judging it differently from a contemporary English esotericist and theosophist, 
who calls it “an absurd indiscretion, an obsession with charlatanism.” 

282 This volume, ch. XIV. 

283 This volume, p. 119, n. 150. 

284 This edition, 1, 542-544. 

285 This should be emphasized. In Islamic jurisprudence, as Snouck has pointed out, the 
gadi, very strict in pressing civil action and seeing to it that individual rights are respected 
(hugiiq al-dami), strives, out of indulgence (Qur’an 48:29), to render null and void canonical 
action intended to effect respect for the rights of God (huqñq Allah): he generally refrains 
from applying the legal sanctions (hudiid) laid down in the Qur'àn, as inapplicable to the 
guilty party, considered to be canonically irresponsible at the moment of his transgression 
(cf. this edition, 2, 50, lines 4-5), and he applies only a simple correction (cf. this edition, 
1, 475, lines 25-27: fa‘zir). Example: theft: restitution ([sanction], ádami) and cutting the hand 
off ([prescription of] Allah). Cf. ‘Aba Yüsuf Kharàj, tr. Gagnan, 263, 271, 251 ("say no"). 
After Muhàsibi, who had reminded the faithful, in private, that he must first of all consider 
himself to be responsible to God, Hallaj reissued the same affirmation in public, offering 
himself to prove it. 

286 Akhbar, no. 44. Cf. Ibn Sam'ün, ap. Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhad. [bib. no. 421-3] II, 134. 
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ond of my time or for a breath of my unimportant breathing, 1 would not buy 
them! And if You revealed hell to me with the various punishments which it con- 
tains, I would count it for nothing in comparison?" with the state You put me in 
when You hide Yourself from me. Ah! blot out the transgressions of all creatures 
(a‘fi ‘an al-khalg), and do not blot out mine! Have pity on them, and do not pity 
me! I do not address You for myself, I do not speak to You of what is my due, do 
with me what You will.” Then he began again to pray, recited the Fatiha, then he 
recited to verse 27 of sūra 24:25: “They do not worship God, Who sees what is 
hidden in the heavens and on the earth, and is acquainted with it;” he gave a loud 
cry, and then said: “That is the cry of someone who does not know God. He who 
loves, the lover who is sincere and worthy of loving Him, must he not feel 
shame, until the time when he is united with his Beloved?" 

I entered Hallaj’s home, said Ibrahim Hulwàni,?98 between maghrib and ‘isha’ 
and found him praying. ... Then he cried: “Oh God of gods, Lord of lords, You 
who are ever free of torpor and sleep (Qur'an 2:255), give me back my ‘self’ so 
that these servants will not be tempted on my account; ah! You are myself, and I 
am Yourself! between my hecceity and Your ipseity there is no longer anything 
in the way of difference except the contingent and the absolute. . . .” Then he said 
to me: "Oh Abd Ishaq! Do you not see how my Lord imprints His absolute on 
my contingency so that it is consumed in Him, and I no longer have any attribute 
except the attribute of the Absolute, and the articulation of my speech (nutqi)28? 
then springs from this (divine attribute?). Now all creatures, being contingent, 
articulate only the contingent; if therefore I speak according to the absolute, they 
will ban me, they will accuse me of deadly sins, they will excommunicate me and 
will set about to have me executed. But they are forgiven for that, and they will 
be rewarded for all that they do to me.” 


Various texts indicate that Hallaj probably foresaw, and in a more pre- 


cise way, the imminence of the legal sanctions that would be brought 
against him.299 


One day, said Ibn Fatik, I came to where Hallaj was,??! in his room; I came 
unannounced, and someone had preceded me. He was praying, his forehead 
touching the ground, and this is what he was saying: “Oh You Whose drawing 
near encircles my skin, and whose mystery drives me back to the distance which 
separates the absolute from the contingent, You radiate before me so much that I 
infer that You are all (that), then You deny Yourself in me to the point where I 
testify that You are nothing (of all that)! And it is neither Your distance, which 
would support (me), nor Your drawing near, which would help (me), nor Your 
war, which would destroy (me), nor Your peace (silm), which would reassure 
(me)! When he became aware of my presence, he straightened himself up and 
said to me: "Come in; you will not disturb me." I went in and sat before him. 


287 Lit.: I would mistake it by comparing it. 
288 Akhbar, no. 7. 


289 C£. this edition, 1, 157. 
290 This edition, 1, 56-57 (Akhbar, nos. 15, 22), and the narrative by ‘Abd al-Malik Iskaf, 


centenarian, to Harawi (Jàmi, Naf. [bib. no. 1150-a], 170). 
291 Akhbar, no. 3. 
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And his eyes, shining like two burning coals, were bloodshot.?9 He said to me, 
“Dear son, some men give evidence in my favor, saying that I am a saint, and 
others give evidence against me, saying 1 am godless. Now those who call me 
godless are dearer to me and dearer to God than those who maintain that I am a 
saint.” “Why, master?” “Those who call me a saint do so because they think well 
of me, whereas those who call me godless do so out of zeal for their beliefs. 
Now, the man who zealously supports his beliefs is dearer to me and dearer to 
God than the man who shows regard for a creature.” Then he added: "And you, 
Ibrahim, what will you say when you see me hanging on the gallows, put to 
death and burned? That will be the happiest day of all the days of my life regard- 
less." Then he said to me: "Do not stay. Leave now, trusting in God.” 


He in all probability came to the point of desiring this ignominious 
end, which he foresaw. “Oh Abū Bakr,” he said one day to Shibli,?9* 
“give me your hand for the important work which we have ahead of us; 
work for my execution.” ‘When God loves one of his faithful, He incites 
others to hate him!29^ , . . But what is happening? . . . The number of 
those who hate me is growing smaller295 now. . . .” Let us remember his 
solitary prayer, spoken one night over the grave of Ibn Hanbal:??$ '', . . 
Do not return me to myself after having torn me away from myself, do 
not show me my ‘self’ now that you have hidden it from me; multiply 
the number of my enemies in Your cities, and the number of those who 
seek my death among Your faithful! . . ." Abū [Miisa] ‘Imran ibn Musa 
tells that a certain Basrian,297 who had been hostile toward Hallaj up 
until that time, resolved to come to beseech him to pray for the bealing 
of his brother, who was in his death agony. Hallaj answered him, smil- 
ing: “ ‘I will pray for him on condition that you continue to speak ill of 
me, even more than before, and that you accuse me of godlessness, and 
that you incite men to seek my death.’ Astonished, I remained silent. He 
sprinkled a little water on a bowl, spat upon it, and said, ‘Take no notice 
of that which does not concern you, but only of the acceptance of your 
condition.’ —‘So be it.’ " And after his brother's cure, Hallaj confided to 
him: “If God had not said, ‘Certainly, I will fill hell with angels and men, 
all together’ (11:119; 22:13), I would cast my glance toward hell,29? so 
that a sweet fragrance might pass over its inhabitants. ...' " 


292 Akhbar, no. 9. 

293 ‘Attar, Tadkhira II, 140, lines 18-20. 

294 Akhbar, no. 36; this edition, 1, 284-286. 

295 Qalla; perhaps a preferable variant to zalla. 

296 Akhbar, no. 5; this edition, 1, 283. 297 Akhbar, no. 54. 

298 Var: I would spit into hell (basaqa, instead of nazara). Cf. Marie des Vallées (1590, d. 
1656, Coutances) and her vow (J.-L. Adam, Le mysticisme à la Renaissance, Coutances, 1893, 
p. 73; according to the D. J. Endes, 1.III, c. 10, § 33). Exod. 32:31, Rom. 9:3. 
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It is not for himself alone, nor out of love of God alone that he desired 
death; the death that he sought was a legal execution, for the good of the 
members of the Islamic Community. Addressing the crowd in the al- 
Mansür mosque at Baghdad, he announced, "Know that God has made 
my blood lawful for you;2?? kill me, then! . . . You will be rewarded for 
it," he explained, *'for you will in this way have fought for the faith, and 
I will die a martyr39? . . . there is no more urgent task for Muslims than 
my execution. Know that my execution will be the accomplishment of 
the sanctions decreed in conformity with the Law; for whoever has 
transgressed it, must submit to them." 

In the night preceding his execution,??! he prayed and complained to 
God about his fate; then after coming to understanding and acceptance, it 


was “‘for these souls, whose witness is going away . . . ,"9? that he shed 
tears before God: 


I cry to you: Sorrow! For these Hearts, so long ago cut off 
From the clouds of divine revelation, where wisdom gathers in oceans . . . 


Standing before the gallows, he prayed this prayer: ‘‘. . . Here are these 
people, Your worshipers, —they are gathered to kill me, out of zeal for 
You, to be pleasing to You? , . , pardon them! If You had revealed to 
them what You have revealed to me, they would not be doing what they 
are doing, and if You had hidden from me what You have hidden from 
them, I would not be going through the ordeal that I am undergoing?9* 
- « 4" For a time on the cross he experienced the anguish of being aban- 
doned: “Oh my God, why do You not show Your love, to the one (here) 
to whom wrong has been done in You?”305 but when the hour of death 
arrived, and the appointed time: “What the ecstatic desires, the solitude 
of the Unique One, alone with Himself 1306 

'These are not legends embellished at a later date; this is the direct im- 
pression that his martyrdom made on his immediate disciples, which 


299 This phrase is not in contradiction with his declaration to the judges, after hearing his 
sentence (this edition, 1, 547); one is addressed to the crowd, whose ignorant zeal is pardon- 
able, the other is addressed to the doctors, whose treacherous exegesis is condemnable. 

309 Akhbar, no. 50; this edition, 1, 289. 

301 This edition, 1, 13 f£. 

os On the dry wood, not on the green wood. 

°° Cf. the technical meaning of the word qurba (Qasimi, Usiil, 58). 
) oe no. 1; this edition, 1, 600; comp. the other vision, ap. ms. London, 888, 

305 Cf. S. Maria Magdalena de Pazzi, Fr. tr. I, 169. 

306 This edition, 1, 613. 
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caused them to dream,3°7 and which they did not dare to publish after- 
wards, preferring, by a suitable legal fiction, to include in his principal 
work, the Ta’ Sin al-Azal, his alleged dialogue with Satan, then with 
Pharaoh,?99 making Hallaj one of the damned??? whose confessions be- 
lievers are authorized by the Qur'àn to meditate. 

Nasrabadhi (d. 367/982) was the first to formulate the lesson contained 
in this kind of death. He said to Sulami: “If there is a (fraternal) love that 
forbids (the Muslim) to shed (Muslim) blood, there is a (divine) love that 
commands (the Muslim) to shed it (i.e., his own blood) by the swords of 
Love (asyaf al-hubb), and this is the supreme love.’”’31° 

‘Abd al-Qadir Kilani celebrated this supreme love in lyrical terms:?!! 


A flash of lightening from the pre-eternal Majesty has crossed the sky of wise 
men’s hearts, a breeze from the perdurable gardens has caressed the sense of smell 
of the spirits of the ecstatics, the floral colors of holiness have painted the corollas 
of the consciences of the seers. And their reasons are embarked on the “In the 
Name of God” sea to reach its banks and to land on the beach “of the Clement 
One, the Merciful One,” in order to return enriched with the unique pearls of the 
Divinity, conquerors of the pre-eternal treasures, masters of the gift sought by 
Moses on the night of the “Show me,” and contemplators, from the heights of 
the Sinai of their search, of the light of the divine glorifications shining on the 
assembled crowds of wise men. To die while fighting to conquer His love, this is 
worth an entire life! To live, if only for an instant, with someone other than Him, 
that is really death. . . . If He executes you with the sword of His love, in this world 
that shall pass, He will grant you, at the end of life, this ransom: “Living with 
their Lord, Who nourishes them Himself.” 

Near to the spirits of certain sons of Adam, the cup-bearers of eternity had 
brought goblets of the wine “Am I not (your Master),” in the solitude of the 
parlor “If their Lord takes them (aside).” It is the Host who has intoxicated them, 
not the wine. . . . One of the wise men drank a drop of this wine, which the 
Angel of destiny had poured for him like a melodious confidence, and his spirit 
danced for joy among the guests, Sinai trembled with desire??? at the flash of the 
lightening of the transfiguration, he looked at the secret of the Beloved and cried, 
overcome by the superabundance of his tenderness, “Anā’l-Haqq!” Another 
guest, in a state of intoxication, cried, “Subhani!” And a whole swarm of spiritual 
birds left the cages of the visible bodies and soared on the wings of desire in the 


307 On his “generosity”: ibid., pp. 632-636 (comp. Akhbar, no. 3), and this edition, 2, 343, 
no. 19 (a theme studied by Amin al-‘Umari, after Abü'l-'Abbàs Mursi). 

308 Taw. VI, 20-25. 

309 Cf, the qasida chosen by Ibrahim ibn al-Junayd, author of the Kitab al-ruhban, as epi- 
graph: "Monks' sermons, narratives of their actions; —veracious announcements, coming 
from damned souls . . .” (Hilya, life of Muhammad ibn Ishaq Kūfi). 

310 Baqli, on Qur'àn 3:29; this edition, 2, 208. 

311 Ap. Shattanawfi, Bahja, 70-71. 

312 The dry earth trembles under the sudden shower (Qur’an 41:39). 
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firmament of the lover's lament . . . desiring to forage on the Sinai of eternity 
the grains of vision. But against the doves of their desire, here are the sea eagles of 
the Almighty Power shouting out vociferously: “Who is, in the heavens and on 
the earth, if God does not wish it. . . ?"' (Qur'àn 27:87) [Or, according to the first 
recension:] Intoxication?! took hold of the atoms of their essences until the dawn 
ofthe Law of Muhammad rose, and shone, in the east of the sky of his apostolate, 
informed of the grace of the secrets of the Mystery by the pre-eternal Majesty. 
And Muhammad hailed those intoxicated by love and awakened those mag- 
netized by the word to remind them of their pact with Him in the solitary night 
of the “Am I not (your Master). "314 


One could also quote various passages by ‘Izz al-Din Maqdis??!5 and 
Jalal al-Din Rüm1.316 We will merely give here, in extenso, a very beauti- 
ful chapter of the Mirsad al-'ibàd by Najm al-Din Razi (d. 654/1256), 


where Hallaj's voluntary sacrifice is examined with penetration:3?7 Book 
III, chapter XX: 


To unite with the divine presence, without becoming absorbed in it or separated from it: 

The being ofthe sincere lover produces a scent of fire, so that the entire human 
tree,?18 outwardly flesh, but (spiritual) kingdom of God inside, burns and blazes. 
Then the fire makes all the parts of the being of this tree luminous, the entire 
being of the tree becomes an incandescent fire, so that all that was tree is now a 
fire of live coals. It is here that the true mystical union is accomplished. 

Along with the green wood, Satan3!9 also becomes the prey of the essential 
fire, which draws fire from green wood for you; —God, who “gives you fire 
from green wood" (Qur'àn 36:80),32° who cries, “‘it is I who am the fire, not the 
tree, without the tree's knowing it." The cry went up from the banks of the right 
hand wadi, in the blessed valley, from the tree “Oh Moses, it is I, God...” 
(Qur'àn 28:30). 

Poor Husayn Mansür! While the divine fire smouldered under the tree of his 
being, without yet consuming his members, “I am the Truth!" sparks flew out of 
it. As other men (immoral men, his enemies) were standing nearby, Husayn, 
who was ablaze with the very clemency of the All-Powerful, asked for their sal- 


313 After “, . no wine." 


314 Night of the Covenant. 
315 This edition, 2, 400. 

_ 316 Mathnawi [bib. no. 1111-a] (comm. Angirawi II, 113), lib. II, $ 22, v. 79: “the bap- 
tism of God" (Qur'àn 2:138), is the vessel that is colored by the divine personality, “He”; 
he who falls into it says, “I am the vessel"; do not criticize him; it is the same as saying “I 
am the Truth." He believes he is the color of fire, when he is only iron (in the forge), so be 
it... . But when gold is turned to red, on the whole, his only words are “I am the fire!” “If 
you doubt it, try it yourself. . . . Place His own face on my face, then Iam only one. Adam, 
surprised in God's light, was adored without blame by the Angels." 

317 Cf, Farghàni, Muntaha [bib. no. 508-2] 1, 356. 
318 Symbol of the human being destined to be the vessel of election, the "burning bush" 
from which the divine voice arises. 


31? Here, the type of all sinners, the "dry wood" (cf. Luke 23:31). 
320 Concerning the resurrection. 
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vation by means of these “I am the Truth!" sparks, and thus made himself their 
intercessor. For you must know that this fire is such that both he who is in it and 
he who is near to it are equally blessed by it. “Blessed is the man who is in the fire 
and he who is in the vicinity of it" (Qur'àn 27:8). Oh Husayn! this fire in you is 
blessed! As for those who are near to you, it does not nced to burn them, it will 
be a benediction for them as well: 

For my friend, I am benediction, and for my enemy also. 

. . . In fact, not only did Husayn Mansür sacrifice himself, but putting himself 
ahead of malicious men, he attempted to obtain their pardon and placed his phys- 
ical being in the fire, between them and the fire, saying, “Oh my God! Since You 
have consumed my humanity in Your divinity, by the right of my humanity 
over Your divinity, I ask You to have mercy on these men who have conspired to 
have me killed. "521 

Certainly it is not in every tree of the human condition that the fire of sacrifice 
comes to set ablaze such aloes,322 which rise into the air in this way, perfumed 
with mercy, asking to be a benediction for those men also. 

Oh Husayn! when this fire of Our love was ignited in your human tree and 
when “I am the Truth!” sparks flew forth from it, since your personality was not 
consumed, these sparks diffused some of its smoke. But when you became the 
prey of the fire in the entire tree of your being, and when the form of your mold, 
the smoke of your self rose up from it and disappeared, when the ashes of your 
body were burned by the fire of Our grief, —We commanded that they be 
thrown into the waters of the Tigris, and We then raised the pierced veil that hid 
the beauty of your perfection. Upon the surface of the water the smokeless fire of 
your being wrote for all to see “God! God!" . . .323 


3. Hallaj's Resemblances to the Qur'ànic Model of Jesus 


The Qur'àn presents Jesus, from his birth, as identical to the Spirit of 
God, by whom Mary conceived him: he is the model of holiness through 
the mystical union, and the only vivifying miracles mentioned in the 
Qur'an are, as Ibn ‘Arabi has noted, the work of this Spirit, through 
Jesus. It is therefore natural that the contemporary Muslim public, hear- 
ing Hallaj preach about the life of mystical union, would have tried to 
find in him the Qur’anic physiognomy of the Christ. The latter gave life 
to birds of clay,324 cured the man born blind and the leper, brought the 
dead back to life, revealed to men the food with which they nourished 


321 Cf, Akhbar, no. 1 (supra, 1, 600). 

322 Cf. the yanjūj (supra, 1, 15, n. 84). 

323 Cf. Saint Teresa, Moradas IV, 2. Cf. Ghazali on the ‘id (Jawáhir, 43). The poetic image 
was taken up again by d'Annunzio (Martyre de saint Sébastien, 27): “If 1am the wheat of God 
. . . And if I am the testimony of the new Word, the flame’s purity must reduce me to 
numberless ashes, to be scattered to all the winds that carry the good grain to the straight 


furrows.” . 
324 The bird is the Qur’anic image of the resurrected soul (this volume, p. 164). 
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themselves, and the food that they hid in their houses:??5 he confirmed 
the Mosaic Law and modified the observance of it with several exemp- 
tions.326 All of these characteristics are also found in Hallaj,327 with too 
many unexpected details and based on too many independent sources for 
this model configuration to be explained as a later transfer by an ingeni- 
ous forger. Attended by angels who bring to him, as to Mary in the 
Temple, “summer fruits in winter, 328 Hallaj extinguishes the sacred fire 
of the Mazdeans,329 a mission reserved for the Messiah; and arriving in 
Jerusalem, he lights up for a moment the lamps of the Holy Sepulcher,339 
“which are lighted only at the following dawn,” Holy Saturday.33! 

As we have seen, these material resemblances are founded in an 
explicitly recorded doctrinal similarity; it was in meditating on the 
example of the Qur'ànic Christ that Hallaj had defined holiness as a per- 
manent union with the divine “Kun” (fiat),33? acquiring through ascesis 
and humility this increasing unction of graces within. It is this which the 
Muslim generation that had known him has eminently noted by the con- 
formities of his legend, related circumstances, attributed intentions. 

Moreover, what is known of Hallaj today casts more than just a 
shadow of external resemblance cut from the pattern of Jesus' life and 
examples. Through meditation, certain Muslims have gone more thor- 
oughly into their common characteristics: one could mention, for exam- 
ple, the narrative in which the vizir Hàmid is shown exonerating himself 
before the condemned man, like Pilate, where the crowd of witnesses 
cries, “may his blood be upon us! "333 This narrative is presented in such 
an original setting that the comparison is even more irresistible with the 
Passion of Christ, this other voluntary victim of crucifixion.534 This 


325 Provisions = resources of the body (and of the soul). Hidden in the house (and in the 
hearts); cf. this edition, 1, 116-119, 124, 155, 157, 160, 161, etc. 

326 Qur’an 3:49-50. 

327 Taw. IV, 5; and cf. n. 4. 

328 Comp. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘Iqd (bib. no. 2090-a] IIT, 261. 

329 This edition, 1, 122-123. 

330 Ibid., p. 121. It concerns the well-known “‘sacred fire" of the Greeks, at the dawn of 
Holy Saturday (Jahiz, Hayawan [bib. no. 2125-e] IV, 154; Jawbari, ap. Machriq; Mas'üdi, 
Murij II, 405; XII, 194; De Goeje, S. Brandan, p. 55; Sepp, Jerusalem I, 549; Vincent, 
Jerusalem VI, 229; Asin, Escatologia, 274). 

331 "Qanadil qad awqadāhā min al-sahar" (Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, ap. Ibn al-Qalinisi, Ta’rikh 
Dimishq [bib. no. 2110-a], ed. Amedroz, 68) 

332 This volume, pp. 44, 110-111. 

333 This edition, 1, 505-509. 

935 Comp. the verse Qur’an 42:18, spoken by Hallàj while he was dying, with the verses 
43, 61-63, which portray Jesus as the "Knowledge" whose manifestation is reserved for the 
Hour (= the last Judgment). See here, infra (the supplement of the Jesus/Hallaj table). 
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parallelism which, from the beginning, actually caused a renewal, for 
Hallaj, of the various hypotheses of substitution??5 imagined for the 
crucified one of Calvary, remained in honor among the Shadhiliya in the 
form of a singular maxim by their second founder, Abi'l-Abbàs Mursi (d. 
686/1287), on a famous expression??6 of Hallaj. As for the meaning of the 
sentence [of Hallaj], ‘ala din al-salib yakün mawli, “it is in the religion of 
the cross that I will die," that meant that “he would die in his own reli- 
gion,” because he was indeed “put on a cross" (salib = masliib). It is as if 
he had said “I will die in my religion; which is Islam"; and he indicated 
thus (moreover) that he would die on a cross, which is what actually 
happened.'??7 

In fact, from the disjointed lineaments of this biography that have been 
unearthed thanks to the unconscious curiosity of the annalists and to the 
blind passions of adversaries and partisans, there emerge the elements of 
a real conformity, of a configuration, with the Christ. This typical effigy 
of the Qur'ànic Jesus struck by legendary history, this ideal symbol of 
martyrdom consistent with the Christology of Süfism—Hallàj appears 
before the observer as a strangely living image of the real Christ as we 
know him,%8 an original image, certainly, with his marriage, his seces- 
sion from the other mystics, his apostleship among the Qarmathian 
Shi'ites and among the infidels, his long and so hypocritically legal trial. 
It is an image powerfully modeled on the surface, in the concerted 
dramatization of his life, and the exquisite figuration that surrounds his 
death: brutal politicians, remaining undecided or scepticalj??? corrupt 
doctors of the Law, implacable or indifferent; powerless disciples, either 
timorous or sold out;349 observers touched with emotion, compassionate 
women, faithful hearts.341 Their simple grouping, the correlation of 
their gestures, reveal the secret intentions of these onlookers who be- 
come gripped, enlightened, and searched, to the depths of their souls, by 
the flame of this central light which they observe, and which judges 
them. 


335 Cf. this edition, 1, 590 ff. 

336 Ibid., p. 290. 

337 Sha‘rawi, Lata’if al-minan [bib. no. 741-d] II, 84. 

338 “Christus in martyre est" (Tertullian, De Pudicitiá, 22). Cf. the Libri II de conformitate 
vitae B. Francisci ad vitan D.J. C. R.N. (1385); in chap. XL of Bartolommeo Albrizzi of Pisa 
(d. 1401). Cf. also the curious essay, strangely worded, by the Orientalist Guillaume Postel 
(d. 1581): Demonstration . . . (de la mission de) Jeanne de Lorraine (1563 - ms. Paris, fonds fr. 
2113, ff. 1252-1532). 

339 Hamid, Ibn ‘Isa, Muqtadir. 

340 Ibn Dàwüd, Abū ‘Umar, Ibn Buhlūl; Nasr, Shibli, Qasri, Dabbàs, Awariji. 

341 Ibn Khafif, Shaghab, Fátima, Hannüna; Ibn ‘Ata’, Shakir, Firis. 
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THE LEGAL CONSEQUENCES AND 
THE OBJECTIONS RAISED 
TO THIS DOCTRINE 


I. THE CONSEQUENCES IN CANON LAW 
(Furi* al-Fiqh) 


a. The Subordination of the Prescribed Rites 
to a Rule of Life; 
the Guiding Principles of the Rule 


It has been customary in recent times to reduce the cultic life of Islam to a 
merely external observance of rites, to the strict fulfillment of certain so- 
cial rules, the five -fara’id or ‘required duties": profession of faith, canoni- 
cal prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, statutory alms-giving. 

I have mentioned earlier! that at the outset Islamic worship, generally 
speaking, did not appear to be that strictly limited to a ritual literalism, 
and that the early Sunnites in particular required above all the practice of 
a minimum of moral virtues, thus outlining a kind of “rule of life” 
intended for the entire community. Along with certain rules that were 
practical and material, temporary and external (the five required duties), 
they explicitly decreed various permanent restrictions (wara‘) designed 
to discipline both the body (rules of dress, silence) and the mind (prohib- 
ited subjects of thought and conversation), and, in addition, certain ex- 
piatory works of charity (manásik).? For these Sunnites, Islam was prima- 
rily adab,3 “sociability,” “civility” in the broadest sense, hence a "rule of 
life." 

For a long time, this early character of the cult remained quite pro- 
nounced among the Hanbalites—those hashwiya who as late as the sixth/ 
twelfth century were being criticized by the formal intellectualism of the 


1 This volume, p. 36. 
? See collections of sunan enumerated b "ihrist, i i 1 
e collec y the Fihrist, in particular that of Ibn Abi Dhayb, 
159/775 (Fihrist, 225-231): “salāt, tahāra, sawm, zakāt, manāsik.” 
, Islam consists in being of a naturally upright character,” corrected ‘Ikrima, thus lean- 
ing toward Mu'tazilism (Ibn al-Jawzi, Paris ms. 2030, s. v.). Cf. Bukhari, Rigag IV, 72 ff. 
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Hanafites for “giving equal weight to fard, sunna, and nafal,"* in other 
words, for maintaining the interdependence of the external rites, the 
manner in which they were to be practiced, and the supererogatory 
intention. 

Such was the distinctive cultic feature common to the disciples of 
Hasan Basri as well as to the Bakriya school,5 to Ibn ‘Ukkasha,® to Tus- 
tari, to Ghulam Khalil, and to the first Hanbalites,? up to the fourth/tenth 
century. Since the third/ninth century,® however, Shafi'i? and Bukhari 
had given precedence to the five required duties as being characteristic, 
necessary, and sufficient signs of the Muslim profession. 

The attitude of Hasan and of Ibn Hanbal is that of the early mystics, 
and also of Hallaj. The main point for them is not to debate the external 
form of the rites,!! although they adhere to certain details (enumerated 
below),!? nor to dwell on their original meaning, even though they 
study the symbolism of the rites, 13 but to examine their effect upon the 
conscience of the practicing believer. 

The rites are not the essential element of religion, but constitute its 
means (wasd’it); they are the instruments provided by God for attaining 
realities (haqa’iq). This is the doctrine set forth so perfectly by Hallaj.'* 
The observance of the rites, the manner in which one performs them, is 
more important than their literal substance; the intention, the spirit one 
puts into them, takes precedence over their textual apparatus. And [this 
doctrine] calls for catechetical elaboration; it involves a moral method, 


ri'àya,15 a “way,” tariga. 


4 Nasafi, Bayan al-madhahib, in fine. 

5 Hasan's faridat enumerate four of the fard’id: with nine rules for thought, thirteen for 
social practices, and twenty-seven for the personal virtues; Hasan himself enumerates eight 
social functions: fasting, prayer, pilgrimage, spiritual retreat, alms giving, holy war, barter, 
and arbitration ‘adl wa sarf: Ibn al-Jawzi says that it is = farida wa nafila; (Talbis, 106), along 
the same lines (Ibn Batta ‘Ukbari, Sharh wa ibana, in fine. Cf. Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 58; 
Farq, 201. 

6 Creed in seventeen articles (Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 28-29). 

7 Obligatory feature of the mash 'ala'l-khuffayn, etc. (Malati, 368, 374, 383). 

3'The Druzes, whose immediate predecessors, the Batiniya, branched off from the 
common trunk before this period, still keep seven fara’id = the five classic duties, plus rida’, 
taslim. [For the main body of the] Shi'ites: five plus walaya, imāma. : 

? Abū Hanifa has another heterogeneous list of eleven social duties. Shafi’l’s system, quite 
formal in the choice of the five fard’id, nevertheless gives more emphasis to the importance 
of the "intentions" of the “consciences” in the study of rites than that of Abü Hanifa. 

10 Eliminating from the cult, in spite of Malik, the imitation of the acts of the Prophet, 
which were only qurba and adab (Qisimi [bib. no. 2188-a], 58). 

11 Consequently they are apt to practice, out of tutiorism, the talfiq, or “mixing of the 
rites,” which is what Ghazali (Mazari) and Sha‘rawi were later reproached for. 

12 Infra, $ 1, b (pp. 226-228). 13 Infra, $ 1, c (pp. 228-229). 

14 This volume, pp. 149-150. 15 Ibid., p. 36. 
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Thus the mystics do not become fully involved in the ongoing debate 
among legal experts over the criterion for choosing!$ to adopt this or that 
rite: the istishab,!? which is the permanence of authority, the total accept- 
ance of the traditional deposit without question or experimentation, the 
acceptance of a rite that one must practice and uphold because it has been 
received as it is by an arbitrary decision (Shafi‘i, Ibn Hanbal, Dàwüd); or 
the Hanafites’ istihsdn,18 the appreciation through divine and human rea- 
son (fahsin al-'agl) of the superior causes and rightness of the divine 
commandment; or Malik’s istislah,1? the divine and human appreciation 
of the practical motives and positive social benefits?? that may be attrib- 
uted to this Qur'anic recommendation. To be sure, through tradi- 
tionalism and tutiorism,?! mystics tend to prefer the first criterion, but 
they also resort, a posteriori, both to symbolism, in order to make all the 
forms of the rites acceptable to reason, and to asceticism, so that their 
will may benefit from all the requirements of the rites. 

The ultimate realities to be attained are the "fruits" that zealous ob- 
servance of the religious acts produces in the soul, by training it in certain 
virtues (mu amalát) and by guiding it by certain signs (ishárat). But not for 
these virtues and signs in themselves, but for God, toward Whom they 
lead the soul. 

The guidelines of this method, sketched out by Muhisibi, clearly de- 
veloped by Hallaj, are underscored in the following list of precedences: 


a) for the observance of the rites themselves: ri 'áya = khidma > 'ibada.?2 


Obedience is superior to observance (all of the mystics; contra the 
‘ulama’) 23 


15 It is God who designates the ahkam, who in turn judge one thing good and another 
forbidden. 


17 C£. the search for the afdal (Ibn Hazm III, 164). Cf. Farq, 285 (Abū Bakr). And this 
volume, pp. 182-183. 

15 Cf. the Mu'tazilite search for the ahsan (tahsin, this volume, p. 60). 

19 Cf. the Mu'tazilite search for the aslah (Ibn Hazm III, 165, 171, 181). 

?? Idea of the Community: “salah al-kull” (in Qur'àn 24:54), but without irja* (cf. this 
volume, p. 233). The true, invisible jamá'a of upright souls (ahl al-infirad, ibid., p. 62. 

21 The mystics, and Hallaj in particular, are tutiorists (cf. this edition, 1, 63); cf. 
Kalabadhi: “for the points discussed among jurists, the mystics adopt al-ahwat: for exam- 
ple, if the lawfulness or unlawfulness of a thing is discussed, they choose the unlawful as- 
pect” (Ta‘arruf, Oxford ms., f. 63b). 

22 Maqdisi explicitly draws this principle (Safa, 36) from a hadith, applied in Taw. VI. 
Misrī orders one of his disciples not to say his prayer (‘Attar, Pavet tr., p. 109). Hermits 
give themselves permission for not going to the mosque on Fridays. 

?3 Antaki, after Bagli I, 78; Wasiti, after Baqli I, 244, 245; draws from this; ‘indya azaliya 
takes precedence over td‘a (Sh. Tab. I, 98). 
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Sunan > fará'id.?* The practice of the rites is more important than 
the letter of the rite (Hasan and most of the early mystics; contra the 


Hanbalites). 
Niya > 'amal.?5 The intention is greater than the action itself (Hasan 


Basri, Tustari; contra the Zahirites). 


b) for intellectual reflection as applied to the cult: ibaha > tahrim.?° 


Permission precedes interdiction (Hanafites, Qarmathians, Ibn Mu'adh, 
Ibn ‘Ata’; contra Antaki,27 Ibn Hanbal, Junayd, ‘Izz Maqdisi). 

Tim > 'agl.?9 Knowledge (revealed) is superior to intellect (human) 
(Hanafites, Hanbalites, and mystics; contra the Ibadites, Mu'‘tazilites, 
Imàmites, and philosophers). 

Raja’ > khawf.29 Hope is superior to fear (Yazid Raqàshi, Thawri, Ibn 
Hanbal, Ibn Mu'adh, Tustari and the "*Murji'ites"); contra Hasan and the 
**WNa'idites."' 

Khulla > 'ubüdiya.99 The friend is greater than the servant (Rabah, 
Kulayb, Qarmathians; contra a majority of the Sunnites). 


c) for the ultimate realities (aqá'iq) of the virtues to be acquired: 

Shukr > sabr. Giving thanks is better than being resigned?! (Muhasibi, 
Tirmidhi, Ibn ‘Ata’, Ruwaym; contra Junayd and Ibrahim Khawwas). 

Ma'rifa > ‘ilm. To understand is greater than to know?? (Murji'ites, 


24 Already, “the Sunna rescinds the Qur'an" (Sháfi'i, against Ibn Hanbal). 

25 Cf this volume, p. 59. The Shafi‘ite method is more favorable to this than the 
Hanafite: intention, in Hanafism, merely means “premeditation of the ritual act,” and in 
Sháfi'ism, “moral orientation of the will.” Cf. wajh. 

26 This volume, p. 183. 

27 Dawa’; cf. Sarraj, Luma‘, 424. 

28 This volume, p. 59; cf. Taw. 187, maxim by Abu ‘Ali al-Katib (corr. according to 
Goldziher, Der Islam IV, 167). 

29 Ghazali, Ihya’ IV, 118; Makki, Qr. II, 213 ff. 

30 This volume, p. 207. : 

31 Or, according to the customary formula, “The rich man who gives thanks is superior 
to the poor man who gives up." Cf. this edition, 1, 91. This thesis was upheld by only 
twenty or so mystics and theologians: Karramiya (Mutarrif, Ibn Abrl-Huwwiári, 
Muhāsibī, Ibn Karrām, Ibn Mu‘adh, Ibn Qutayba, Tirmidhi, Ibn ‘Ata’, Ruwaym, Ibn 
Sam'ün, Daqqiq, Ibn Abi’l-Khayr), and more recently by Shadhili and Mursi, whereas the 
opposing thesis received the support of the majority of the doctors (Aba Dharr, Hasan, 
Sa'id ibn Musayyib, Shaqiq, Ma'rüf, Bishr, Bistami, Junayd, Ibrahim Khawwás, Ibn 
Salim, Sàmarri, Ibn Khafif, Sulami, Sarraj, ‘Abd al-Qahir Baghdadi, AN Suhrawardi 
(Fada’il, ms. Waqf Must. Eff. 463, appendix); and more recently, ‘Izz Maqdisi, and Ibn 
Daqiq al-‘id). See Qat., 208-211; Fihrist, 185: Sarraj, Luma‘, 411; Hujwiri, Kashf, 22, 25, 
etc.; ‘Awarif IV, 257; Subki III, 239; Jami, 43, 89, 478, 479; Burhàni; Zuhra, passim; Sh. Tab. 
I, 75. In support, Hallàj notes that “the heart is more hardened in comfort than in adver- 
sity" (in Qur’an 39:22; cf. Tustari, Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 25-26). 

32 This volume, p. 59; and Taw., 156. 
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Ibn Kharram, Muhasibi, extremist Imàmites; contra Junayd and Ibn 
Rushd). 


Mahabba > iman. Loving is greater than believing. (Hallaj, Riw. VII; 
contra the hadith adopted by Bukhari). 34 


b. Ritual Practices Peculiar to the Mystics 


Without moving in a parallel direction with the four orthodox madhahib 
and giving birth to a legal "school" in the true sense of the term, as the 
‘Alid34 tradition did, the tradition of the Süfi teachers vigilantly pre- 
served the observance of certain distinctive details in the external fulfill- 
ment of the required duties. Mentioned in the Faridat attributed to Hasan 
and in the Ta'arruf of Kalabadhi and the Wasaya of Ibn Khafif, they have 
been formulated as a body of doctrine in the Safwat al-tasawwuf of Ibn 
Tahir Maqdisi.35 The following list of these practices invites comparison 
with certain episodes in the life of Hallaj: 

Dress: stif36 — dyed and patched clothing?? — Turkish slippers. How 
to gird one's head and loins? — the wearing of beard and moustache.39 

Ablutions: ghusl, out of tutioristic^? precaution: beforehand. 

Contrition: the complete act*! — formula “ya Rabb."42 

Pilgrimage: go on foot, without provisions (zad) or mount (rahila);43 
otherwise kaffara; obligatory ‘umra;44 the fast of the day of Arafat is prac- 
ticable at other times also.45 

Fasting: supplementary.4$ 

Retreat: i‘tikdf (evolved into khalwa). At Mecca, Hallaj practiced this 
during the 'umra^? (a vow of the type of Abū Isra’il Mula’, criticized ap. 


33 This volume, p. 106; and Qush., ed. Ansari II, 124. 

34 Cf. "Imámites et rites ismaeliens" (Ibn Hammiàd, tr. Cherbonneau, JAP, 1855). 

?5 See also Sha‘rawi (‘Uhtid wa mawáthiq), Haskafi; and the attacks by the jurists at Ist- 
anbul in the seventeenth century (against Siwási) and at Cairo in the nineteenth century 
(against Sanüsi). 

3$ This edition, 1, 102-105, 508. 

37 Ibid., pp. 102-104, 

38 Ibid., p. 572, 

?? Shibli cut them (Sarraj, Luma’, 148); cf., in contrast, the calenders. 

4 This edition, 1, 63. 

41 Mandar, XXII, 63; the formula is Ibn Adham's (Ihya' I, 233). 

?? Recommended by Ibn Abi'l-Dunya (Manar, loc. cit.). This edition, 1, 509. 

43 Note that the proposition on 1, 549 ff (supra) omits, as do the Hanafites, the fourth rukn 
(sa'), and that it specifies only seven of the thirty-one specific points of the Hanbalites 
(without the four arkan, five wajibat and fifteen sunan). Cf. Kilàni, Ghunya, 11. 

44 This edition, 1, 108-109, 

^5 The beginnings of Hallàj's theory on the transference of pilgrimage (ibid., pp. 541 ff). 

46 Ibid., p. 108. 47 [bid 
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Malik, Muwatta’ II, 377; Bukhari, no. 29, Aba Dawid, Sunan II, 195 — 
Goldziher). 

Ordinary prayer: the two previous rak'a, out of tutioristic precaution. 
Always preceded by ghusl and wudit'. 

A program of optional prayers: wird, pl. awrad:48 two rak'a (of one verse 
each), then salam,49 rukhsa,99 and du‘a (in the form of qunüt?! + 
tashahhud52), with no mention of the Prophet or salat 'ala'l-nabi.5? In 
rhymed prose.5* 


IN the “common life" (mu ‘ashara), the mystics claimed, in addition, cer- 
tain traditional “dispensations” (rukhas) of very ancient origin." Here isa 
brief list of them, based on the lists of Sulami and Maqdisi,5® and with 
references to corresponding features in the life of Hallaj: 

Tark al-kasb,57 the right to renounce all trades,*® to live in perpetual 
pilgrimage (siyaha) and as a beggar (su'al). 

Taqsim, distribution among the “comrades” of the gifts and offerings; 
this was called ‘‘gasama Tarsiis.”’5° 

The common meal; the meal was blessed beforehand, and a thanksgiv- 
ing was said at the end.®° Especially to be honored was the bread, which 
is “consecrated” food, 5! and also salt.62 The oldest person at the meal is 


48 Ibid., pp. 63, 118, 283, 572, 599-600 (cf. prayer of the Prophet on yawm al-Ahzab, 
according to Muzani [Subki I, 242]). 

49 Radd. 

50 Taslim. Ibn Abi Zayd, tr. Fagnan, 38. Tirmidhi, ‘Mal [bib. no. 2234-b]; prostration 
atoning for possible omission. 

51 “Bihaqq.” Attenuated formulas: Shibli (Khark., f. 215a), Daqqaq (Qush., 173). 
Nusayris: bihaqq hadhihi quddas al-bukhür . . . (incense of Mary in the Temple). 

52 “An turzigani” (Ghazali, Ihya’ [bib. no. 280-a] I, 216). 

53 C£ this volume, p. 202. Contra: Shibli (loc. cit.) and Ibn Abi Zayd (loc. cit., 36-37). 

54 A custom disapproved of apart from the khutba. 

55 This volume, p. 208. 

56 Sulami, Jawami' adáb al-siiftya [bib. no. 170-c]; Maqdisi, Safwat al-tasawwuf. 

57 Var.: inkar, tahrim al-makdsib. 

58 Assumed by Shaqiq (Makki, Qiit II, 295), Abū’l-‘Atāhīya (according to Săli), the Kar- 
rimiya, and Sifis of Baghdad; rejected by Muhāsibī, the Salimiya, and Malamatiya. Cf. 
this volume, p. 110. 

59 The allusion here (I, 202) is so clear that Magdisi's ctymology, attributing it toa 
shaykh from Jerusalem, a native of Tarsus, seems false. In reality, the matter of the Tarsus 
lands, which, having been conquered without capitulation, had been allotted as fiefs instead 
of being given to the Community (under al-Mahdi: see Antaki, Shubuhat), is possibly the 
source of this name. Mention could be made here of the mystical transference of an illness, 
from Junayd to certain of Nüri's disciples ('Attár, Tadhk, [bib. no. 1101-c], Pavet tr., 205); 
cf. 'Ulwàn [bib. no. 519-a], 76. 

$9 Maad. 59, 70. 

$1 This edition, 1, 517; and Maqd., 68. 62 Maqd., 72; this edition, 1, 516. 
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the one who begins.® There is a meal called ‘urs, ‘‘marriage feast," eaten 
on the anniversary of the deaths of the most revered members of the 
community .64 

Sama‘, a spiritual concert, a session of recitation (dhikr), in which the 
chanting inspires ecstasy ( faqd al-ilisas)65 and dancing (raqs) among the 
listeners.96 Two other ''dispensations," definitely suspect, the rending of 
clothes (tamziq)®’ and the nazar ila'l-murd,99 do not appear in Hallaj’s 
biography. 

Da'wá, the public preaching of the mystic’s doctrine.5? 

Mizah, the right to jest,7° to make plays on words. 

Hallaj sums up the qualities of the mystic as follows:71 “He whose 
heart is of a piety tested by God; who for his coat of arms has the Qur'àn; 
for a cloak, faith; for a torch, meditation; for perfume, piety; for canoni- 
cal ablution, contrition; for bodily hygiene, only the use of the lawful 
acts; and for ornament, continence; he lives only for the life to come; he 
cares for nothing but God; he keeps himself constantly in the presence of 
God; he fasts until death, breaking the fast only in Paradise; he espouses 


only good deeds; his only treasure is virtue; his silence is contemplation; 
his gaze is vision." 


c. The Symbolism of the Rites 


Various texts by Hallaj dealing with the symbolism of the legal ‘‘pil- 
grimage" have been translated above; they may be compared to two long 
and rather curious passages by Shibli and Husri.72 


6 Magd., 50. 

$* Arnold, India. Ibn al-Jawzt, Nāmīs [bib. no. 370-b]. 

55 'This edition, 1, 286. 

66 P., [st ed., p. 313. $7 This edition, 1, 600. : 

$8 This volume, p. 165. Special rísála by Ibn Tahir Maqdisi, and text by Sulami (quoted 
ap. Ibn al-Jawzi, Namiis [bib. no. 370-bj XI). 

5? This edition, 1, 295. Begun, very informally, by Ibn Mu‘adh, Misri, and Abū Hamza, 
then Junayd (Makki, Qut. I, 166) 

79 This edition, 1, 291. To twist the true meanings of words. 

71 After Sulami on Qur'àn 49:3, It is a direct imitation of the hadith of Jesus (Logia [bib. 
no. 1725-d], no. 44, ed. Asin Palacios), reproduced in the risala said to be by Hasan Basri: 
"My food is hunger, my sign, fear [of God]; my garment, the sf; my mount, my leg; my 
candle at night is the moon; in winter my fire-lighter is the sunrise; my fruit and my per- 
fume are what the earth sends forth for the wild beasts and the tamed animals. Born with 
nothing to call my own, my wealth exceeds all riches" (Hilya, s.v.). C£. Ibn Karràm's rule 
Mr p. 260, no. 5) and that of Tustari (Tafsir, 61). Y Hamadhani, P. ms. sp. 1851, 
. 44a. 

7? Baqli, Tafsir 1, 105-106 (of Qur'àn 3:89) and II, 57 (of 22:27); Ibn ‘Arabi, Musamarat 


[bib. no. 421-a] I, 186-187, 358; Hujwiri, 326, 329; ‘Ulwan (d. 936/1531), Jawhar mahbük 
[bib. no. 519-a], 58. 
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In a Persian translation from before the fourteenth century there is a 
short text, given as being by Hallaj, on the symbolism of the fifteen at- 
titudes called for during the canonical prayer: “to rinse out the mouth is 
to acquire sincerity; to sniff up water is to renounce pride . . . to create 
the intention (niya) is to perceive God; to stand up straight (qiyam) is to 
take part in the divine permanence, within the hangings of His tent; to 
prostrate oneself (rukii*) is to isolate oneself in the divine aloneness; when 
we raise ourselves up again (i'tidal), eternity turns towards us. . . .””° 

In addition to the fairly limited symbolism of the canonical rites, mys- 
tics prior to Hallaj had introduced an extremely complex symbolism. A 
list of these symbols, provided by Tirmidhi, gave me the opportunity to 
trace their historical development in a previous study.7* The following 
are known to be Hallaj’s favorite allegorical themes: the wine and the cup 
(intoxicating with mystical joy),75 the virgin (= the inner conscious- 
ness),76 the bird (= the soul that rises from the dead), the moth and the 
candle,78 the sea and the pearl,7? the crescent moon.®° 


d. The Final Reality of the Rites 


The degree of reflectiveness with which the rites are performed is more 
important than a mechanical subservience to every detail of the acts. This 
discipline of intention gradually trains the soul, familiarizing it with the 
virtues; and these virtues, by means of certain indications, guide it to 
God. In the final analysis then, the five rites result in leading the soul into 
God's presence. The mystics, who voluntarily add supererogatory ob- 
servances (nawafil) and prayers to their obligatory duties, tend to view 
even their obligatory duties as pure acts of thanksgiving in which the to- 
tally free and thankful heart offers itself to God by its own vow ,8! follow- 
ing the established means and appointed hours. 

Their position is therefore similar to that of the Qarmathians, who 
teach®? that “all of the obligatory duties (fard’id) are actually supereroga- 
tory (nafila) and not obligatory, for they are an expression of gratitude 
addressed to a Benefactor. God does not need the servitude of His crea- 


73 1261 = ms. Kópr. 1589 § XXIX. 

74 Cf. Essai, p. 88, and Shabistari, Gulshan-i-raz [bib. no. 1129-a]. 

75 Origin: Misri, this volume, p. 41. 

76 Ibid., p. 19. 77 Taw. IV, 5. 

78 This volume, p. 8. Cf. hadith al-farash by Ghazali (Ihya’: ap. Murtada, Ithaf [bib. no. 
862-a] IX, 94; cf. Asin, Tahafut, 191-194). 

79 This volume, p. 69. 80 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

81 Hallaj, on Qur’in 36:61; Wasiti, in Bagli, Tafsir II, 173. 

82 Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 35. 
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tures; therefore, worship is a thanksgiving, and he who wishes to, offers 
it; he who does not so wish, does not offer it; we are free to choose." But 
the main intent of the mystics is very different from that of the 
Qarmathians, as has already been stated above.9? Thus, the formalistic 
criticism of Ibn Bábüya, Ibn Hazm,* and Ibn al-Jawzi,®> which accuses 
the mystics of preaching the suppression of the five obligatory duties, is 
tendentious. It was an appeal to the secular arm, because the orthodox 
legal schools had advocated sanctions against the omission of these social 
duties.86 In his own life, Hallaj had always been exceptionally strict?" in 
the fulfillment of his obligatory duties. What one must remember, and 
what his adversaries used against him, is that his teaching presented the 
canonical rites of Islamic worship as external signs of a rule of communal 
life as temporary signs of a legal discipline. They were to be observed as 
ordinary collective procedures of asceticism, having no sacramental 
character of themselves, not conferring grace ipso facto, and destined to 
end? at the time of mystical union and in Paradise. 


1. Hallaj’s Understanding of the Shahada 


Hallàj's position on pilgrimage,9? fasting,?? alms,?! and prayer?? has 
already been examined; it remains to set forth in detail his attitude to- 
ward one of the basic features of Islamic worship, the shahada.9?* u 

It has been pointed out above that the shahada, " [There is] no divin- 
ity°* — except God,"95 should not be thought of as a complete and 
homogeneous judgment, but as an "exception," istithna’, in other words, 
a condensed parable; and that, as such, this heterogeneous sentence could 
have a useful purpose and a meaning, without having, a priori, either an 


83 This volume, pp. 194-196. 

84 [Bib. nos.] 160-a, 241-a. 

35 This edition, 1, 547 f£. 

86 Especially Hanbalites (Farq, 133) and Zàhirites (Hazm III, 229, 236, 247). 

87 This edition, 1, 63; 2, 44; 3, 139, 157. 

38 Or to be transformed. Wasiti, for his part, exaggerates and leans toward Qar- 
mathianism: al-tà'at fawahish: al-wasa’it “ilal al-du'f (Baqi I, 114; II, 127). 

89 This edition, 1, 540 f£; which becomes a vow of immolation. 

°° Ibid., pp. 509-515; which becomes a vow of abstinence. 

?1 Ibid., p. 547 f£; which becomes a vow of poverty (faqr). 

?? Ibid., 3, 289; which becomes à vow of obedience (khidma). 

°3 Which becomes a thankspiving. 


94 "La ilaha” is the vocalization preferred by Sibawayh (semi-Mu'tazilite school of 
Basra); “lā ilahu” by the school of Kufa. 


?5 Syn. kalimat al-tawhid. The first member is called "negation" (nafy) and the second 
"affirmation" (ithbar). This volume, pp. 88-89, 
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intrinsic convincing force (logic) or an intrinsic (real) sacramental effi- 
cacy.6 

Various Khirijites, disciples of Abū Bayhas,9” had ascertained that re- 
citing this formula earnestly and attentively was not enough to make a 
true believer. After the veto of Sháfi'i, in opposition to certain tradi- 
tionists,98 a devout Mu'tazilite, Murdar, declared the shaháda of certain 
heretics?? to be unacceptable and worthless. And Ghazali found a hadith 
in which Jesus, called upon by Satan to recite the shahada, answers, '"This 
sentence is true, but I shall not repeat it after you, because under the guise 
ofa pious work it tries to trick me with ambiguities (on your behalf). 109 

The early Islamic grammarians had maintained, out of a fideistic 
positivism, that the sentence was homogenous’ and had claimed that 
what the negation of the first member is aimed at is the real existence 
(wujüd) of the divinity, not the pure idea (= essence, mahiya) of divinity 
in itself.19? This gave the shaháda an immediate ritual efficacy, sanctioned 
by various hadith cited in Muslim and Bukhari. 1° 

After the Mu'tazilites (usiliyiin) became aware of the process of elab- 
oration of the concept in the thought, #4 some of them recognized that the 
negation of the first member could not relate either to the real existence 
ad extra or to the virtual essence in se of divinity, outside of us, but to its 
representation (mawsüftya),!95 its conceivability in our minds; they rec- 
ognized that this was a particular acceptation,!99 a hal of the pure idea, a 
judgment hic et nunc. 

Wishing to reconcile this result with the popular trend, Za- 
makhshari!97 maintained that the sentence was a homogeneous propo- 


96 Qur'an 48:21. Cf. Maritain, Sept Leçons sur l'étre [bib. no. 1784-c], 1933, p. 107. The 
shaháda applies the principle of identity to God. 

97 Shahrast. I, 171. 

98 This volume, pp. 194-196; cf. Ibn ‘Asakir, Sabab al-zuhada fi'l-shahdda, ap. Shibli, 
Akam, 21. 

99 Shahrast. I, 88. 

100 Asin, Logia [bib. no. 1725-d], no. 17. . 

101 With an ellipsis; they construct: là ilaha FPL WUJOD, GHAYR ALLAH, “there is no divin- 
ity in reality other than God" (Razi, | 1, IL, III). In this way one deduces the existence of 
God from the nonexistence of the idols (mughayara). In Greek: od« otiv Deds, ei ph 
ó Ocóc (uóvoc). In Turkish: yuqdur tabajak, tchélepder anjeq." 

102 A virtual hypothesis is not deniable a priori: one can only deny an existing thesis. 

103 TV, 73 (rigàq). 

19^ This volume, p. 55. I cite the X paragraphs by Fakhr Razi (Asrar al-tanzil) and the 
study by Jind after Raghib Pasha (Safina [bib. no. 852-a], 7-13, 653-656). 

105 Fakhr Razi’s response to the first grammarians (loc. cit., § 1). 

106 C£. this volume, pp. 88-89; the hukm is contemplated before the mahküm bihi. 

107 Jami, after Raghib, [bib. no. 852-a], 654. 
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sition!9? of which the two members presented “divinity” from one and 
the same point of view, virtuality (imkdn). The affirmation of the second 
member did not establish that God actually existed, but proved that our 
mind represented Him as existing. 109 

He could have concluded!!? from this that, if the works of a practical 
faith are required for Paradise, and if theoretical knowledge of the divine 
attributes is not sufficient, then a fortiori the shahada, a formula that de- 
fines the existing God only by denying Him all virtual evidence of exist- 
ence, would not ipso facto save the believer who recited it. 

Reasonable theologians finally admitted, along with ‘Adud ]ji (d. 756/ 
1355),1!! that “the shahdda is not a grammatically conclusive proposi- 
tion." [n actual fact, it is heterogeneous, shifting, in a condensed parable, 
like all istithna’,112 from virtual divinity (of hypothetical gods) to actual 
and real Divinity (of God). 113 

Hallaj agreed with this, and he forbade his disciples to waste their time 
reciting or meditating on the shahāda,114 because it gave them neither a 
logical proof for the intelligence!!5 nor a real grace for the heart.116 Only 
God is capable of making us articulate, to decompose the shahada with 
the intention of transference that renders it legitimate, 117 by helping us to 
become conscious of the mystery of His unity in the very operation of 
His act.118 He makes us first deny, in our heart, our self, in order that He 


108 And complete: where the first member (ilaha) was khabar (attribute), and the second 
(allahu) was mubtada’ (subject). 

10 The Mu'tazilite tendency is to consider things only insofar as they are thinkable, vir- 
tually, not realizable in actual fact: according to the theoretical intellect, but not according 
to the heart (this volume, pp. 177-178). 

110 Razi (§ VII) cites this opinion. 

111 Raghib, [bib. no. 852-a], 656. 

112 Contrary to the early grammarians; ex.: lā nikah, illd bi wali: là ‘izz, illa bi'l-mal, etc. 
Cf. Bergstrásser, Die negationen im Kur'an, 1911, p. 56. 

13 “Lā ilaha mumKin, illà ’llah MAWJOD"' (rejected by Jami, loc. cit., 653). C£. Ibn al- 
Layth's argument against the Surayjiya (this volume, p. 90, n. 243); the categorical takes 
precedence over the conditional (muallaq). Contra this volume, p. 183, n. 87. 

114 This volume, pp. 130, 142-143. 

us C£. the Cartesian quasi proof of the existence of God. Contrary to Bukhāri and Mus- 
lim, and especially to the Hanbalites, for whom any recitation of the shahāda is uncreated, 
because it is a Qur’anic verse. 

116 Contrary to Ja'far and to the Salimiya (this volume, pp. 37-39). 

117 “Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd's thesis (Ibn ‘Arabi, Musamarat [bib. no. 421-a] II, 354), dis- 
regarded by Daràni (Bagli I, 74), introduced by Misri (add to Allah, in the ordinary shahada, 
al-haqq al-mubin: according to Dhahabi, I'tidál), strictly upheld by Bistami, Nari, Shibli (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Namis [bib. no. 370-b] XI: cf. Essai, p. 285, n. 5) and Ibn ‘Ata’ (Baqli I, 73, 52 and 
73 comp. to 52). Cf. proverb about YS, this edition, 1, 276 (KN = YS = 70). 

118 Cf. this volume, p. 42. 
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may then affirm Himself there by His presence. 119 Ecstasy shows us, fur- 
thermore, that the shahāda is only a preliminary veil;!2° it is a kind of 
secular interdict which, “by preoccupying the crowd, prevents it from 
joining with those who are united with God," in conformity with the 


(prohibitive) Law declared by Qur'ànic revelation, and it will fall along 
with the Law at the arrival of the Grace that will consummate the union. 
Hallaj censures the criminal illusion of those!?! who imagine that by re- 
citing the shahada they prove in a real way that God is unique; they 
thereby dare ‘‘to associate themselves with God” (mushrik). Because to 
imagine that one “unifies” God is to affirm one's own self,122 and to 
affirm one’s self is implicitly to become an associate. The truth is that 
God alone proclaims Himself to be One (by Himself), by the tongue of 
those of His creatures whom He chooses; God alone can make Himself 


unique. 
Such was the forceful criticism recalled by Harawi!?? in his tercet. '?* 


No one truly bears witness to God that He is "unique," 
For he who imagines he does this denies Him. 
The monotheistic profession of faith of one who pronounces such an epithet!?5 
Is only a useless sentence, nullified by the Unique (Himself). 

God alone creates the Unique! It is He Himself Who unifies His Unity! 

And the man who is trying to do this deserves the epithet of atheist. 


Hallàj's solution, the only correct one, could not prevail in the face of 
an all too human laxity, of the growing latitudinarianism (irja’) that 


of God, that is the meaning of the 


11? “Deny yourself and then affirm the existence 
54th quatrain of the Ethé ed.). 


shaháda!" says Ibn Abi'l-Khayr, a little too succinctly ( 

120 Akhbar, nos. 41, 57, 62; and this volume, p. 46, c£. Taw. XI, 18. 

121 The Salimiya; a thesis for which Ibn ‘Arabi will find attenuating circumstances: al- 
though “God exists in His divinity before any shahdda is created to testify to it, and al- 
though this continuance affirms Him sufficiently and although the testimony of His crea- 
tures certifies Him very imperfectly, since they can also deny Him, it is still good to repeat 
this formula, simply, as a kind of recitation, to obtain the promised recompensc from 
God.” (Sha'ràwi, Yawáqit [bib. no. 741-g], 12). 

122 Texts cited supra, 3, 143-144. Cf Tustari and Nasr Kharrat (Qush. IV, 183-184). 

123 Manazil al-sa'irin, in fine. 

124 Which Ibn Khaldün does not dare to judge (tr. of Slane III, 106; cf. Raghib Pasha [bib. 
no. 852-a], 403). Wasiti outlines the question thus: "He who worships God for his own 
ends, worships himself; he who worships Him to obtain the reward which is his goal (ajal) 
has not understood Who his Lord is; but he who worships Him knowing that [true] wor- 
ship is an immaterial substance, in which the divine omnipotence radiates, has found the 
right way" (Bagli II, 173; on Qur’ān 37:11). “To say the shahdda routinely is the way of an 
idiot; to say it obligingly separates one from God; to say it out of conviction in one’s own 
intellectual purity is the act of a participator, for one relies on oneself for a fact [which is 
beyond our powers]; but to say it really, is to have renounced [by a vow] all individually 
created attestation” (Ibn Khaldün II, 256; on 47:21), shawahid (cf. this volume, p. 26). 


125 “The Only God.” 


UNUS 
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gradually lulled Islam to sleep in the reassuring illusion that divine mercy 
is not so demanding about giving itself to men, that it makes itself avail- 
able, at their pleasure, in a simple formula. 

The orientation of this evolution, parallel to that of post-Hallajian 
mysticism toward monism, stems from a desire to discover at all costs a 
"short cut" to finding God, and to find Him in the shahada by trying to 
justify its grammatical construction. Abandoning conceptualism and re- 
turning, under Hlellenistic!26 gnostic influences, to the realistic 
positivism of the early grammarians, the mystical theologians of the 
school of Ibn ‘Arabi rigorously accepted its final logical consequences. 
For them, as Jami has shown, the shahada is a regular and homogeneous 
proposition??? with a single subject. 128 It is a universal negative linked to 
a particular affirmative, EI: “there are no gods, excepting from them 
God”; this complete Proposition, according to the rules of logic, by sim- 
ple conversion (dalil al-khilaf) becomes this, AO: “there are gods, with- 
out excepting God from them.’’!29 For these ittihadiyün, the error of 
idolaters is to have singled out from among the things ofthe earth, which 
are all “places where the divine appears" (mazahir), just some of them to 
make into idols, to the exclusion of others. All forms may be adored, for 
each one manifests a design of the Unique.1?? Ibn Kamālpāshā, Kawrini, 
and Nabulusi even wrote that the great mass of believers must be made 
to see that this monism is the only acceptable interpretation of the canon- 
ical shahada 131 

Hallaj, on the other hand, exclaimed in his prayers: “O my God! I 
know that You are transcending (are transcendent = tanzih) all that Your 


126 Hermetists. 


127 Where the first member (aha) is the subject (mubtada’), and the second (Allaha ) is the 
attribute (khabar). 

725 Wahdat al-wujiid, “monism of being”; from the virtual being of the possible (thubiit) to 
the being of conceptual meaning (wujüd mutlaq) and to the being of individual realities 
(wujiid mu'in), the gradation becomes less and less perceptible, from Ibn ‘Arabi to Sadr 
Rami and to Balabàni; the monist tendency is to view things only insofar as they are rcaliz- 
able, in actual fact: according to the heart (Alüsi, Jala, 57 ff.). 

129 A conversion that Ràzi had already judged impious (loc. cit., 9, line 5). Cf. Eckhart, 
ap. [Heinrich] Denzinger, [Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et declarationum de rebus fidei 
€t morum, Freiburg, 1921] p. 555). 

139 This volume, p. 39. 

751 Alüsi, Jala, 48. Cf. the polemic begun in the sixteenth century by the monist mystic 
Kharrübi (died 963/1556; a pupil of Zarrüq and commentator of Sulami), author of the 
Risála dhi'l-iflas ila Khawáss madinat Fas: against Yastitni, who took up the thesis of the first 
grammarians (this volume, p. 231), and Habt, author of the Kitab al-ishada bi ma'rifa madliil 
kalimat al-shaháda (ms. Paris 5296, f. 60b, ff.) (Ibn ‘Askar, Dawhat, tr. Graulle, ap. Arch. 


Maroc. XIX, 25, 31; Bencheneb, ap. Actes XIV* Congrès Orient., Algiers, 1905, nos. 21, 23, 
314; Salawi, Istigsa* III, 12-13). 
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friends and Your enemies together said of You!132 Glorious Sovereign, I 
know and proclaim that You are transcending all the tasbih of those who 
have said “Glory to You!" transcending all the tahlil of those who have 
said ‘“‘no divinity, except God!’’; transcending all the concepts of those 
who have conceived of You! O my God! You know I am powerless to 
offer You a fitting thanksgiving. 133 Then come into me and give Your- 
self thanks! This is the true prayer of thanksgiving! there is no other!” 134 


II. THE CRITICISMS AIMED AT THIS DOCTRINE 


a. Accusations of Heresy Made against Hallaj 


1. By the Dogmatic Theologians (Mu'tazilites) 


The text by Balkhi, translated above, read together with the allusions 
contained in Sulami’s Ghalatat, permits us to list these accusations in the 
order in which they were summarized by Amir Husayn Maybudhi:? 

1. “to say that one has lost human nature" (nasiitiya) means that having 
arrived at sainthood, the mystic becomes "he whom everything obeys” 
(mutà"),? “he who says to the object: Be! and it becomes."^ Doctrine of 
the "extinction" of "carnal nature" (fana? al-bashariya), or of the "human 
attributes" (awsaf); 

2. “to say that we see God in this world, with our own eyes, and that 
He speaks to us” —this is the doctrine of ru’ya (vision), muhadatha (con- 
versation), by means of “infusion” (hull) of lights (anwar), attestations 
(shawahid) and inspirations (arwah);$ 

3. “to say that the spirit (nih) proceeds from the divine Light and that, 
if this light rejoins the Light, they become as One.” A distortion of the 
theses concerning the “‘uncreated Spirit," conformation (ittisaf), and 
essential union.$ 

Add to these the accusations of charlatanism and pride, examined ear- 
lier.” 


132 This volume, p. 200, n. 145. 
133 No man has really prayed (Sul., 79). 2 
134 Already quoted this volume, p. 104. Cf. Muhisibi, Mahabba; Tirmidhi, ap. Jami, 132. 


1 This volume, p. 40. 

2 Fawatih, ms. As'ad, 1611, f. 74a. 

3 This volume, p. 8. Miskawayh, Fawz asghar, 106-107 (= ‘aql): Ghazali, Mishkat [bib. 
no. 280-e], 55; Ibn Qayim, Madarij [bib. no. 535-a], 11, 170 (= nabi); Gairdner, ap. Der 
Islam [?]. 

4 Sentence preserved by al-'Ayni (‘Iqd). C£. this volume, p. 44. 

5 This volume, p. 27. 

5 Ibid., pp. 144-146. 7 This edition, 1, 327. 


" 
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2. By the Imamites 


Their accusations, developed by Ibn Babiiy4 and Mufid,’ are presented 
here in concordance with the list drawn up by Ibn al-Dà'i:? 

1. doctrinal apostolate (da'wa) in public, criminal usurpation of a role 
reserved only to the ‘Alid Imam; 

2. the use of diabolical magic!® which he learned!! from ‘Abdallah ibn 
Hilal Küfi,!? who had been taught by Aba Khalid 'AA-b-Ghalib Kā- 
bili,?? a disciple of Zurqa, herself a pupil of the false prophetess Sajah;14 

3. various false propositions, the first two of which are taken from the 
Bustan al-Ma'rifa: 


a. that man cannot be content with indirect knowledge of God 
through His works ($8); 


b. that perfect knowledge of God, in us, is a divine substance ($15);15 

4. that the prophets are not transformed by grace like the saints (— 
superiority of saints to prophets, according to Ibn Babiiya);6 

5. that the human nature of the saint loses all individuation?” (= God 
imprints Himself upon it, according to Ibn Bābūyā); 

6. that all of the saint’s words are God's: he becomes only an inter- 


posed hand; 


7. that God describes Himself to Himself ab aeterno; this suggests the 
idea of the world being coeternal with God;18 


8. that God actually descends to earth every night to speak with His 
saints, 19 


? [Bib. nos.] 160, 179. 

? Tabsirat al-‘awamm [bib. no. 1081-a], 400-402. 

1? [bn Bābūyā adds: alchemy. 

11 Lisän al-mizàn, 373; “rope trick" escape boat. 

12 See Fihrist, 310. Ibn Mundhir Harawi, summoned and consulted at Wasit in the year 
83/702 by Hajjaj (Sérier, Hajjaj, pp. 210-211; Yaqüt IV, 885), "ajd'ib," ap. Shibli, Akám, 
101-102; and Aghdni, s.v. “Sahib Iblis”; cf. ZDMG XX, p. 487. . f 

13 A Kaysinite (one of the five first partisans according to Fadl-b-Shadhan, according to 
Jazà'iri, Haw. al-aqwal, London ms. 8688, f. 224a) won over to Zayn al-'Abidin (Shüshtari, 
Majális (bib. no. 1175-a], Paris ms., Pers. supp. 190, f. 102b); under the name of Kankar (= 
Wardan) he became the third Bab of the Nusayris (Baküya, 13). In fact, a ziyára by Kabili 
(Tabarini, Majmiü* al-a'yád [bib. no. 146-a], f. 134a) is drafted like a prayer by Hallaj. 

14 Cf. the Sadigiya, Hindu Satanists of the sixteenth century, who invoked Musaylima 
(Fani, Dābistān IIl, 8; cf. Fihrist, 311). 

15 Ma'rifa asma’ Allah al-‘uzmd, tajallī bi'l-'ibàda (Ibn Babuya). 

16 This volume, pp. 207-209. 

17 Ibid., p. 45. 

18 Ibid., p. 132. 

7? A hadith whose supporters were excommunicated by Imam ‘Ali Rida’ (Tabarsi, Ihtijaj 
[bib. no. 315-a], 208). Riv. XXII. 
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3. By Later Sunnite Mystics 


The school of Ibn ‘Arabi criticized Hallaj on the following grounds: 

1. he ought not to have taught publicly the ‘‘primacy of the saints over 
the prophets”; Ghazali denied it, Ibn ‘Arabi was evasive;?? 

2. he diminished the eminent dignity of the Prophet Muhammed;?! 

3. in his descriptions of the essential mystical union, he wrongly 
affirmed that there would always be a distinction?? between the saintly 
soul and God?? (cf. the criticism of And’l-Haqq and of And man alwá, and 
the changes made by this school in the line “A anta . . .” and *Juhudi 

2) 24 

In all of this, Ibn ‘Arabiis merely establishing for us the fact that Hallaj 
was not a monist like himself. 

Sha‘rawi clearly indicated the difference between Hallaj, Kilani, and 
Ibn ‘Arabi when he compared their definitions of the “mystical conversa- 
tion" between the soul and God:?5 “Ibn ‘Arabi says, ‘My heart conversed 
with me (haddathani) about my Lord’;?6 Kilani says, ‘My Lord conversed 
with me about my Lord’; and Hallaj says, ‘My Lord conversed with me 
about mysel£;? this is the highest degree.’”’28 

Ibn Kamalpishi also underscored this difference in his Firaq dalla: “(the 
last two sects are . . .) the Hulüliya and the Ittihādīya, whose theses con- 
flict but whose positions are difficult to elucidate. The Huliiliya claim that 
the Holy Spirit “informs” (huldl) their hearts when they arrive at the 
apogee of divine knowledge (‘irfan) and of mental purification (tajarrud); 

20 This volume, p. 208; Ghazili, Laduniya, 29. Sha‘rawi, Yawaqit [bib. no. 741-g], 237. 

21 This edition, 2, 331, 399. He calls it sahibuka-sahibukum (cf. Qur'an), as did Kindi. 

22 This volume, p. 46. Cf. Shams Tabrizi (‘Aflaki, Huart tr. II, 67). ae 

23 Without either Krypsis or Kenosis, as one would say in Christian parlance. “And sirr 
al-Haqq, má al-Haqq ana” — “Ra’aytu Rabbi bi ‘ayn Rabbi"; this volume, p. 301, n. 165). 

24 Taw., 140, 183-184; Jami, Nafahat [bib. no. 1150-a], 568; ms. As'ad, 3559; ms. Wien, 
III, 508, no. 4, f. 11b, 13a. —Janadi: “man Adam fi'l-kawn wa man Iblis?” This volume, p. 
309, *huwiyati ‘anka fi láhütiyati abda” (ibid., p. 46, n. 151). —Quatrain by Rümi criticizing 
“And man ahwa,” tr. ap. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, tr. 127; Rumi criticizing *rühan" (Nichol- 
son, Studies). 


25 Cf. Ibn Sab‘in. 

26 Formula already criticized by Ibn ‘Aqil (Talbis, 401). Comment by Shibli (Mantiq) 
criticizing the isnad of the muhaddithün. 

27 Cf. this volume, p. 42, the last line: How could I have called upon You "it is You" 
(Qur'àn 1:4), if You had not said to me "it is I"? And this edition, 3, 46, 172, n. 5. 

28 Sha'ràwi, Jawāhir wa durar (wusta), ms. Wali al-Din, majm. 1684, f. 357b. Note that 
Ibn ‘Arabi, contrary to Ibn Mu'adh, Ibn Sinà, and Ghazali, declares that the expression 
“man ‘arafa nafsahu . . .” (cf. this volume, p. 38, n. 93) is true only after perception and 
permanent knowledge of the external world (Fustis, 106, 264; cf. in contrast Hallaj, Taw. 
XI, 4, 8, 18). 
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and this thesis is attributed to al-Husayn ibn Mansür Hallaj. And it is said 
that the Ittihadiya claim that the inward consciousness (the subconscious) 


of the believer becomes identified with God when it reaches the apogee 
of its worship of God. . . .” 


b. General Criticisms of His Rule of Life 
1. Total Abandonment and the Single Act?? 


To seek a state of complete passivity, to put oneself in a state of pure 
receptivity in order to abandon oneself blindly to grace, means, for the 
individual, to fall into an absurd indecisiveness; from the social point of 
view, it gives the appearance of idleness. Shàfi'i had already stated, at the 
time of Abi’l-‘Atahiya, that “Sufism is based on laziness.”3° This was 
also Ghazili’s objection in the beginning.?! Ibn al-Jawzi, repeating this 
same accusation after Abū Yüsuf al-Qazwini, accused Hallaj of having 


taught that a single act of renunciation freed one definitively from every 
religious and social obligation.?? 


2. Anarchical Individualism 


To subordinate gradually the outward and social structure of worship 
to inner criteria of an individual devotion proceeding by irregular and 
uncontrollable institutions leads one to the point of explicitly rejecting all 
natural and revealed laws, of inveterate disobedience, and of the total ne- 
gation of all rules.33 This was the objection of Ibn Bábüya, Ibn Hazm, 
and Ibn al-Jawzi.?^ It was repeated frequently against the Süfis with re- 
gard to two particular points that should be dealt with separately. 


?? Cf. Hügel, The Mystical Element of Religion [bib. no. 2088-a], 1908, II, 141-146, 166. 
Contra, this volume, pp. 114, 119, 154-155. 

30 Ibn al-Jawzi, Nāmiīs [bib. no. 370-b] XI. 

31 This edition, 2, 171. 

32 Ibid., 1, 552 Æ. In reality, Hallaj (on Qur'àn 12:67) follows Hasan's doctrine "cessation 
of the motive of the act (as an end in itself), and not cessation of the act” (ap. Diwan in 
Turkish, ms. Zah., tas. 161): "Renounce choosing, but use the means [offered by God].” 

33 This is the accusation by Khuldi against Hallaj (this edition, 2, 100) cited by Qushayri 
(ibid., 1, 114; cf. 2, 344): the reason for his break with Tustari is not known; he did not break 
off completely with Junayd (his tawaqquf; cf. ibid., 1, 69), but only with ‘Amr Makki (ibid., 
1, 114-117). Wasiti is more open to criticism (ibid., 3, 230, n. 88). 

34 Such is, in effect, the monist interpretation given to a maxim of Hallàj (ibid., 3, 78, lines 
20-21) by Sa'id Kazariini in his commentary on a letter from Ibn Abrl-Khayr to Ibn Sina. 


But, in fact, Hallaj had said "when the heart reflects on God, God preserves the body from 
all sin” (Kirmini [bib. no. 330-a], n. 7). 
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3. Mental Stability 


The objection concerning mental stability is aimed at the “spiritual 
concert" sessions, sama‘, oratorios at which the recitation either of 
Qur'ànic texts or of secular poems induces an abnormal state of excite- 
ment, a more or less dubious ecstasy, in those present. Hallaj was very 
explicit:35 “externally the sama‘ is a turbulence; internally it is an intima- 
tion ('ibra).39 Whoever is able to grasp the allusion (divine, ishara) has the 
right to seek the intimation in the sama‘. But if one tries to imitate it 
without understanding, one brings the turbulence upon himself, one ex- 
poses himself to the test, one slackens the reins to a suggestion of delecta- 
tion, one is like a man who kills himself by his own hand. 

We have few testimonies?7 concerning Hallaj’s own ecstasies; here is 
one account:38 “I saw Shaykh Husayn Hallaj go into an ecstasy listening 
to aqari’. He was dancing, with his feet lifted from the ground, and recit- 
ing: 


Whoever has been told a secret in confidence, and then tells it. . . . 


» 


4. Chastity of the Eyes 


Hallaj was very strict about this;?? he was flatly opposed to the peni- 
tential laxity of the Süfi, Abü Hamza,*? who advocated the morose de- 
lectation, looking at the forbidden beauty of limpid faces (of novices) as a 
means of attrition, and also to the profane Platonism of the Zahirid 
school.*! His disciple, Wasiti, following the example of Fath Mawsili, 
said that one must shun this kind of impure attraction: “he whom God 
seeks to debase, He leads toward this stench, this decay." *? 

It is unfortunately true that in Islamic*? community life, among the 


35 [bn Yazdānyār; text taken up by Shibli (Hujwiri, Kashf, tr. p. 404). ‘Amr Makki had 
indicated, less plainly, that licitness depended on the anteriority of the ishara (Amedroz, 
Notes [bib. no. 1675-b], p. 562, n. 1). 

36 This volume, p. 21. 

37 This edition, 1, 286. 

38 Taken from Ibn al-Sà't. 

39 This edition, 1, 56; c£. Thawri: "only one glance is sin” (ap. Duri, [see n. 43] infra). 

40 Which resulted in the hostility of Ghulam Khalil (this edition, 1, 384), whose sermons 
were a frontal attack against sodomy. 

41 Ibid., p. 361 f£. C£. Mudrik Shaybàni (Sarraj, Masari', 159, 341, 400). 

32 Qush., 217. 

43 It must be noted here, concerning this ticklish subject whose seriousness for society is 
evident: a) that the vice of Sodom, in spite of what Burton and Nabhani have said, is not 
characteristic of either a climatic zone or a race; the Iranians and the Greeks, who have em- 
bellished it with philosophical rationalizations, are not the inventors of it; it exists in its 
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Imamites, because of an esoteric exegesis,*4 as well as among the Sun- 
nites, due to their aesthetic idealism,*5 the chastity of the eyes was insuf- 
ficiently safeguarded. This was true in particular in the Nusayri and 
Druze*$ initiatory circles, and in the mystical circles of certain Sunnite 
orders.*? Though Hallaj’s poems are free of any carnal^? element, there 
are some mystical poets who, although claiming spiritual kinship with 
him, developed the conventional symbolism of tashbib,*? evoking some 
provocative idol to inspire thoughts of divine love, celebrating first a 
carnal presence in the beauty of a young admired face.5° This theme was 


crudest form among all peoples where the rulers have resorted to sexual coercion or ruse 
(dabib) in order to subdue their slaves, like animals, whether male or female, and have been 
punished in return with an extreme enslavement to the instruments of their vice; b) that this 
vice has ancient roots in Arabia (satirical proverbs concerning various tribes, in Mas'üdi, 
Murij), in particular at Hira, masculine liwat (Labid and Rabi’) and feminine sthaga (Hind 
and Zurqā); some of the great poets like Ibn Burd, Abū Nuwas, and Ibn al-Rümi compla- 
cently celebrated these shameful things without even taking pleasure in them (cf. a remark 
by Mubarrad concerning the character of Abū Nuwis; the inimitable, entirely Voltairian 
transparency of his style frequently becomes stained, in his unbiased descriptions of non- 
physical love, with a Satanism which is more than literary); c) that faced with the growth of 
this vice in the third century of the Hijra, some legists, feeling defenseless, thought to con- 
tain evil through illicit concessions: absolution, without legal sanction, of the liwat of slaves 
and non-Muslims (‘iyal, Malik, according to 1070 a., 154 [Qalhati, Kashf, London ms. 
Supp. 202, 164 fF., accuses him only of abolishing the kaffara (not the qada’) for the culprit if 
the transgression occurs in Ramadan]; Abiwardi, in Subki III, 18), and of tafkhidh between 
Muslims (Thumima, Aba Ghaffar, Ibn Karrám: according to Ibn Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 
381; Hazm IV, 197); d) and that it is to the credit of the Sunnite traditionists, especially the 
mystics, that they led a frontal attack against this crime, making a direct appeal to people's 
consciences (Hasan Basri, Thawri, Ibn Hanbal, and Ghulam Khalil, according to Haytham 
Düri, Dhamm al-liwat, ms. Zah. Majm. 9; Ibn al-Jawzi, Mawda‘at [bib. no. 370-1], s.v.). Cf. 
this edition, 1, 356; 3, 155. 

^* This volume, P. 165, n. 173; p. 197, n. 113. 

^5 The theory of Platonic love (criticized from its inception by Jahiz, Mukhtarat [bib. no. 
2125-d] II, 31) taught, as we have seen, by the Zāhirite juridical school, from Ibn Dawid to 
Ibn Hazm and to Ibn Tahir Maqdisi, under the thesis of the jawaz al-nazar ila'l-murd (cf. this 
edition, 1, 356-358), was upheld by several other theologians, mostly Hanafites, listed by 
Nabulusi in chapter IV of his Ghayat al-matlib (alias: makhraj al-muttaqt), which deals with 
the question ex professo. 

46 CF, supra, 3, 164. Accusations against Zakari by Bahrayn and Shalmaghàni, 

47 Accusation formulated in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries against the Rifa‘iya- 
Haririya, and Qalandariya-Haydariya (Jawbari; Turkumàni, Luma‘, ms. Cairo, tas. 701; Bis- 
tami, Fawa’ih [bib. no. 634-3] XXVIII; cf. Leon the African, Descrittione I, 43); and in the 
nineteenth century against the ‘Ammiariya of Cairo: against the Rifa‘iya Mutàwi'a by 
Sanüsi (Salsabil). 

48 Only two, Dalal, ya habibi . . . (tr. this edition, 1, 478) and Qàtü', Jafayta (this edition, 
2, 344) could be considered suspect; the first, for its style, and the second, because of an 
anecdote (not aimed at Halláj) to which it is linked (Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhadarát [bib. no. 421-a] 
Il, 338). 

49 C£. Quatre Textes, p. 27, n. 6. 

50 Cf. RMM XXXVI, 41. 
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developed in an unexpected setting, the Christian convent, dayr, symbol 
of divine holiness, of union with the divine Spirit. In chapter XV of his 
Gulshan-i-Raz, the Persian Mahmüd Shabistari gives a detailed explana- 
tion of the tersabetche.51 And it is exactly the same dangerous symbolism 
of the shammas, which was so dear to Abü'l-Hasan al-Shushtari, the An- 


dalusian Shadhilite: 


A wake! See, the winey sun is risen,5? and its rays conquer the light of day. 
This juice of the grape, racked and decanted from all eternity, — ah! pass it 


around, to both young and old! 
It has not been submitted to the wine-press or the cask, — and the glass of its 


goblet was not formed in the fire. 
We have drunk of it in a Convent where only Hallàj did not blush (to enter 
Primordial and glorious is the covenant by which we were chosen for this 


rapture, —from which one cannot fall. 
But look! adorned with a collar of pearls, a gracious Deacon, —trailing his robes 


with modest decorum. 
His glance spirits them out of themselves: transported, —captivated, divested of 


their freedom. 

Already, once entering the convent, they had thrown down —their staffs, 
resolved to remain there. 

In the same way Moses threw down his staff5*—then drew back, fearful, 
considering flight. 

They have thrown away their riches, —far away, and chosen poverty. 

They were obliged to give up their wealth, —as Moses was to ask to be 


compelled.55 
Shustari's words, full of fite in their mouths, —far removed from them, express 


only bitterness. 


The deacon is God, the "shabb mwwagqar" of the hadith about 
Muhammad's nocturnal ascent, as related by Hammid ibn Salama Na'im 
ibn Hammād,56 and not the created silhouette of an adolescent. But the 
use of this symbol, intended for raising the soul from carnal desire to di- 


) 53 


51 Tersd-betché: the “son of a Christian,” the offered idol (cf. the analogous term, current 
among Western Satanists, alluded to in Huysmans, La-bas, 1901, p. 369, bottom); for, ac- 
cording to the hadith, the atfal al-mushrikin will be the servants of the believers in Paradise 
(Tabarisi, Awsát, ap. Muttaqi, Kanz VI, 119). From this there developed the controversy, 
in Hanbalite law, concerning the licitness of the [iat in Paradise (Abu ‘Alt ibn al-Walid 
affirms it against Abū Yüsuf Qazwini, cf. Suyüti, Nawadir, f. 21a. Paris ms. 3068). A classic 
question, which makes the Shafi‘ites indignant (Sharaf Ansari, Munabidhat a'immat al-sunna) 
against the Sásániya corporations (Thorning, 43, 51; cf. Snouck Hurgronje). 

52 Tanabbah, qad badat shamsu’l-‘ugar. . . . Cf. also his Ta'addab bi bab al-Dayr . . . , com- 
mented on by Nabulusi. 

53 Expression commented on by Jili in his Manazir. 

54 Qur’an 20:67. 

55 Qur'an 20:69. 

56 Dhahabi, I'tidal [bib. no. 530-d], s.v., no. 2079; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 8. 
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vine love, holds the possibility of arriving at the opposite result and 
scandalizing the laity, who are not entirely mistaken.57 


c. General Criticisms of His Mysticism 


Here we must briefly recount the theoretical and philosophical conse- 
quences attributed to mysticism in general and to Hallajian mysticism in 
particular: 

Concerning the notion of God: the expressions used by the mystic to 
describe the real presence of God in the sanctified soul53 result in attribut- 
ing to the Uncreated Being a certain assimilatable, perceptible, and mate- 
rial composition (anthropomorphism).59 On the other hand, the constant 
mention of supernatural interventions “‘illuminating” the soul in order to 
transform it, lead one to imagine symbols inaccessible to reason (il- 
luminism).59 Between these two extremes, of inadequate, perceptible im- 
ages and mysterious abstract definitions, the mystic limits himself to tell- 
ing us about a material apprehension, a divine ''taste," which he enjoys 
and which is absolutely unintelligible and ineffable to others (agnosti- 
cism).81 These three objections have already been examined separately. 

Concerning human reason: mystics like to oppose the “‘two aspects” 
of things, the outer appearance and the inner reality. This can lead to the 
doctrine of two truths which are antithetical and hostile, with word being 
the opposite of idea, 62 and dogma being contrary to religion.® It can then 
lead to a syncretistic universalism,® accepting the identity of opposites®® 


57 A theme of Shi'ite irony aimed at the Hanbalites, among whom this thesis is tradi- 
tional (zahr al-rabi"), 


58 This volume, p. 49. 

59 Ibid., pp. 48, 134, 

$9 Tajalli, ibid., pp. 129-130. 

5! Cf. Kierkegaard, “God is different from everything, radically.” Cf. ibid., pp. 128, 135. 

5? Thesis of the Nusayris and the Druzes. Cf. ibid., p. 77, n. 164; p. 79, n. 175; p. 83, n. 203. 

$3 Ritschl. C£ the dualism “shari'a haqiqa,” ibid., pp. 150-155, 189. Mazdaeans, Man- 
ichaeans. 

$* Cf. two of Hallaj’s maxims: “Every truth has its reality (likulli haqq haqiqa), every crea- 
ture his path, every contract its pledge” (London ms. 888, f. 325a; Bagli, Shath, 123) which 
is taken from a hadith (Tirmidhi, Riyāda; Sarrāj, Luma‘, 337) and from one of Thawri S 
maxims: likull ‘abd sharita . . . ; ap. Makki, Qiit. II, 57; “Every [prophetic] warning has a 
foundation, every [apostolic] vocation implies an illumination." 

55 A Druze thesis, identifying tawhid and talhid, wujfüd and ‘adam (Kitdb al-nugat, ed. 
Seybold, 43). A thesis of Ibn ‘Arabi: the only mistake of the idolaters is to have been selec- 


tive about their idols; for since everything is the manifestation of God, everything is an idol 
for the perfect monist, 


As regards the divinity, creatures have acknowledged various creeds, 
But the creed which I acknowledge is the total of all their creeds! 
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and leading to theannihilation of the thought process in the impersonality 
of pure idea.$6 

The notes indicate passages from Hallaj’s works that might give rise to 
these objections. 

In closing, I must respond to a basic objection. Why did I not attempt 
to explain the originality of such a physiognomy by bringing to light 
certain incidents from his biography, by introducing, relative to the for- 
mation of his doctrine, certain civilizing influences foreign to Islam? An 
Iranian influence, for example, since Hallàj, as the son of a converted 
Mazdaean, accepted invitations to visit Mazdaeans;°’ or a Hellenistic in- 
fluence, because he had studied the technical lexicon of the philosophers 
and gnostics;9? or Hindu, since he had supposedly gone to seek instruc- 
tion from Indian idolaters;9? or Syro-Chaldean, because he lived near a 
Christian settlement in Jerusalem7° and a Mandean community in 
Wasit.7! It would undoubtedly be easy to construct lists of items like 
this, portraying Hallàj variously as a Persian nationalist conspirator, a 
Qarmathian Hermetist,? a Hindu yogi,7? or an unavowed Christian, ?* 
just as he was accused, at different times during his lifetime, of being a 
Sunnite, a Mu'tazilite, or an Imàmite.75 The thoughtful reader will 
realize why common sense76 advised against such mental exercises, 
which, though certainly ingenious, are nevertheless sterile. 

We have shown elsewhere?’ how the first Muslim mystics found their 
personal vocations at the very heart of Islam in a fervent, experimental 


(Nábulust, Sharh al-tariqat al-muhammadiya I, 169-170). Cf. Essai: Ibn Taymiya, Radd... 
Haririya. 

We have shown above (p. 78) the true meaning of the propositions that could be inter- 
preted, wrongly, in a Hegelian sense. 

$6 Druze thesis (this edition, 3, 78-79), acceptable to students of Hellenism (ibid., p. 76) 
and Junayd (ibid., 1, 76), which Hallaj rejected in particular (ibid., 3, 78). 

$7 Ibid., 1, 55, 122, 287-288. 

68 Ibid., p. 144; 3, 7-8; cf. Essai, pp. 70-73, for the neo-Platonic hypothesis so much in 
favor at this time. 

69 This edition, 1, 178 ff. 

70 Ibid. p. 121. 

71 Ibid., pp. 58, 118. 

72 Ibid., 3, 193. 

73 Ibid., 1, 178 ff. 

74 Ibid., p. 586 fŒ; and Essai. He perhaps knew Stephanos (d. 324), secretary to Muqtadir 
(Süli, Awraq, Parks ms. f. 96) and Bishr, secretary to Muflih Aswad (‘Arib [bib. no. 164-a], 
112). 

75 This edition, 1, 144. 

76 Ibid., 3, 43, 195-196. 

77 Cf. Essai, p. 104 f£; and this volume, p. 35 [ia 
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meditation on the scriptural material contained in the Qur'àn; Hallaj was 
no exception to this rule. One might add at most that this meditation led 
him to go farther than his teachers into scriptural exegesis, which was as 
much at odds with the legalistic literalism of the Jewish Talmudists as it 
was consonant with the anagogical spiritualism of Christian mystics. Re- 
calling in this connection Ibn "Uyayna's maxim that “those among our 
legal doctors (‘ulama’) who have gone wrong have ended up resembling 
the Jews, and those of our ascetics (‘ubbad) who have gone wrong became 
like the Christians," Badr al-Din al-‘Ayni adds,75 “this is how Hallaj 
came to be accused of hull and ittihad ." 


78 *Iad al-juman [bib. no. 631-3] XIV, anno 309, Maqtal al-Hallaj, § 4. 


XIV 


THE WORKS OF HALLAJ 


I. À CRITIQUE OF THE TEXTS 


a. Their Early Oral Transmission 
1. The Value of the Isnads 


In accordance with the established practice in Islam regarding testimo- 
nial accounts—every conclusive authority for which is given to oral tra- 
dition (riwaya) and every credit denied the annotated text (sahifa)'—a 
critique of Hallàj's texts requires, first of all, an examination of the list of 
authorized witnesses, arranged according to generation, who assumed 
personal responsibility for transmitting them to us or calling our atten- 
tion to them. 

This process has its disadvantages. Granted, it provides for each 
specific fact the name of an eyewitness as authority. But it ends up by 
reducing every historical account to fragments, every continuous text to 
separate maxims (hikam). It substitutes a biography of disconnected 
anecdotes (hikayat). Furthermore, the obvious strictness of the rules es- 
tablished in hadith for admission of an eyewitness to the rank of the pro- 
fessional ruwat (sing. rawi),? brought about, in practice, the artificial con- 
fection of “chains” of transmission (isnad), incomplete or interpolated:? 
to justify in the forms theoral transmission of certain data, which one had 
actually found the trail of in written sources that one consulted in secret.* 

Indeed, various isnāds of Sulami were useful to him in legitimizing, 
under cover of names of authorized oral witnesses, the consultation of 
written texts that they conceal from us.5 Ibn Báküyà was in the habit of 
authenticating in a lump,$ through a sama‘ obtained, we are told, from 

1 Which anybody at all can get hold of and misuse as he pleases. 

2 One claimed to be one from the age of six (‘Ali-b-Muhassin, in Khatib, s.n.). 

3 This verification destroys the purely formal critique of the muhaddithiin: because an isnád 
is incorrect, it does not necessarily follow that the attribution of the cited text is incorrect. 
Example: Sarraj, Luma‘, Nicholson ed., Preface, p. xl. 

4 This shows the uselessness of the criterion chosen by Ibn al-Jawzi for expurgating the 
Hilya (safwa) and the Ihya’ (minhaj). 

5 QT. II, no. 14, 24 repeat two testimonies of Ibn Fitik, no. 23 one testimony taken from 


the Luma‘ of Sarraj (Nicholson, Preface, p. xli). 
$ QT. III, no. 1; cf. the discussion ibid., p. 16. 
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the son of Hallaj, five independent witnesses, the text of which was in 
circulation well before his time. He also gives us, on the authority of the 
rawi, various accounts of Ibn Abi Zar'a, already published by Naqgqash, 
and of Ibn Khafif, already edited in his biography by Daylami. Finally, 
the sama‘ of Sulami, to which Qushayri refers constantly in his risala, sig- 
nifies merely that Qushayri became duly authorized by this master to use 
his written works or his library as an arsenal of quotations. 

Let us note here the hostile accounts on pages 253-258 of Volume I. 
Presented as direct testimonies, one bears the name of Ibn Hayyawayh, 
who died seventy-three years after, the second, of Abü'l-'Ala , who died 
a hundred and twenty-two years after the event: the isnad is broken. The 
third group of accounts, which we owe to Ibn al-Azraq, a contemporary 
but indirect witness, refers at times to anonymous sources, and gives the 
impression that he is using in this instance, without acknowledging it, a 
pamphlet circulated by A wariji, a written source. l 

As for the favorable accounts, certain reasons of dogmatic expediency 
cause a name to be omitted from the chain of witnesses; for example, the 
name of Ibn Fatik, who had been "dropped" as a rawi; of Faris, accused 
of heterodoxy; of Shibli, who considered it prudent to give his disciples 
responsibility for peddling his accounts. A well-known contemporary 
indirect witness, like Ibn al-Haddad, could assist in deleting the name of 
the primary witness. 


2. The List of Rawis (Tabaqat al-Ruwat) 


Tables of Chains of Testimonies or Isnáds 
of the Hallajian Muslim Tradition 


Table I: Class I: rawis who died less than fifty years after the death of 
Hallaj, or before 360/970 

Table II: Class II: rawis who died less than a hundred years after, or 
between 360/970 and 410/1019 

Table III: Class III: rawis who died less than two hundred years after, 
or between 410/1019 and 510/1116 

Table IV: Class IV: rawis who died after 510/1116 

Annotations: A) a concordance of the Most Common Kunyas; B) a 
concordance of the Most Common ibis; C) a concordance of the nasabs 

Table V: The Initiatory isnads? 

7 Arabic proper names, when in a series, are abbreviated in accordance with the Brock- 
elmann system. According to Khatib's rule, each name is divided into two parts ('alam + 
kunya), separated here by the sign =. In the chain, “from” refers to the forerunner, to" to 
the successor (marked by numbers in italics). The emphatic letters are pointed only in case of 


ambiguity, in the index. [This list of rawis is presented in accordance with Akhbar al-Hallaj, 
pp. 182-205, with the insertion of later complements provided by L. M.] 
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Table I 
Class I: Hallajian *Rawis" Who Died Before 360/970 


11 Ahmad-b-‘AA Isfijabi A 63 (and Am. 63). 

12 ‘AA = AM Muzani Harawi Bukhari (d. 341) Stf 10; to 246. 

13 ‘Ata’ (= ‘Utarid)-b-Hashim Karkhi A 66 (Am. 66). 

14 Fáris-b-Khusrü (? Kisrā?) A 36, Stb I (Kh. III, 76, H 5; Bahja 3a, 
25a; Mantiq 16b = Jalajili, master of 214?); to 214. 

A Fath-b-'Asim Baydawi A 12. Perhaps the same person as 

A-b-M-b-'Asim Karràni, d. 339, master of Wajihi Q 61. 

Fatik (Maqdisi) A 20, 22; B1, 2 = Abü'l-'Abbàs Razzaz (var- 

iant: Bazzar) Sta 6, 22 (= Kh. 120, 131: via 241, omitted), Stf 148; to 

220, 332. 

al-Hasib, B 14. 

Kawkab-b-'Umar Wasiti A 23. 

M-b- ‘Ali’ ‘Amiri (d. after 352) Kh. 117; ‘Izz 77b (Dedering I, 

167; Q 182; Hil. 330); from 39 to 228. 

M-b-Hy Jurayri = AM (d. 311) B 19; A 18 (Kh. IV, 341; Ped. 

Vie [see 57 below] 42). 

M-b-Matar, Kh. 116 (Q 179); to 249a — A 'Amr Naysabüri 

265, d. 360. 

M. Murta'ish Naysabüri (d. 321) Har. 57; to Su'lüki (d. 369)? 

— His son M, buried in Cairo (Sakhawi Tuhfa 139-140). 

M Baghdadi = AB ibn Abi Sa'dàn Razi B 16 (= Kh. 126), 17; 

Sta 9 (= Kh. 121); to 217a (and 205?). 

M-b-Sahl ibn ‘Ata’ = Abü'l-'Abbàs Adami (309) A 68, 2° 

quotes Hallaj in his Tafsir (source of Sta: Sta 19, Bq. 1, 21); ijaza of 

the Tafsir to 44 (Kh. XII, 73), next to M-b-(Abi Masa) ‘Isa Hashimi 

(d. 351: Bq. I, 240; II, 14, 18) and Abü Hazim *Umar-b-A 'Abdawi 

(d. 417: Talbis 354; via 241). 

Sa'id = A Nasr Isfijabi A 13; Q 4 (Q 66; distinct from Malini 

21); 249. 

‘Umar ibn Surayj = Abü'l-'Abbas al-Qadi (d. 306) A 71, 72; 
Sh. 17; Ghazali, Sirr al-‘alamayn, 39. Fatwa: by his son A Hafs ‘Umar 
to 76, 246, 335, and to Abū Ish. Shirazi (d. 476). 

2 Yünus A 61. 

28 ‘Abdallah-b-A-b-H ibn ‘Ayyash = AHy Khurrazi (nã’ib gadi, Ahwaz 
325-334: Tanükhi, Faraj I, 120) Nishw. I, 81 (cf. VIII, 86; Sabi 113, 
325, 332); to 251. Cf. Sam'ani, s.v. Khazari. 

* Ali-b- AA-b-Hanash = AM Yaqiti, Kh. 130; to 230. 

Ja'far Muhibb A 39. 


15 


16 


17 
18 
19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


29 
30 
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31 M-b-'AA Razi Naysabüri (d. 253) Q 91; to 332. 

32 Tahir AzdiA 45. 

33 ‘Abd al-Karim-b-'A Wahid Za‘farani A 11 (cf. A 6). 

34 ‘Abd al-Rahmin-b-A Jili (poem “Dunyā,” ap. Ibn Fadlallah ‘Umari: 
cf. Q 28). 


35 M. FarisiQ 150 (corr. according to 1st ed. IV, 4; cf. Luma‘ 40, 
and Mas. 69); to 332. 
36 Ziyad Za‘farani Hamdàni A 11. Sam‘ani, 275a (his grandson, 


master of Dàraqutni). 

37 “Abd al-Wadüd-b-Sa'id-b-'A Ghani Zahid A 49, 50. 

38 ‘Abdin-b-A to 224 ('Ugala' 152) (cf. ‘Abdan-b-A Ahwazi, d. 3062). 

39 ‘Ali-b-‘Abd al-Rahim Qannàd = A Hy Wasiti (d. ap. 325) A I, line 21; 
B 8; Kh. 116, 117 (= Sta 2); Mas. 160; ‘Izz 77b; Safadi, Wafi; cf. 
Luma‘ 248 (11 cit.), Ped., Vie Nüri; Q 150, 161; Kh. V, 133; Hil. 254; 
Nur. 14, 82, 99, 146; Talbis 377; Stf on Qur'àn 57:3; Bq. 11,190; to 
258, 257, 19, 247, 219, 19, 217. 

A al-Hàsib B 14; from 17 to 260. 

Hy-b-Babiiya = A Hy Qummi (Shi'ite, d. 328); to 331 via 243. 

42 — —M = AH Muzayyin Saghir (d. 328) Sta 4 (= Kh. 120); from 65 
(Q 65; Hil. 333). 

43 — ——Mardüyà A 9. Cf. 309b. 

44 M-b-'Ali-b-Bashshàr = Abū ‘Amr Anmáti (heir to Ibn ‘Ata’: 
Kh. XII, 73; Q 119; cf. Kh. V, 132; XIV, 395; Ped. 47; Subki II, 36); 
to 214 according to Hil. 123; to 241 acc. to Q 119, 57, and Talbis 
354; cf. Q 12, 22, 60, 84, 181; Kal. 112; Luma‘, 329. 

45 "Amr-b-'Uthmàn-b-Ghusas = A'AA Makki (d. 291) B 4; Kh. 119, 
121 (= Sta 10); Q 178; Har. 22; to 250 and to Abü'l-Shaykh ‘AA- 
b-M-b-J-b Hayyan (d. 369; Hil. 291). 

46 Bundar-b-Hy = AHy Shirazi (d. 353) A (Taymür ms., 5a; London 
ms., 323b); cf. Tabyin 179. 

47 Damra-b-Hanzala Sammik A 59. 

48 Dulaf-b-Ja'far Jabghüyaà = AB Shibli (247, d. 334) A 1, 17, 73 B 1; 
Har. 18-20; Hik; Qissa; to 238. 

49 Faris-b-'Isà Dinawari = AQ-b-A Fawaris (or A Tayib) Baghdadi (d. 
ap. 345) Kal. nos. 23, 26b, 32, 33 (“ba'd al-kubara’”’), 51; Stf 5 (= Bq. 
I, 24), 75, 130, 201 (= Bq. II, 383); Stb 8, 9; Kh. 114, 131 (= Sta 18); 
Har. 49; Khwishagi (Tahqiq, Calc. ms. E 42, 135).—(cf. Ped., 29, 
31, 32, Vie Mumshadh; Q 104, 121, 160, 176; Talbis 258); from 57 (to 
204, 239 via 202), 44, 84. 

50 Fatima Naysabiriya A (Taymür ms., 6, line 10; followed by M-b-'A 
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Malik Hamadhani, Tüzari, Baqli (Mantiq 36b, 37a; Sh. 125), Jildaki; 
London ms. 324a says “umawiya,” 332b ‘Yariya’’). Kh V, 134; XIV, 
444; Jami 721. Cf. Fatima Rudhabariya; and Fatima Zaytüna 
(Khadima from Abū Hamza, Junayd, and Nir). 

51 Hamdaàn-b-Qasim Zahid A 38. 

52 "Hannüna"-bt-Mansür (= Ukht al-Hallàj) Qissa (J. ms., 12). 

53 Hàrün-b-'A ‘Aziz Anbàri = A ‘Ali Awariji (278, d. 244), Kh. 134; D 
(= Tar. II, 220); cf. Suli, Akhbar Radi, 230; Mutanabbi, Diwan 102, 
106; Khitat II, 157. 

53a A'AA Husayn-b-M-Hishimi, ap. Daylami, ‘Aff 73b. 

54 Husayn-b-Hamdan Taghlabi (d. 306) A 51, 52, 53; probably authen- 
tic. 

55 Haykal Hashimi = A'AA Haykali (Qurashi?) Har. 25 (= Jami 170). 
—Cf. Kal. 12; Luma‘ 255; Kh. VIII, 430. —“Shagird al-Husayn” 
(Har. 25). 

56 Ibràhim-b-(A-b-M) Turaythithi = A Ishaq Hulwānī A 7 (-b-'A 
Karim?). —Cf. Nar 133 (master of A Nu'aym) via A Fadl A-b-A 
‘Imran Harawi (Hilya 40, 133). 

Fatik-b-Sa'id = Abü'l-Fatik Maqdisi (acc. to Har. 27-29) A I, 

37, 43; Sta 24 (= Kh. 132 = Har. 26; cf. Q 150). —Cf. Pedersen (Stb 

edition, lives of Nüri, Ruwaym, Ibn ‘Ata’, Rüdhbari, Nahrajüri [2 

= Jami 145]: via 239 or 202); Q 6 (= Kh. VIII, 431), 67, 71, 82, 99, 

172; Mas. 130 via 224; Kutubi (life of Sumnün = 224, pp. 105-108); 

Mantiq 8b; to 16, 49 (calls him "rajul" Kh. 114; via 44?), 239 (via 

202), 224, 240a (Q 71). 


57 


58 Hani A 51. 

59 ‘Imran Nili A 4. 

60 Matdüya A 10. 

61 M Nahrawani A 62 (= -b-Ishàq, Am. 62). 

62 M Qalinisi = A Ishàq Razi Sta, 17 (= Kh. 131); cf. Subki II, 


258, line 17; to 240b. 


63 Shaybàn = A Ishaq Qirmisini (d. 337) Sta 5 (= Kh. 120); B 9a; 
to 259. 
64 Sim'àn = AB A 46 (variant: Sim 'àn-b-Sakr); to 214 (acc. to Q 


145). 

65 Ishàq-b-M = A Yq Nahrajüri (d. 330) B 9b, 11 (= Kh. 125); to 227, 
248 (Am. 21); and to Sumnün Hammami (Am. 19). 

66 Ismà'il-b-'Ali A Sahl Nawbakhti (223, d. 311: Shi‘ite). Nishw. I, 81; to 
207, 229. 


67 - AM Khutabi (d. 350), Kh. 127; to 231. 
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68 Ispehdüst Daylami = Abū Tahir (d. 338), Lisan II, 315. 

69 ‘Isa Qassar Dinawari. Kh. 131 (Sta 23 = Luma‘ 303); from 48; to 208; 
cf. Q 155. 

70 Ja'far-b-M-b-Nusayr Khawwas = AM Khuldi (d. 348; sometimes 
"Khalidi": Mas. 366, Kh. IV, 431). Kh. 116; to 237. 

71 Jundab-b-Zadhian = (A Dharr) Wasiti A 41 (var. Haydar). 

72 Khurrazadh-b-Firüz Baydawi A 24. 

73 Mansür-b-Hy-b-Mansür Hallaj (d. 326, Ahwaz), Lisan IL, 315 (cf. 
Baqli, Mantiq f. 7b, 46a; Witri, Rawda, Paris ms. 6495, 23a. 

74 Mas'üd-b-Hiàrith = A Harith Wasiti A 37. 

75 Muhammad-b-A Isfahani, Q 161. —Cf. Dedering II, 294, 301; Hilya 
123, 125; Mas. 129; Q 163; Kh. I, 270? 

76 Muhammad-b-A-b-Ja'far ibn al-Haddad Kinàni = AB (and Abü'l- 
Hadid) Misri (264, d. 344: qadi of Cairo) A 2, 5; Sta 14 (= Kh., 129). 
— Cf. Kindi, Qudat 531 ff.; Subki II, 112 ff.; Q 202, Luma‘ 256 (dis- 
tinct from AB M-b-Ibrahim Misri, d. 345: Q 151, Jami 128, 210); 
from 57, 116; to 246, 238. 

‘AA Hashimi = A ‘Umiara (and A Mughith) Rab'i: Nishw. I, 

87; editor of Hallaj’s works. 

"Abdüs Jahshyari (d. 331), first editor of the 93 account? He is 

supposed to be the author of its prologue (Kh. 132, line 28, to 133, 

line 13), with its strange inaccuracy (omits the trial in 301; has M- 

b-'Ali Qunni'i arrested separately by Ibn ‘Isa), which is accepted as 

is by Ibn Sinàn (d. 366) and Miskawayh. 

‘Ali Hadrami B 19; cf. Jami, 135; Hilya 219, 349; from 20. 

‘Ali-b-H-b-Wahb Halabi = AB ‘Atafi (d. after 343), qari. Sta 

19 (= Kh. 131). —Ibn al-Jazari, nos. 896, 3253; Sam ‘ani 394a; Q 22. 

M-b-'Ali ibn Hubaysh Nagid, d. 359 (Kh. VII, 245). 

‘Ali Kattani (d. 320) Sta 3 (= Kh. 118); to 241 and 70 (Luma' 

325; Hilya 321). 

Bishr: corresp. of Hallaj (Q 79 is neither by him nor by Hallaj, 

suppr. Pass. 337, n. 6): perhaps = A'AA Muzani (d. 352, from 12; 

Subki I, 167). 


Dawud-b-‘Ali-b-Khalaf = AB Isfahàni (255, d. 297) B 7, A 18; 
to 105. 
Farrükhan-b-Rüzbeh = A Tayib Samarri Düri (d. after 359) 


Kh. 114; Mas. 78; cf. Q 89, 168, 177; Kal. 67; Kh. III, 167; to 216, 49, 
206. 


77 


78 


79 
80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


[-b-'Ali]-b-Ibráhim = AB Dinawari, Sa'd Kazerüni, Musals. 
14a; from 48. 


85a Ishag-b-Ibrahim Ahwazi, Nishw. I, 84; to 251. 
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86 


(M) ibn Thawāba = AB-b-A 'Ali Qasri ibn Khallikān; Nishw. 
I, 87. —Cf. Sabi 257, Mas. 112, Jami 120, Tar. II, 216; from 48? to 
324a. 


87 M-b-Hy Tüsi = A'AA Turüghbadhi (d. 350). ‘Attar II, 101; 
Stb; Q 41. 

Misa Farghani = AB Wasiti (d. after 320). Stf: frag. of Tafsir, 
in which Hallàj seems to be quoted (Bq. I, 539 = I, 383; H, 215, 257, 
337) or commented on (Bq. I, 24, 62, 166, 205, 286, 450, 520). 
Wrote, according to Jagir, chapter I of Tawasin (Hamim al-Qidam). 
Ancestor of Mansur Bata’ihi (d. 540: Witri, P. ms. 6495, 1513). 


88 


69 Sa'dàn — A'AA Kal. N. 58, 59; to 214 (acc. to Talbis 224). 
90 Tahir Müsawi (d. 346; a Shi'ite naqib), Lisan II, 315. 
91 ‘Ubayd ibn Nasrūyā = A Hy (qādī in Basra in 332). Nishw. I, 


248 (= Kh. 119); cf. Nishw. VIII, nos. 45-67; to 251. 

Yahyà-b-'AA-b-'Abbàs-b-M-b-Sül = AB Sali (260, d. 335), 
Awráq; ijaza to M-b-Khalaf-b-Marzubàn, and to A Faraj Mu'afa- 
b-Zak Jariri (to 335; Mas. 61. Kh. III, 427); review I'tidal (Najaf), IV, 
456, 498. 

92a M-b-Yf-b-Yh-b-A Mansür Abin ibn al-Munajjim, d. around AH 340 
(Ibn al-Khatib, Rawda, 126b). 

93 Muhammad Zanji-b-Ism-b-Salih = A‘AA Anbàri (d. 324). Kh. 133- 
141 (cf. II, 48); to 233. 

24 Müsa-b-A Dharr Baydawi, A 15. 

95 ‘Imran-b-Zayd (var.: A Müsa) A 54 (and Am. 54). 

96 Muzaffar Ghulàm Jamil A (London ms. 324b). 

97 Rashid Khired Samarqandi, ‘Attar II, 138. 

98 Sadaqa-b-‘Ali Zahid Mawsili Najj 33a; to 218. 

99 Shakir-b-A Baghdadi (d. 311); edited the discourses (Safadi, P. ms. 
2065, 37b), Nibras, 103. 

100 Tahir-b-A Tustari B 21 (= Kh. 126); to 209. 

101 "Ubayd-b-A Salüli (and not Sulüki) B 20; to 252a. 

102 'Umar-b-Shallüya D = 'Ali-b-Shilüya Istakhri (Mantiq 7a, 62a; Tar. 
II, 218)? 

103 ‘Uthman-b-Mu'awiya A 26. 

104 Yunus-b-Khadir Hulwàni A 14. 

105 Yüsuf-b-Yq = AQ Nu'màni B 7 (= Kh. 129); from 83. 

106 Hamdan = A Yq Süsi Sta 3 (Kh. 118): to A-b-Mansür Shirazi 
(Q 201; P. ms. 2012, 241a), and via him to 214). 

107 Zubayr-b-M-b-‘AA = AB-ibn-'Asákir, P. ms. 2137, 96a (biography 
of Shibli). Probably AB-b-Zubayr-b-M-b-'AA ‘Umari (his father; 
qari’ in Medina, d. au 270 Ibn al-Jazari, no. 1289). 


92 
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107a Zayd Qasri, brother of no. 86 (Ibn al-Fuwati, V, no. 1800, Lahore, 
1929). 


The Kunyas without 'Alams 
108 Abü 'AA ibn Bazyar B 3 (cf. Kh. X, 123?); to 255. 


109 ‘AA Riazi (Kh. 131): see Hy-b-A-b-J (= 226): not M-b-A-b-M 
(d. 366). 


110 al-'Abbàs-b-'A ‘Aziz Sta 20 (= Kh. 131); cf. Talbis, 362? 
111 Bakr Fuwati B 6. 
112 


Bakr ibn Mumshādh Dīnawarī Sta 11 (= Kh. 127); to 235 via 
226 (Q 182, Lawāq Y, 124); Karrami (his monastery: ‘Attar II, 157); 
perhaps the father of Ishāq ibn Mumshādh (d. 383), the grandfather 
of AB (d. after 421) and Ahmad (cf. P. ms. 6674, 16a, etc.). 


113 al-Faraj (AR)? Ibn Rūhān, Safi. Nishw. I, 85. 

114 al-Hasan Hulwani A 16; Munawi, Kawakib; cf. Kh. VII, 247 
CAB?). 

115 


Hàtim Tabari, Safi. Kh. 115; to 330; rawi of Shibli (Kh. XIV, 


391), to be distinguished from Abū Hatim Mahmüd-b-H Tabari (d. 
440). 


al-Husayn Basri A 5, line 12 (variant: AH); cf. Kh. V, 29 (of 
Ibn ‘Ata’, according to Aba Nasr Isfahani (Q 22, 100, 137 ~ 
Mansür-b-Ibràhim?). Following Q 63, 192 (= Luma‘ 316), this 
should be A-b-M-ibn Salim (d. 356), rather than A Hy ‘Ali-b- 
Ibrahim Husri Basri (d. 371); to 76. 


117 Kathir (in 298, with M-b-Bishr: 'Ayni, Welieddin ms. 2386, 
166). 

118 M-b-H ibn ‘Ayyash Darir (Nishw. I, 118; source omitted); 
from 28, 

119 Nasr-b-Qàsim Baydawi A 47. 

120 al-Qasim Mawardi (Bawardi?) A 47. 

121 al-Sawda, Kal. N 52. ‘Attar II, 86*. 

122 al-Yamàn Wasiti (ver. ilhám). D; Mantiq f. 8b. 

123 


Ya'qüb Aqta‘ Basri B 5 (= Kh. 121; cf. Q 93), his son was the 
brother-in-law of Hallaj and remained a Hallajian; we believe he 
bore the Karnaba’inisba (Sali, Kratchkovski ed., 1913, p. 4, n. 5; Ibn 
al-Athir: "Kirmàni" [sic]): the name of a prominent family in Basra, 
especially during the Zanj period (Aghani, 2nd ed., XII, 61; Tabari, 
s.v. M-b-Yh-b-Sa‘id, ‘AA-b-M-b-Hishim and his father); these 
were the Bani ‘Amm, in conflict with the Bana Mujashi‘ (Tamim). 
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The Ibns 


124 Ibn ‘Abdallah. Rawi of the “Ya sirra” quatrain, ap. Mut. Maqdisi, 
Bad’ II 90. According to Yaqiit, this is the name adopted by the 
grammarian Abū Sa'id H-b-Behzadh Sirafi (290, d. 368) to hide the 
fact that his father, Behzadh, was a Mazdaean (Yaqüt, Udaba’? Ill, 
84; not Khatib VII, 341). Cf. the other grammarian who was rawi of 
this quatrain (223). 

Ukht al-Hallaj A 48. The similarity with A 47 suggest he is 

the same as Abū Nasr Baydàwi. 


125 


Table II 
Class II: Rawis Who Died between 360/970 and 410/1019 


201 Ahmad-b-'AA Harashi. Khargüshi, Tahdhib; from 253 to 211. 

202 "Ali-b-Ja'far Karkhi (Karaji?) = AB Wajihi (from 49 (Ped. 29, 
31, 45) to 208 and 239; from 57 (Ped. biographies of Ibn ‘Ata’, 
Rudhbari); cf. Bahja VI, f. 57a; Q 67, 82, 99, 172, 185, 193; Talbis 
320, 324, 338: omitted). 

M-b-'Imràn Baghdadi = AH Nahshali ibn al-Jundi (306, d. 

396). Kh. 115 (cf. Kh. V, 77, 258; Mas. 366); to 266a. 

A Nasr M-b-Salàma = AB Marwazi. Kh. 114 (cf. VII, 246); 

from 49 to 240a. 

M-b-Fadl = Abū Zur‘a Tabari B 4, 5, 6 (= Kh. 121): 26 to 

326; 250 to 324; to 214 (Nir, 85, 86). 

M-b-Zakariyà = A ‘Abbas Nasawi (343, d. 398) Sta II (= Kh. 

127); cf. Kh. I, 330; III, 169; from 332 to 327. 

Yf-b-Buhlül = AH ibn al-Azraq (297, d. 377) Nishw. I, 80, 
81, 87; Kh. 122, 124; to 314. 

208 ‘Abdallah-b-‘Ali-b-M-b-Yh Sarraj Tamimi, Süfi = A Nasr Tüsi (d. 
378): Luma‘, 108, 231, 232, 248, 303 (= Kh. 132), 346, 348, 354, 384; 
from 69 to 332. 

209[A] Muflih B 13; from 100 (cf. Talbis 221; Q 202); to 324. 

210 Masa = AH Salàmi (d. 374). Tagrib.; Nar 146. 

211 ‘Abd al-Malik-b-‘Uthman = A Sa'd Khargüshi (d. 406): from 201. 

212 Iskaf. Har. 23; to 318. 

213 ‘Abd al-Wahid-b-‘Ali Sayyari Naysabüri (d. 375) Sta 18 (= 
Kh. 131) (and perhaps Stb 8-9); from 49. 

Bakr = A Faraj Warthàni (= Shirazi?) (d. 372) Stb 1-6, and 

perhaps 8-9; from 14, 49; cf. Sam'àni 580b; Yaqit IV, 919; Nür 40, 

101, 127. 


203 


204 


205 


206 


207 


214 
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215 ‘Ali-b-(A) ibn al-Muhallabi. Lisān II, 315 (Mas. 399; Blachere, Mut. 
195), d. 385. 
H-b-M Qazwini = AH Sayqali (d. 403) Kh. 114 (and V, 27 

and XIV, 439, 444; cf. Q 162); from 84 to 329. f 
‘A ‘Aziz = AH Jurjani (d. 366, qadi) Safadi; from 39. 


216 


217 


217a Hy Farisi B 16-17; from 23. 
218 M Najirami. Najj. 33a; from 98 to 303. 
219 


Muwaffaq = AH ‘Izz 77b; from 39 to 320. o 
220 Hamd-b-Husayn-b-Mansür Hallaj B I (= 112); cf. A Gishti (Har. 
58). 


221 Isfahani B 13; to 260. 
222 Hasan-b-'Ali Shirazi = AA Saghir (315, d. 385) B 12; from 248; cf. 
D; Q 80, 149, 156. 


223 M-b-'A Ghaffar Fasawi = A ‘Ali Farisi (288, d. 377); to 315 


on 48. 


224 M-b-Habib = AQ Naysabüri (d. 406): ‘Ugala’ al-majanin 152: 


cf. Mas. 7, 10, 18, 23, 90, 104, 129, 213, 232 (to 328); from 38, 228. 
‘Ali = Abū ‘Ali Daqqāq (d. 405) Har. 14; Q 127 (cf. Ism. 
Haqqi, Rüh al-bayan V, 323); from 232 to 307. Ancestor of Balyàni 
(Jami, 291). u 
226 Husayn-b-A-b-Ja'far = A'AA Razi. Kh. 131 (= Sta 19-20); rawi of 
Abū Hulman via 'Abbàs (-b-Muhtadi, d. around 317); to 332 (Ibn 
‘Asakir, P. ms. 2137, f. 122b), disciple of the son of AJ M-b-'AA 
Farghani (Q 197, Talbis 264). —Cf. Kh. VII, 230, 248; XIV, 393; 


Hil. 324, 354; Q 28, 63, 110, 112, 127, 130, 147, 151, 181, 192; Talbis 
259; from 80, 110, 112. 


225 


226a ‘Alt = A'AA Saydalani, Kh. 115; 203 to 334. 
227 M Murari (Muradi?) B 9b; from 65. 
228 


M-b-‘Umar (Hàkim) = A'AA Hammidi Azdi (d. ap. 368; 
qadi of Baghdad, afterwards of Yezd; grandson of the qàdi Abt 
‘Umar, who executed Hallaj). Kh. 117; cf. Nür 123, Mas. 130, De- 
dering I, 284, Kh. VIII, 81: Zahirite. 

228a Hibatallah-b-A Shirazi B 8; from 39. 

229 Hibatallih-b-M = 
(Shi‘ite); to 331. 

230 \brahim-b-Ja‘far-b-Abi Kiram Bazzaz: Kh. 130; from 29 to 327. 

231 Makhlad = A Ishag Bagarhi (325 d. 410) Kh. 126; from 67 (cf. 
Subki, IV, 268). Son of a direct disciple of Tabari. l 
M-b-A-b-Mahmawayh wa‘iz Safi = AQ Nasrābādhi (d. 
369); edited Hallajian texts (refs. ‘Attar II, 316 = Stf 80; Stf 37 = A 


Ibn Baranniya-bt-Umm Kulthim ‘Amriya 


232 
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(ms. Qazan 74 and London 325a); Bq. I, 79, 393). Sta 7, 11 (= Kh. 
121, 127); cf. Mas. 114; from 235 to 332; from 48 to 225 (initiation). 
Ijaza to his son Isma'il (d. 428). 

233 Isma'il-b-M Zanji = AQ ibn Zanji (d. 378) Kh. VI, 308, Kh. 133; 93 
to 314. 

234 ‘Isa-b-Yaziil Qazwini B 10, 18 (= Kh. 129); from 248; Nir 146. 

235 Ja'far-b-A = AQ Riazi (d. 378) Sta 9, 11 (= Kh. 121, 127; cf. IV, 361); 
from 23 to 332, from 112 to 332. 

236 Mansür-b-'AA-b-Khalid Harawi = A ‘Ali Dhuhli (d. 402; nephew 
of an amir who was patron of Shibli) Sta 8 (= Kh. 121 (2); comp. 
Har. 18-20 = Tar. II, 203). Kh. XIII, 85; Lisán VI, 96; Subki II, 36; 
from 46 to 232. 

237 Ma'rüf-b-M Nakha'i = A Mashhür Zinjani. Kh. 116; cf. Mas. 3, 
Lisan VI, 61; from 70 to 334. 

238 Masrüq-b-Khadir Katib. A (ms. Berlin 42b); from 76. 

239 Muhammad-b-A-b-Ibr = Abü'l-Husayn Farisi (d. c. 370; teacher of 
AB Kalabadhi; his complete name was verified by Ped. 31, 45, and 
Kal. 61). Stb 7 (from 57). —Kh. IV, 277; Q 6, 62, 64, 90, 104, 107, 
108, 113; Hil. 3, 198, 202, 216, 217, 235-238, 245, 246, 314; Kal. 
117, 123. Not cited ap. Luma‘; Sulami cites it based on Sarraj (Ibn 
" Asàkir, P. ms. 2137, f. 97a); rawi of 57 (Stb, Pedersen ed., Lives nos. 
22, 25, 43, 64, 69) of 49 (Hil. 3; Ped. 31, 32), and of 202 (Hil. 314), 
the basic source of Stb, A Hy Parisi is a Farisian Hallajian. 

A-b-Hamdàn = Abū ‘Amr Hiri (283, d. 376); of 24; by the 

son of 241. 

A-b-'Ali = A Mansür Nehawendi, Kh. 114; from 204 to 309 

(cf. Q 71: from 57; and Ped., Life of Yh-b-Mu'adh). 

A-b-Hy-b-Yq = AB Warraq. Kh. 131 (cf. I, 290; VII, 243, 

245); from 62 to 332. 

*AA-b-'A ‘Aziz ibn Shàdhàn, Mudhakkir = Abū Bakr Bajali 

Razi (d. 376). Sta 3, 12, 24 (= Kh. 118, 128, 132). According to 

Harawi, his "story" is the basis of Sulami (Sta; Tar. II, 223). Ibn 

Shàdhàn has been much discussed (Kh. V, 464; Lisan V, 230); rawt of 

44 (Q 60; perhaps via AB M-b-S Harbi, Kh. V, 310; 8 refs.), Sali- 

miyan like 236; his son A Mas'üd Ahmad (d. 449): cf. Ibn al-'Imad, 

s.a. 449; Sam ‘ani, ff. 66a, 517b: to 309. 

‘Abbas-b-Hayyawayh = A ‘Umar Khazzāz (295, d. 382). Kh. 

116, 131; from 249a to 319; to 336; pupil of Ibrahim Harbi (Subki III, 

230). 


240 


240a 


240b 


241 


242 


243 


‘Alī ibn Bābūyā = AJ Sadüq (d. 381; Shi'ite); from 41 to 331. 
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244 


H ibn al-Khashshàb Mukharrimi = A ‘Abbas Baghdadi (d. 
362); rawi of Faris (49; Ped. 29); source of A Hy Farisi (239: Ped. 45); 
disciple of Shibli (according to Dhahabi); Q 206. i l 
Ishaq = AB Kalābādhī (d. 380): Ta‘arruf, Ikhbar; from 49 (via 
239). Kal. nos. 1-60 (app. to Essai, pp. 346-358). 

[‘Ali-b] Isma‘il Qaffal Kabir = AB Shashi (291, d. 365). Kh. 
129; from 76 to 332 (cf. Subki II, 117, line 1; Bq. I, 478, line 2); his 
son Qasim. 

Ishàq = A Fadl Sijzi, Mas. 160; from 39 to 228. : 
Khafif-b-Isfikshadh Dabbi = A'AA Shirazi “Shaykh Kabir” 
(268, d. 371) A 61, 68; B 10-12, 18; D (7 nos.); Hzr. 13, 40, 42; to 234, 
249, 260, 313, 324, 401. 

M ibn Ghalib = AB Stb 10 (ff.2); Sta 13 (= Kh. 128); cf. Q 4, 
91; Kal. 119; from 25; to 332 (via 248). 

"UA-b-Hirrith Katib, Kh 116 (cf. II, 331; Mas. 257); from 21 


245 


246 


247 
248 


249 


249a 


to 242. 
249b 


M-b-Tayib-b-M ibn al-Baqillani = AB Basri (d. 403); hostile 

hikayat transmitted to A Ish. Isfará'ini (d. 418) and to Abü'l-Ma'àli 

Juwayni (d. 478), cf. Ibn Dihya, Nibras, 100-101. 

250 Yahya Ràzi B 4; from 45 to 205 (and 326). 

251 Muhassin-b-'Ali Basri = Abia ‘Ali Tanükhi (329, d. 384): Nishwar; 
from 91, 28, 207, 85b, 253a. 

252 Mutahhar-b-Tahir Madqdisi (written in 355); Bad’ II, 90; from 124. 

252a ‘Umar Mansüri (= Sindi) = A Hafs Kabir B 20; from 101. 

253 "Umar-b-Rufayl Sàyih = A Hafs Jarjara’i. Khargüshi, Tahdhib 278b; 


cf. Ped. (Sumniin Vie), Najj. 101a-b; Bahja 13a, 25a; Hil. 177, 311; 
from 24 to 201. 


253a "Ubaydallah-b-Muhammad: Nishw. I, 88. 

253b Zahir-b-‘Ali = A ‘Ali Sarakhsi (293, d. 389), via A'AA As'ad-b- 
A-b-‘AA-b-Hayyan Laswi Süfi ilā Ibn Mukarram, Mukhtasar Dhayl 
Sam'ani, Cambridge Trench ms. 147. 


254 Yüsuf-b-A ibn Kajj = AQ Dinawari (d. 405): poem “Dunya” (ap. 
Ibn Khallikan; cf. 34). 


The Kunyas without ‘Alams 
Abū ‘AA: see 209. 


255 Abū 'Aliibn Bardhanaqa B 3. It should be read as: ‘Ali-b-A ibn Bar- 


dhànaqaà (and not Mardhanaqa) Watiti (Ibn al-Jazari I, 517, no. 
2140). 


256 


‘Ali Hamadhàni Sta 5 (= Kh. 120); from 63. 
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257 al-Fadl-b-Hafs, Kh. 117; from 39 to 332. 

258 al-Fath Iskandari, Kh. 116; from 39 to 329; cf. Kh. IV, 277. 
259 al-Fawaris Jürqàni B 9a, 15 (= Kh. 118); from 63. 

260 al-Hasan ibn Abi Tawba (Rabi'?) B 11, 13, 14; from (40), 221 


(cf. Subki IV, 77, 308). 


Table II 
Class III: Rawis Who Died between 410/1019 and 510/1116 
Ahmad-b-'Ali-b-Thabit = AB Khatib Baghdadi (392, d. 463): 
Ta’rikh VIII, 112-141: from 323, 321, 328, 325, 305, 309, 330, 334, 
319, 329, 231, 327, 306, 314, 336, 324a. 


30 


bree, 


302 Chisti (around 440). Har. 58. 

303 -b-Hy-b-‘Urwan = A ‘Abbas Bukhari Najj 33a; from 218 to 
322. 

304 "Abdallàh-b-M-b-'Ali-b-Mutt = A Isma‘il-b-A Mansür 


Harawi Ansari (396, d. 481): Tabagat; from 324, 225, 428, 45, 318, 
55, 57,49, 27, 302. 

305 ‘Abd al-Aziz-b-'Ali Khayyat Warrag = AQ Azaji (356, d. 444) Kh. 
115; from 310, Mas. 319. 

306 ‘Abd al-Ghaffar-b-'A Wahid Bajali = A Najib Urmawi (d. 433) Kh. 
117; from 228. 

307 ‘Abd al-Karim-b-Hawaàzin = AQ Qushayri (376, d. 465): Risdla: 
from 332, 324, 225. 

308 ‘Abd al-Qahir-b-Tahir = A Mansür Baghdadi (d. 429): Farq 249 
(cites A 39). 

309 ‘Abd al-Rahmán-b-M-b-A ibn Fadala = Abū ‘Ali Naysabüri, Kh. 
115; cf. V, 27, 28, 310; IX, 236; VI, 340; Lisan UI, 433; from 241 
(Mas. 115). Sh. Bahja 131. 

309a ‘Ali-b-A ibn Mardüyà = AH-b-AB Isfahani (? son of A., 324, d. 
410). 

310 'Ali-b-'Abdallàh-b-H ibn Jahdam = AHy Hamadhani Makki (d. 
414), Kh. 115; Mas. 319; Najj. 106a (from 337); cf. Nur, 58, 105. 

311 'Ali-b-H-b-A ibn Rufayl = AQ ibn al-Muslima Ra'ys al-Ru’asa’ 
(397, d. 450): shahid in 414, vizir in 437, visits the maslib al-Hallaj; 
cf. 414. 

312 'Ali-b-Mahmüd-b-Ibr = AH Zawzini (366, d. 451) Najj. 106a; from 
336 to 417. 

M = AH Daylami (b. 352, d. around 415) Sirat Ibn Khafif (= 

Mashyakha), IV-6, VI-4 (6 nos.); from 248. 


313 
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Muhassin Basri = AQ-b-A ‘Ali Tanükhi ('adl, then qadi, 365, 

d. 447) Kh. 119, 122, 124, 133; from 251, 207 (2), 233. 

Mansür-b-Daàwkhala ibn al-Qarih = AH Halabi (d. around 
421): Risala, 551; from 223; comp. 124. 

316 ‘Azizi-b-‘A Malik = Shaydhala Jili (d. 494); ms. Ahlw. 3083, 45b 
(Pines); 48. 

317 Ja'far-b-A-b-Hy = AM Sarraj (d. 500); Masári', 160, 319, from 328, 
305. 

318 Hamza 'Agili Balkhi Har. 23 (7 Jàmi 170, 313-314); from 212. 

319 Hasan-b-'Ali-b-M Miqna'i = AM Jawhari (363, d. 454). Kh. 116; cf. 
Mas. 15, 16; Talbis 213; friend of 314; from 242. 

320 Ibráhim-b-Sa'id-b-'AA Nu'mini = A Ishaq Habbal (392, d. 482) "Izz 
77b; from 219 to 409. 

320a M-b-'AA = A Fadl Murari ‘Izz, 77b; from 19 to 417a. 

321 Isma‘il-b-A Darir = A ‘AR Hiri (361, d. 430) Kh. 114, 120-121, 128, 
132; from 332. Friend of Sulami; master of Khatib. 

322 Khudidüst-b-Isfahbadh = AHy Daylami Najj., 33a; from 303 to 
410. 

323 Mas‘ad-b-Nasir-b-A Zayd 'AA-b-A-b-M-b-Ism = Abü Sa'id Sijzi 
(400, d. 477: adviser to Vizir Nizim al-Mulk), Kh. 112-129: trans- 
mits to him the ijaza of the Bidaya of Ibn Bākūyā (324) and to 
Tuyüri, Lísan VI, 27; Huffaz WI, 27; Kh. VII, 227; Sam'ani, 205a; 
Talbis 214; Mas. 100. 

324 Muhammad-b-'AA-b-'UA ibn Bàküya = A‘AA Shirazi Safi (b. 
around 350; d. Qa‘da 428 in Nishapur, according to the historian 
Abū ‘Ali ibn Jahandar, Bidaya, Zah. ms., f. 98a). Author of the 
Bidayat hal al-Hallaj wa Nihayatuhu, published ap. QT, third part; 
transmitted to 323. General ijáza to Qushayri, Risala, 149 (307), A 
Sa'd ‘Ali-b-M-b-Abi Sadiq Hiri (source of Ibn al-Jawzi and Ibn 
Qudama, via M-b-'AA Ibn Habib), Khadija Shahjahaniya (376, d. 
460), “A Ghaffar Shiwawi (414, d. 510); AB A-b-M Zinjani (master 
of Silafi, 402; cf. S. Kazarüni, Musals. 48b, 49a); from 332, 248 (via 
222). Akhbar al-Sálihtya. Sources of the Bidaya: 220, 255, 205, 105, 
228a, 259, 234, 260, 222, 40, 217a, 79, 252a, 209. —Har. 13, 57. 
Jaen to Farmadhi (Subki IV, 9), Sahlagi (in 419: Nür 135), Lisan 5, 

30. 


314 


315 


324a 


'Ali-b-A-b-Yq Silhi = Aba’l-‘Ala’ Wasiti (349, d. 431); gari’, 
shahid in 390, Kh. 130 (isndéd omitted: from 242? Cf. Kh. III, 121, 
and 86), 


325 ‘Ali-b-Fath = Abū Talib "Ushshàri (cf. Ibn al-‘Isna’, 8, 289, 
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366, d. 29 Qa'da 451). Kh. 118, 120, 121, 128, 129, 131, 132; all from 
332. Cf. Farra’ 353, 413; Mas. 4. —Muntazam 8, 214. 


326 ‘Ali Naqqásh = A Sa‘id (d. 412), Ta’rikh, source of B 4 (cites 


205). 


327 ‘Ali Sahili = A'AA-b-AH Süri (382, d. 441), Kh. 127, 130: 


from 206, 230. 


328 Ibr-b-A = AB Ardastani (d. 427) Kh. 117, 131; Mas. 10, 160; 
from 332; cf. Talbis 200, Mas. 7. 

329 *sà-b-'A ‘Aziz Bazzar = A Mansür Hamadhani (d. 430), Kh. 
114, 116; from 216, 258. 

330 Hasan-b-A ‘Ali Isfahani = AHy Ahwazi (350, d. 428), Kh. 
116; from 115; cf. Kh. XIV, 389; II, 218, questionable. 

331 Hasan-b-'Ali = AJ Tüsi (385, d. 460; Shi'ite); Ghayba, 261- 


262; from 38, 229. 

Husayn-b-Müsà Naysabüri Azdi = Abū “AR Sulami (330, d. 

412) Stf (208 nos., publ. in app. Essai; cf. abr. reedition of Bagli); Sta 

(24 nos., publ, acc. to 301, ap. OT, second part; work derived from 

241); Stb (21 nos., publ. ap. A, pp. 111-117; from 214, 239, 213, 

249). —Ijaza of Stf via AB A-b-'Ali ibn Khalaf (d. 487) and M-b-A 

Nasr Talaqani (d. 466), of Stb via Ibn Khalaf (Rüdani, ms. P. 4470, 

66a, 91b). 

M ibn al-Mu'allim = A ‘AA Mufid ‘Ukbari (d. 413; Shi'ite); 
from 243 to 326. 

334 Ridwan-b-M-b-H Saydalini = AQ Dinawari (d. 426), Kh. 115, 116 
(cf. VII, 229, 244; IX, 236); from 226a; from 70 (via 237); Sh., Bahja 
131. 

335 Tāhir-b-'AA = A Tayib Tabari (351, d. 450): transmits the special 
Sháfi'ite fatwas to Ibn Surayj (26) via 76 and 246. 

336 ‘Ubaydallah-b-A-b-‘Uthm ibn al-Küfi = A Fadl Sayrafi qari‘ (370, 
d. 451); Kh. 131; from 242. 

337 ‘Umar-b-‘AR Baghdadi, Najj. 106a; from 310 to 312. 

338 Yüsuf-b-Yq-b-Ism = A Ya'qüb Najirami Basri (345, d. 423), Lisan 
II, 315 (cf. Hil. 211, 357): called ** b-Khurrazádh"; rāwī of 215 
(Meimeni, ed. of excerpts from Bashshar, introd., p. 9): editor of 
Dhü'l-Rumma. 


332 


333 


Table IV 
Class IV: Rawis Who Died after 510/1116 


401 Ahmad-b-'AR = A‘AA Kirmani A (London ms., 322b); from 248 to 
319; identifiable with A-b-'AR, 526, d. 575, shaykh of the Zawzani 
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ribat (Athir XI, 305); cf. also a son of ‘AR Kirmani (d. 544: Sam'ani, 
S.v.). 


402 


M-b-A Isfahani Harawàni = A Tahir Silafi (475, d. 576, 

Alex.) Izz 77b (from 39, via 409); Itidal no. 1706 (from 406): to 
Tüzari, Fakhr Farisi (d. 622), Damiri (d. 694), M. Qalanisi (d. 765), 
Jamal Kinani (d. around 803), Ridwan "Uqbi (d. 843), master of 
Zak. Ansàri. 

403 'Abbàs-b-M-b-A Mansür = AM ‘Abbisa Tüsi (d. 549), ‘Attar II, 
145; cf. Ibn Hajar, Nuzha (acc. to Caetani, Onomast., 133). 

404 ‘Abd al-Jalil Saffar (Bukhari?), ‘Attar II, 142. 

405 ‘Abd al-Mun‘im-b-‘A Wahhàb = A Faraj Harrani, Najj. 106a; from 
417. 

406 'Ali-b-A-b-'Ali ibn al-Mufaddid al-Qassás Sharwani watz (d. 
around 512, Yazidiya): M-b-'Ali ibn al-Sàbüni, Takmilat al-ikmal, 
Baghdad Evkaf ms. 852, 118 (comm. by Jawad): Dhahabi, I'tidàl II, 


218 (no. 1706); Lisan IV, 205 (no. 539); to 402; via Sulayman-b-'AA 
Sharwani. 


407 'Ali-b-'AA Hanbali, Najj. 33a: from 413. 

408 'Ali-b-'Aqil = Aba’l-Wafi’ Zafari (431, d. 513); Nusrat al-Hallaj — 
Kitab al-intisar?: apology retracted in 465 (text supra; from 325?). Cf. 

Rüdàni, ms. P. 4470, f. 76a. 

409 Musharraf = AH Anmáti "Izz 77b; from 320 to 402. 

410 Fadl-b-M — AQ Baqgqàl, Najj. 33a; from 322 to 413. 

411 Husayn-b-M ibn Razin: see 416. 

412 Jagir (variant Jagüs, Sh. 74): see M-b-Dushm. 

413 Khadir-b-Fadl (-b-M Baqqal?). Najj. 33a; from 410 to 407. 

414 Muhammad-b-'Abd al-Malik-b-ibr-b-A Faradi Magdisi = AH ibn 
al-Hamadhani (d. 521; historian, Shafi‘ite); first dynastic chronicler 
favorable to Hallaj: Kitab ‘unwan al-siyar (seems to use 406 in it); 
Kitab al-wuzara’ (on the visit of Vizir ibn al-Muslima in 437 to the 
Maslib al-Hallaj); acc. to ‘Ayni, Selim Agha ms., f. 212a, Welieddin 
ms. 2388, s.a. 450; cf. 311. 

Dushm = Jagir Kurdi (d. 590 near Samarra); to 418. 

-b-Mahmüd Tiisi Sanabadhi = A Fath Shihab al-Din (d. 

597): from 406, 

Hy Taqi D ibn Razin = A'AA Hamawi (d. 680; qadi in Cairo, 

Sháfi'ite) A (London ms. 322b: from 419); cf. Subki V, 19, and Durar 

I, 445 (d. 795). 


Maymün = Abt’l-Ghani’im Zissi, Najj. 106a; from 312 to 


415 
415a 


416 


417 


405. 
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418 Rizbehan-b-A Nasr Daylami Fasawi = AM Bagli (530, d. 606 
Shiraz); commentator of Hallaj: 1. in 570 ap. Mantiq al-asrar; 2. after 
590 ap. Sharh al-shathiyat (Persian ed. of 1.). 

419 (Kunya without ‘alam): Abü'l-Husayn-b-Y üsufi Faradi (ms.: Qaradi) 
A (London ms. 322b); from 401 to 419 (cf. A'AA Hy-b-Yf Faradi, 
664, d. 732, ap. Durar kamina). C£. A Hy A-b-Yf Dinawari Faradi, 
in 416 (Lisan al-mizan IV, 137). 


Annotations 
A) Concordance of the Most Common Kunyas 

Abü'l-'Abbas Razzàz = A-b-Fatik. — A Ahmad Saghir = H-b-'Ali — A 
‘Ali Farisi = H-b-M — AB Bajali = M-b-'AA-b-'A ‘Aziz — AB Misri = 
M-b-A — AB-b-A Sa'dàn = A-b-M — AB Shishi = M-b-Ism — AB 
Shibli = Dulaf — A Faraj Warthani = ‘A Wahid-b-Bakr — Abü'l-Hadid 
= M-b-A — A Husayn Faris! = M-b-A-b-Ibr — AM Jurayri = A- 
b-M-b-Hy — AQ Baghdadi = Faris — A Yq Nahrajüri = Ishàq-b-M — 
A Yq Süsi = Yf-b-Hamdan. 


B) Concordance of the Most Common Ibns 

Ibn ‘Ata’ = 24 — Ibn al-Azraq = 207 — Ibn Bàbüyà = 41, 243 — Ibn 
Baküyà (Bakwa) = 324 — Ibn al-Baqillani = 249b — Ibn Barraniya = 
229 — Ibn Bardhànaqà = 255 — Ibn Dawid = 83 — Ibn al-Fath = 325 
— Ibn Fatik = 16, 57 — Ibn Firüz = Khūrrāzādh (72) — Ibn Ghalib = 
249 — Ibn al-Haddad = 76 — Ibn Hayyawayh = 242 — Ibn Jahdam = 
310 — Ibn Kajj = 254 — Ibn Khafif = 248 — Ibn Mardüya = 43, 60, 309a 
— Ibn Matar = 21 — Ibn al-Munajjim = 92a — Ibn al-Muslima = 311 — 
Ibn Nasrüyà = 91 — Ibn al-Qassás = 406 — Ibn Razin = 416 — Ibn 
Shadhan = 241 — Ibn Surayj = 26 — Ibn Zanji = 233. 


C) Concordance of the Nasabs 


Ahwazi = 38, 85a, 330 — Anbari = 54, 93 — Anmati = 44, 409 — Ar- 
dastani = 328 — Awariji = 54 — Azaji = 305 — Azdi = 32 — Baghdadi 
= 23, 49, 99, 203, 244, 301, 308, 337 — Bajali = 241 — Baqli = 418 — 
Basri = 91, 95, 116, 123, 248, 251, 314 — Baydawi = 15, 119, 72, 92 — 
Bazzar = 16, 329 — Busti = 252 — Chishti = 302 — Daylami = 68, 313, 
322, 418 — Dinawari = 49, 69, 85, 112, 254, 334 — Düri = 84 — Farisi 
= 35, 223, 239, 402 — Fasawi = 223, 418 — ('AYN:) ‘Amiri = 19 — 
‘Aqili = 328 — 'Atüfi = 80 — ‘Ukbari = 333 — 'Ushshari = 325 — 
Hadrami = 79 — Halabi = 80, 315 — Hamadhani = 256, 310, 329, 414 
— Hamawi = 416 — Harashi = 201 — Hashimi = 53a — Hiri = 240, 
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312, 324 — Hulwani = 104, 114 — Isfahàni = 75, 83, 116, 221, 330, 402 
— Isfijabi = 25 — Iskandari = 258 — Istakhri = 102 — Jurjani = 217 — 
Kirmani = 401 — Kalabadhi = 245 — Karkhi = 13, 202 — Karnabà'i = 
123 — Khazzàz = 242 — Khuldi = 70 — Khurrazi = 28 — Khutabi = 67 
— Kurdi = 412 — Laswi = 253b — Makki = 45, 310 — Maqdisi = 57, 
252, 414 — Marwazi = 204 — Mawsili = 98 — Müsàwi = 90 — 
Muzayyin = 42 — Muzani = 12 — Nahrawani = 61 — Nahrajuri = 65 
— Najirami = 218, 338 — Naqqishi = 326 — Nasawi = 206 — Nas- 
rabadhi = 218 , 338 — Nawbakhti = 66 — Naysabüri = 22, 31, 50, 213, 
224, 309, 332 — Nili = 59 — Qaffal = 246 — Qannad = 39 — Qazwini 
= 216, 234 — Qirmisini = 63 — Qummi = 41 — Razi = 23, 62, 235, 
241, 250 — Sahili = 327 — Salüli = 101 — Samarqandi = 97 — Sammàk 
= 47 — Salami = 210 — Samarri = 84 — Sarakhsi = 253b — Sarraj = 
208 , 317 — Sayyari = 213 — Sharwani = 406 — Shashi = 246 — Shibli 
= 48 — Shirazi = 46, 106, 204, 214, 222, 228, 228a, 248, 324 — Sijzi = 
247, 323 — Silafi = 402 — Süsi = 106 — Saffar = 404 — Sayqali = 216 
— Sayrafi = 33b — Sali = 92 — Süri = 327 — Tamimi = 208 — Tanükhi 
= 251, 314 — Turaythithi = 56 — Turtighbadhi = 87 — Tustari = 100 
— Tabari = 205, 335, 115 — Tüsi = 208, 403 — Tuyüri — Urmawi = 306 
— Wajihi = 202 — Warràq = 240b, 305 — Warthani = 214 — Wasiti = 
18, 39, 71, 74, 122, 324a, 255 — Yaquti = 29 — Za'faràni = 31, 36 — 
Zinjàni = 237, 324 — Zissi = 417. 


Table V 
The Initiatory Isnads 


I. Isnad of the tariqa hallajiya (cf. S. Murtadà Zabidi, "qd al- 
Jawhar al-thamin, 45, 63, 65, 71; Sanüsi, Salsabil, 44; cf. Qushashi, Simt, 
145 and Stud. Or. J. Pedersen de dicata, pp. 241-242). 

Hallaj — Zayn D ‘A Samad-b-Hallaj — Ahmad — Muhammad — 
Fakhr D ‘A Rahim-b-M-b-A-b-Z-b-Hallàj — Shihab D A — Najm DM 
— Shihab D A-b-M-b-A-b-F-b-M-b-A-b-Z Baydawi; — (Muhammad) 
— Rukn (= Zaki) D ‘AA (author of Nir mushriq) — Najm D 'AR-b- 
‘AA and his brother Shams D ‘Abd al-Samad-b-'AA — Zayn 
D ‘Abd al-Samad-b-Najm-b-Rukn-b-Shihab Baydawi — Amin D 
M-b-'Ali-b-Mas'üd Balyani Kàzerüni (d. 740) — M-b-Baha' D (AB 
Hassim) Khabbaz Kàzerüni —  Abü'l-Futüh Nir D A-b-‘AA-b- 
‘AQ Tawisi Aberqühi (790, d. 871) — Nasim D Hibatallah-b-‘Atallah- 
b-Lutfallah-b-Salamallah Shah Mir Kāzerūnī Farisi Madani (d. 904: 
author of Musalsalat) — Pir Kilan (Shaykh al-haram, in Mecca) — S 
Ghadanfir-b-Ja'far Husayni Bukhari Sirawi (ex-caziaskar of the emperor 
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Akbar, retired to Medina after 983; Naqshi) — Abü'l-Mawahib AM 
A-b-'Ali-b-'A Quddüs Shinnawi (glosser of the Jawahir of Ghawth; 975, 
d. 1028) — Safi D A-b-M Dajjàni Qushashi, d. 1070; author of Simt 
Majid — Husayn ‘Ujaymi, d. 1113; completed his Risala in 1074). 

Secondary abridged isnad, beginning with Nir Tawisi (d. 871) (cf. 
'Igd, 38, 42, 97; Simt, 146; Salsabil, 111, 117): Taj D 'AR-b-Mas'üd Kaze- 
rani Murshidi; a) S Ghadanfir Sirawi — A-b-‘Ali Shinnawi (d. 1028); and 
b) AB Shirazi — Kharüf — Qassar — ‘AQ Fasi. 

Isnad reconnecting S Murtada Zabidi beginning with Nur Tawusi: 
Qutb ‘Umar-b-‘AA-b-A Ba Makhrama Shaybani Hajarani * Adani (Sufi, 
d. around 930, disciple of ‘AR-b-‘Umar Shibàni Bahurmuz (d. 914); son 
of a qàdi of Aden, Ba Makhrama, 833, d. 905 — Hy-b-'AA-b-'AR Bà 
Fad] (d. 979, Süfi, son of a jurist and student of the aforementioned qadi) 
— S Shaykh-b-'AA 'Aydarüsi Bà'alawi (919, d. 990, Ahmedabad) — 
M-b-'Umar Bafagih — 'Ali-b-'AA 'Aydarüsi — Ja‘far-b-‘Ali 'Aydarüsi 
(d. 1064, Surat) — Must-b-‘Umar Mihdar 'Aydarüsi, with Hy-b-‘AR 
'Aydarüsi — ‘AR-b-Must-b-Shaykh 'Aydarüsi Ba‘alawi Tarimi Misri 
(1125, d. 1194; or 1135, d. 1192; master of Zabidi, source of the isnád of 
'Igd: cf. Zabidi, Kitab Nafha 'Aydarüstya). 

IL Isnád of the tariga Rüzbehüniya (cf. "Id, 53, 65, 66): AM 
Rüzbehàn-b-Abi Nasr Daylami Fasawi Bagli (530, d. 606) — Abü'l- 
‘Abbas A-b-Rüzbehàn — Sadr D AM Rüzbehàn-b-A (brother of Ib- 
rahim, biographer of their grandfather (cf. Ivanow, ap. JASB, 1929, 353 
and 1931, 1) — Farid D ‘Abd al-Wadüd-b-Dàwüd Khaluwi — Abü'l- 
Futüh ‘Abd al-Qàdir-b-Abr-Khayr ‘Abd al-Haqq Tawüsi — Ghiyath D 
M Kazerüni (or rather Qiwàm D M-b-Ghiyath D Ibr, b. 743, initiated IN 
Tàwüsiin 829) — Nar D AF A-b-'AA-b-'AQ Tawiisi (d. 871) — A-b-M 
Nahrawali — Qutb M-b-A-b-M Nahrawali Hanafi (917, d. 990) — 
Abü'-Abbàs Ahmad Baba-b-A Stdani (gàdi of Timbuctu, 963, d. 
1032) — AQ-b-A Nu'aym Ghassani Fasi (d. 1032) — Abü'l-Barakàt ‘A 
Qadir Fasi (1007, d. 1091) — ('AR-b-'AQ Fasi, 1040, d. 1096) — 
Muhammad Saghir-b-'AR-b-'AQ Fasi (d. 1134) — M-b-'AA-b-Ayyüb 
Tilimsani — Zabidi (1140, d. 1205). 

Ill. Isnad of the Sab'iniya tariqa (cf. ‘Iqd, 57, 66): Qutb D AM ‘Abd 
al-Haqq-b-Ibr ibn Sab'in Mursi Makki (614, d. 669) — AH ‘Ali-b-‘AA 
Shushtari® (d. 668, Tina) — 'Ali-b-Qunfudh — Hy-b-'Ali-b-Qunfudh — 
Abü'l-'Abbàs A-b-Hy-b-'Ali ibn Qunfudh Qusamtini (740, d. 810; qadi 

8 For the fariqa Shushtariya, Zabidi gives the last three names of the isndd of the Rüz- 


behdniya, then Shihab D A-b-M Tilimsàni, then Sa'id-b-Qaddüra (and then goes back to 
the isnad of the Sab‘iniya). 
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of Constantine, historian) — (4x) — (Salih Zuwawi) — Abū Salim Ibr 
Tazi — A-b-Hajji Wahràni (end of lacuna completed according to Rü- 
dani, P. ms. 4470, f. 148a — Abū ‘Uthm Sa‘id-b-A Maqgqari, qadi d. 
1030 — A "Uthm. Sa'id-b-Ibr-b-Qaddüra Jaza’iri [d. 1050, mathe- 
matician] — M-b-M-b-Sulayman Rüdáni “‘nazil Makka” [d. 1093, wrote 
the Sila] — *'AA-b-Salim Basri Makki [d. 1135] wrote the Imdad) — 
'"AR-b-Aslam Makki — Zabidi. 

IV. Isnad of the “Luqma” (S.M. Kazerüni, Musalsalat, Cairo ms. 2°, I, 
146), ch. XII, f. 14a); stereotype transmission of the sentence “I entered 
the home of my Shaykh X... , who gave me a bite to eat, saying: I 
entered the home of Y ... , who gave me a bite to eat, saying... ,"' up 
to no. 1 of the series, which adds “eat this from us for your well-being, 
for we have shared perhaps the food of holy people (qawm salihin), custo- 
dians of grace; we have shared in this way in their blessing; share there- 
fore, you too, in their blessing": 

Hasan Basri (lacuna, corresponding to the initiatory isnad of Shibli, 
classic of the Qushayris, Risala, 158; cf. Subki, III, 245: via Junayd, Sari, 
Ma'rüf Karkhi, Dawad Tayi) — AB Shibli? — Husayn-b-Mansür Hallaj 
(Dinawari, in his home in Dinawar [sic] — AB M-b-'Ali-b-Ibr Dī- 
nawari (the copyist must have transposed from here the preceding pa- 
renthesis, erroneous for Hallaj) — Abū 'Ali-b-Maslama — Isma'il-b-A 
Hafiz (d. 430) (in Baghdad) — Mubarak-b-'Ali (in Mecca) — Abü'l- 
"Abbàs A-b-Ibr Tamimi — A Makirim Jamàl D M(-b-Yf) ibn Musdi 
Zaydi, against Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 663) — AM 'AA-b-Yf-b-Müsà Khilasi — 
A'AA M-b-Farhün-b-M Ya'muri (grandfather of the Malikite author of 
the Dibaj) — Jalal D Abü Tiba M-b-A-b-Amin Aqshehiri (665, d. 731) — 
Sa'id D M-b-Mas'üd Kazertini Balyani (d. 758). — This hadith al-luqma is 
the basis of the communal meal in the artisan guilds ("Iuqma-i kasb halal 
kerden”), 

V. Isnād of the futuwwa (popular, anti-Buwayhid, pro-Turkish, pro- 
Seljuk). Hallaj, who, during his last years in prison became preoccupied 
with tawwabiin, that is to say, with repentant thieves and bandits, his fel- 
low prisoners, whom he did not make worse, like certain policemen did, 
by turning them into spies for the government, converting them instead 


? Note that Shibli, whose rank is obviously reversed here in relation to Hallàj, his elder, 
appears as the direct master of A Hy M-b-A ibn Jami‘ (306, d. 394; from Saida), in one of 
the oldest Sunnite "mashyakha," the mu'jam masha’ikh Ibn Jami‘, of A Hy-b-M ibn Tallab 
Dimishgqi (direct disciple of Ibn Jami'), edited by Khalaf-b-A Wasiti (d. 470) (cf. Sam'àni, 


315b, 357b Muntazam VIII, 143; Kattani II, 43), and transmitted regularly down to our 
time. 
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into penitents of honor, entering into a kind of crafts guild with them in 
which fraternal initiation rendered their “‘bread lawful." It is most un- 
usual to find Hallaj’s name in the lists of patrons of the Salmàniyan guilds 
as a patron of the Qattanin (to which he, in fact, belonged, after his 
father, no. 59). But under another first name, not “Husayn” but '""Man- 
stir,” that of his father: '*Mansür Zahid Qattan” (no. 8 in the list of 58 pir 
= no. 12 in the list of 49, said of Ja'far Sadiq, ap. Evliya, 370). If he is 
missing from the chronological list of Rahhasiya—since the Rahhasiya 
passed on their shadd salmani, through the Hallajian Yf Hamadhani (who 
was a Lür Kurd), both to the Turkish Bektashis (among whom *Mansür" 
is the saint par excellence at the time of initiation) and to the Kurdish 
Yazidis (feqiran 'Adawiya: cf. Lescot, 231; among whom *'Mansür is one 
of the seven angels of the world, the seven successive sleepers," cf. the 
Ismá'ilis with regard to the latter) —we might wonder if the surname 
*Mansür," by which Persian poetry has immortalized Hallaj, does not 
stem from an artisan initiation. Further, if it is not an indication of the 
Ismà'ili origin of this artisan futuwwa? Since Ismà'ili propaganda used the 
name 'Mansür" once previously to designate a head of the Dà'is, the 
propagandists, “AQ Hasan ibn Hawshab, who received the name “Man- 
stir al-Yaman” and began to propagandize in Yemen in 268/881 (hajj in 
A.H. 266), and founded the Fatimid state. 

Ibn Hawshab told how his vocation was revealed to him by a venera- 
ble shaykh before whom he had reprimanded a ghulām who strutted 
about (and who claimed to be called “Husayn”’) in the following terms: 
“by my father, was this the Husayn who was flushed (mudarraj) with the 
adornment of spilled blood and to whom this Water was forbidden?" 
— Baptism in blood; water from the Euphrates near Kerbala, where Ibn 
Hawshab had just abluted himself and prayed the süra of the Ahl al-Kahf, 
verse 82 (qatl al-ghulam = nafs zakiya) (iftitah, LM, ms. 5a-7a). Hallay 
must have been considered (post mortem) a “Manstir al-Mashriq" in 
Khurasan. 

VI. In my opinion, there exists a continuous Hallajian isnád in the oral 
testimonies of Hallaj that I received from Shaykh Muhammad Yamani 
(b. 1256/1840; on 15 May 1908, at the A'zamiya of Baghdad, in the gar- 
den of Hasan Beg; Yemenite isnad, "Aydarüsi, thus Qadiri), from Shaykh 
Badi Sannàri (prince, died a centenarian in March 1910; on 16 December 
1909, in his house as khalifa of the Amirghani order near Bab-el-Khalq 
(Cairo); Shadhiliyan ísnád, thus via Silafi); from Bursali Mehmed Tahir 
(b. 1278, d. 1341/1922; on 2 May 1911, in Istanbul; he belonged to the 
Bayramiya order; isndd malamati going back to AH Khurraqani); from 
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Tahir Olgun (Istanbul, 1945), Mewlewi (R. 'Attür); and from Hasan 
Fehmi Beg (d.) on 18 October 1928, in Ankara (librarian, Min. IP); 


Mewlewi, pro-Bayrami, he went back to Sari ‘AA Celebi for the text of 
Tawasin. 


b. The Two Recensions: Wasiti and Faris 


Given the fact of the rising influence of written notation in the so-called 
oral transmission of accounts and maxims, becoming preponderant with 
the second generation of rawis, it is fitting to resort to literary criticism in 
order to establish the filiation of the readings; that is, since the rarity and 
heterogeneity of the manuscript sources prevent us from building the his- 
tory of the text of Hallajian maxims on a paleographical examination. 

In light of the Quatre Textes? edition, the establishment of a table of 
concordance of variants for each maxim common to the three collections 
(Sulami, Ibn Bakiiya, Akhbar al-Hallaj) enables us to discern two com- 
bined series of deliberate alterations, apart from simple errors in reading 
or dictation, revealing a modification, either formal (grammatical revi- 
sion) or ideal (dogmatizing precision), imposed on the thought of the 
author: interpolation of glosses and excision of terms, in the amphibological 
passages or those susceptible to being taken in the wrong way. 

Of the two parallel texts of the ‘aqida,11 the one by Kalabadhi seems 
both to clarify the theological form (huwiya, mahiya, tadadd) and to tone 
down the expressive boldness (wasfuhu, 'ulitwhu, imtizaj, yuhill) of the 
text of Isfijabi. 12 

The five recensions of the “prayer of the last night," 13 which has been 
retouched too many times to be readily classified into families, present 
variants with an obvious dogmatic bearing: shawdahidika (without the 
prefix bi; A, B); al süra hya (sic) allatt afradathu1^ (B); huwiyasir (added B; 
suppr. C, D); karrat (A, B; contra, aghiydb); abdayta (A, B; for azharta); 
suppression of $9 by C, D; yanjij (clarifying the thought of $10, in A, 
B).15 

Likewise the recensions of qasida “Ant ilayka.’’16 


1? (Bib. no.] 1695.1, 

11 Supra, 3, 126-128. The parallel text of Wasiti (in Bagli, Tafsir II, 229-230) must be 
compared. 

12 Probably edited by Faris. 

13 Taw., 202-205. 

14 That is to say, "who proclaimed Him one" (in the mithaq). 

15 Translation of text C, D: “That which will remain thus, apart from my impurities 


(variant: flamboyant spiritual intention), is a stronger proof (of God) than the destruction of 
terrestrial mountains!" 


16 See note of Berlin ms. 3492, f. 42b; Sarraj, Luma', 248, 372. 
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Three maxims‘? appear in two forms, and the watered-down and un- 
ambiguous form is attributed, at least once, explicitly to Faris.1® 

Finally, careful analysis of the homogeneous group of 208 Hallajian 
maxims collected by Sulami in his Tafsir allows us to get to the root of 
the problem of recensions. Sulami does not appear to have referred di- 
rectly to Hallaj’s original texts, but to have taken them second hand from 
two authors, Abū Bakr Wasiti!? and Fàris;?? for he presents them, too 
often for the coincidence to be accidental, not only in local contiguity but 
also in a deliberate parallelism, with maxims of these two authors, in 
which they are set sometimes, in addition, as formally dependent cita- 
tions.?! 

Abii Bakr Wasiti,?? whom Harawi regarded as the founder of mystical 
orthodoxy (usi), seems, in fact, to have resumed the work of Ibn ‘Ata’ 
and attempted a synthesis of scattered technical definitions proposed by 
certain grand masters, with preference to Junayd and Ibn ‘Ata’. 

What is remarkable is the fact that this synthesis is expressed in 
maxims?? that reveal the most assiduous reading of the works of Hallaj, 
the closest use of his technical terms, and the most deferential acceptance 
of the most original of his ideas.?* He refers to Hallaj merely by his given 
name *'Husayn." 


17 Wasiya: state of Moses (mahdiir ‘alayhi): qiyamuka bihaqqi (this edition, 1, 600, n. 47). 

18 The same maxim is given us by Sulami (via Faris: al-Rámi) and by Qushayri (al- 
Mutafarris III, 175; comp. Wasiti, in Bagli I, 515), in two quite different forms. 

19 Bagli I, 24, 53, 75, 79, 292, 163, 197, 203, 362, 383 (cf. 539), 450-451, 570, 593; II, 25, 
26-27, 31, 85, 92, 115, 192, 205, 215, 229-230, 236, 257, 262, 269, 286, 302, 337, 363. 

20 [, 24, 26-27, 162, 367-368, 520. 

21 Since there is as yet no edition of this Tafsir, I refer here to the re-edition, unfortu- 
nately rather altered (not in ways concerning us), of Bagli which was printed in Cawnpore 
[Kanpur]. [Note of P., first edition.] 

22 His maxims have been collected and commented on in Persian (Aqwal-i-Wasiti) by 
Ibrahim Miskin for Prince Dard in 1067/1656 (Calcutta ms. ASB no. 1273). [Wasiti is the] 
son of a man from Farghàna; born in Wasit, raised in Iraq under Junayd and Nuri, he was 
forced, still shabb (= before age forty), to flee from persecution by the jurisconsults 
(Zahirites): he preached in Abivard, then in Marw, where he died after 320/932; there, his 
pupils Qasim Sayyari (d. 342/953) and Duqgqi founded the Sayyariya school (not differ- 
entiated by Sarraj, Luma‘ 407 note. Cf. Ibn al-Farghàni [ap.] Taíbis 264). I suspect this Abū 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Müsà Wasiti of being the same as a certain Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Isma‘il Farghàni (d. 331/942), master also of Duqqi and, through him, of Warthàni; this is 
the opinion of Sarwar. 

23 The sentences in which Ibn ‘Ata’ comments on Hallaj as a master, in his own lifetime 
(cf. this volume, p. 116), are found by Sulami in the works of Wasiti (Bagli 1, 21, 27, 32, 
595). 

24 Not only in Sarraj and Sulami, but also in other classics of Süfism like Bagli 
(Shathiyat), ‘Attar (Tadhk. Il, 265-281), Jami and Sha'ráwi (I, 99: dhikr ghafla). Comp. 
Akhbar, no. 26, with Wasiti, ap. Sarraj (Luma‘, 364, lines 12-13); cf. sarmad (this volume, p. 
69; and Luma‘, 364, lines 11-12); makr (Sha‘rawi, loc. cit.); ‘iwad (Sul. 162; ‘Attar II, 276); 
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Let us take note of the fact that Wasiti does not fully adopt the basic 
intent of the Hallajian vision. His selection of quotations tones it down, 
and his commentaries treat it particularly as an impersonal collection of 
inspired documents from which to draw elements for a systematic cor- 
rection of Salimiyan mysticism, thus rendering it acceptable in terms of 
Hanbalite orthodoxy. We shall consider him again later when we com- 
pare him to Faris. 

As it stands, the work of Wasiti raises a question: how does it happen 
that none of the biographical accounts studied above mention this de- 
voted disciple of Hallaj, whose Ha’ Mim al-gidam (the title modeled 
closely after the Ta’ Sin al-azal)?5 was at times attributed to his master?29 
A lacuna of something so important is unlikely. Further, I believe Abü 
Bakr Wasiti to be identical to Abū Bakr Rabi'i, called "Muhammad ibn 
“Abdallah Hashimi,"?7 the enigmatic “prophet,” that is to say, the pub- 
lisher of the last works of Hallaj, the probable publisher of the Tawasin, 
mention of which was made above.?8 Proof of this identification is found 
in his idea of the “sanctity of the Pharaoh,” a very strange distortion of 
one of Hallaj’s ideas.29 

The attenuated and abstract interpretation of the Hallajian vision by 
Wasiti was soon revived and criticized by Faris Dinawari. Being younger 
than Wasiti, Faris perhaps had not known Hallàj personally,3° but the 
devotion that he carried to his memory made him his most sincere and 
fervent disciple. The personal tone of the anecdotes about him that he 
collected and the poems by him that he quoted lead one to believe that 
we owe to him the compilation of the Diwan ash ‘ar wa munajàt. 

Apropos of Qur’an 85:3 (Shahid wa mashhiid), “the witness and the 
witnessed," Wasiti had commented as follows: shahid is God and mashhüd 
is creation?! (pre-eternally witnessed by the divine knowledge) . . . ; to 


anfas (this volume, p. 18, n. 54; and Luma’, 266); veil of the name (this volume, p. 171; and 
Luma', 352); kufr (this volume, p. 78; and Baqli, Shath., f. 102); reproach to the disciples of 
Hiri (Qush. 38; cf. this edition, I, 120); qadr (this volume, p. 124 and Baqll II, 39, 62); kiswa 
(this volume, p. 17; and Bagli II, 238); iftiqār (Sul., 132; and Sh. Tab., 99). Shahada (this 
volume, pp. 232-233; ‘Attar II, 268); nisk of Satan (Baqli I, 244-245). 

?5 Fundamentally, it is the Ta’ Sin al-Siráj. 

2% By Jagir al-Kurdi (cf. ed. Tawasin, 1, n. 2). 

27 Common surname, aimed at identifying him completely with the Prophet (cor. hy- 
pothesis of Taw., xi, n. 3). 

?* Orthodox preface of the collection. Cf. this edition, 1, 492; 2, 112. 

29 Cf. infra, pp. 356-357. 2. 

30 CE. supra, 2, 198. — Faris was present at the spiritual recitals ofa woman, Hazara, in the 
home of the rich merchant Abü Bakr Abrisami in Nishapur, with the historian Hakim Ibn 
al-Bayyi' (d. 415/1014) (Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 258). The son of Abrisami having died in 371, 
Ibn al-Bayyi', born in 322, must not have been more than thirty years old. 

3! Bagli, loc. cit.; Sarraj, Luma‘, 339, 
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which Faris retorted:?? “These two terms both stand for God; He is the 
One Who looks and the One Who is looked at, the One Who witnesses 
His creation and Who is witnessed by it, vis-à-vis faith and its realities; 
for Husayn (= Hallaj) said about this verse: "That shows that God gives 
creation existence without separating Himself from it or annexing Him- 
self to it.' " 

Comparing Faris's interpretation of the Hallajian vision to that of 
Wasiti, one can say that Faris has indeed brought out the incomparable 
living example of a holy life, whereas Wasiti has only presented the im- 
personal notion of an abstract lucidity. Faris prefers to study the jubila- 
tion of loving ecstasies, Wasiti to collect descriptions of pure and simple 
contemplations. Faris is closer, regardless of what Saydalani may say, to 
the passionate thought of Hallaj, even though he minimizes somewhat its 
philosophical significance.3? Wasiti had toned it down with regard to one 
important point, in which he softened the distinction between saints and 
prophets;?* Faris clearly restored this distinction. The sanctifying work 
of the Spirit, reduced by Wasiti to a pre-eternal designation, is replaced in 
actuality by Faris as a real transformation. Though Wasiti's tendencies 
toward quietism35 and monism?$ are undeniable, they do not alter his 
deep feeling for the doctrine; especially if, as we believe, it is he who 
edited the dogmatic treatises whose thought attains a power of expres- 
sion equal at least to the pure fervor of the Hallajian orisons collected by 
Faris. 


32 Other parallel passages between Wasiti and Fáris: (1) tawba (Abū Hayyan Jayyani, Taf- 
sir 1, 208, 209). Cf. Wasiti: fana" al-nufüs ‘an murádiha; Faris: mahw al-bashariya bimubayanat 
al-ilahiya. (2) imán (Baqli I, 14; and Sulàmi, on Qur'àn 2:2). Cf. Bagli I, 24, 53, 209, 520, 
565. —Comp. on Satan, Taw. VI with Bagli on Qur'àn 2:32. 

33 If Wasiti has Salimiyan tendencies (takhallug bi asma’ Allah; azaliyat al-arwah; anwar 
shahid al-qidam; izálat al-wasa’it), Faris has Karrimiyan connections (ittisaf bi “kun”; Rāh 
qadima , shawahid dniya, isqát al-wasa’it). 

34 Wasiti, like the Salimiya, confuses iman and ma'‘rifa (cf. this volume, p. 56, n. 13), 
which Ibn Karram opposes. Faris distinguishes them badly (Kal. 23). 

35 Sanctity, to him, consists of having a clear understanding of one's role pre-eternally 
assigned by God; his expression “ibn al-azal” reiterated from Tustari (Bagli I, 89; H, 25; cf. 
I, 379, 568): he explains Ana'l-Haqq with And mu'min haqqan (Taw. VI, 2, comp. to Qush., 
5; this volume, p. 89, n. 241). The Anā of Iblis is valid. His anomianistic tendencies (this 
volume, p. 230, n. 88). 

36 Bagli himself indicates the contrast with Hallaj by citing the commentary of Wasiti on 
the hadith of the “red rose" = anemone? Cf. this volume, p. 168, n. 193; “Things smile to 
the sages as if they were the lips of the divine power, as Isay ofthe Lord; the lions, the rose 
petals and jasmine, the beautiful faces; the voices of Union echo in the voice of the birds and 
the winds, according to the hadith "The red rose comes from the glory of God; whoever 
desires to behold the glory of God, let him look at the red rose’ ” (Baqli, Tafsir II, 226, on 
Qur'àn 41:53). See Baqli II, 127. Cf. verse 640, Suwaydi, 117; comp. with the expression of 
Abū Hamza. 
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c. The Lists of Treatises 


We have two similar catalogues of the treatises of Hallaj. One has been 
inserted by Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist, the other appears in a manuscript 
of *'collectanea" referring to the works of Suyüti and Kawrani. Their 
comparison enables us to improve upon several of the readings by 
Flügel.37 

In addition, various titles of works by Hallaj have been indicated for us 
by Maqdisī,38 Sábi,?? Birüni,4? Qushayri,?! Hujwiri,^? Ibn al-Da*;,*? 
Harawi^ 'AQ Hamadhini,45 Suhrawardi of Aleppo,^9 Bagli,47 
Munàwi,*5 and Hajji Khalifa.^? It is by comparing these various indica- 
tions with the aforementioned list that we can reconstitute the “Corpus 
Hallagianum"5? of early Muslim mysticism. 

The catalogue of forty-six titles, given by Ibn al-Nadim sixty-six years 
after the death of Hallaj, is very important. It represents neither a list of 
rare books communicated by a bibliophile or a second-hand bookseller, 
nor a table of contents of a collection of Kulliyat that Ibn al-Nadim had 
read. It is an inventory prepared, if not by the author himself, at least by 
one of his disciples and perhaps during his lifetime, according to the Is- 


37 List A: 46 titles: Flügel ed. of the Fihrist I, 192; reviewed and corrected from Kópr. ms. 
1134, £. 29b. —List B: 39 titles: Berlin ms. 15 (Spr. 299), f. 26b. 

Corrections in the text of Flügel: subdivide the first title into two. Read: sayhür (and 
not: sayhiin) gird’at al-Qur’an (and not: Qur'an . . . ) nuqra (and not: yaqza), mawajid (and not: 
mawabid). 

38 [Bib. no.] 150-b: ihata wa furqan. 

?? [Bib. no. ] 220-a: adab al-wizara. 

^? [Bib. no.] 190-a: jamm akbar, jamm asghar, nir al-asl. 

^! [Bib. no.] 231-a, ft. 111, p. 181: sayhür, diwan ash'ar wa munahdt. 

42 [Bib. no.] 1055-a, 151: “some fifty works”; and the diwan. 

*3 [Bib. no.] 1081-a: Ta’ Sin al-Azal, Bustán al-ma'rifa. 

44 [Bib. no.] 1059-2: “Hallaj, at the end of his book [entitled ‘ayn al-jam', Jami estab- 
lishes, 209,, says that “Whosoever believes in these words of mine, and savors them, I shall 
secure peace for him" (comp. Riw. Il and XX). Harawi remarks in a sentence abbreviated 
by Jàmi (174, line 6 f£.) “that people have lied about Hallaj, attributing to him some incom- 
prehensible and unreasonable maxims, and some apocryphal books: these are the falsehoods 
which served as pretexts for the charges by the mutakallimin: of which he was clearly inno- 
cent." 

^5 ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadhàni was the first to quote from Tawaàsin (ap. Maktibat, Paris 
ms., afp. 35, f. 126b). 

^9 [Bib. no.] 363-a, b: Tawasin, nafy al-tashbih. 

47 [Bib. no.] 1091-a: Tawasin, Riwayát, Ha’ Mim al-Qidam (which he restores to Wasiti). 

48 (Bib. no.] 795-a: “works of mysticism, cabala, white magic, alchemy, talismans, 
magic" (sic: cf. [bib. no. ] 405-a), 

49 [Bib. no.] 810-b: sayhür. 

59 Cf. the "Corpus Dionysiacum” of early Christian mysticism. 
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lamic custom of the time; an inventory of which Ibn al-Nadim had the 
good fortune to have seen a copy that he recopied.5! 

A 1 — B 4. Ta’ Sin al-Azal [wa'l-iltibas]. “The letters T and S of pre- 
eternity [and of double meaning]." This work on the fall of Satan is 
Chapter VI of the miscellany Tawasin.s2 

A 2 = B 5. al-Jawhar al-akhbar wa’l-(shajarat al-) zaytūna (al-mubaraka) 
al-nüriya. '"The supreme essence and the luminous (blessed) olive 
(tree)."*53 

A 3 = B 6. al-Ahruf al-muhdatha wa'l-azaliya wa'l-asma"l-kulliya. “The 
contingent and the pre-eternal letters, and the universal ‘names.’ "5* 

A 4 = B 7. al-Zill al-mamdid (wa'l-mál-masküb) wa'l-hayat al-baqiya. 
“The Long Shadow (the Sprinkled Water) and the Perdurable Life. "5 

A 5 = B 8. Haml al-nūr56 wa'l-hayat wa'l-rüh. “The (passive) Concep- 
tion of Light, Life and Spirit." 

A 6 — B 11. al-Sayhiir ( fi nagd al-duhiir.57) “The Umbra;5? on the De- 
struction of Durations.” The description that Hajji Khalifa gives of it 
(Taw. 142, n. 2) reminds one of formulas of ch. X $21 of Tawasin.°° 

A 7 = B 10. “Tafsir (Qul: Huwa Allah ahad . . . ," "Commentary on the 
Verse: ‘Say: itis He, God, the One. . .'—" (Qur'àn 112:1). Tide repeated 
by ‘Abd al-Karim Jili. 

A 8 = B 12. al-Abad wa’l-ma’bid. “Posteternity and the Posteternized." 

A 9 = B 15. Qirat al-Qur’an wa’l-furgan = al-ihala wa'l-furqan. “The 
Recitation (= the Exhaustive Science)® of the Qur'àn and the Separation 
(of God from man),” cf. Qur’an 2:181. Magdisi says that there was 
something in it about the Imàmite mahdi and gives an excerpt from it. 5 


51 As with Riazi, by Birüni. Cf. the list of works of Ghazili (Subki IV, 116); of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
compiled by Ibn Sawdakin. 

52 Certain numbers could be mere reduplications: ex.: A 15-A 38; A 10 and A 19. 

53 Title confused with the preceding one by Flügel. 

54 This volume, pp. 81-82. 

55 C£. ibid., p. 167. C£. Qur'àn 56:30; Mundhir al-Yaman (Kashf, 69) links to it the Flash- 
ing Tent with three flaps (the three yatim), Qur'àn 76:30. 

56 C£. this volume, p. 13. 

57 The variant "dayhür" makes me think that the early word was “dayjiir,” a technical 
word for the night of destruction of all living creatures, that suspending of creation that 
must immediately precede the first trumpet sound of the Judgment (Lisän al-‘arab V, 365; 
comp. to Shattanawfi, Bahja, 59). 

58 Cf. Qur'àn 22:20: yushar. This is the technical term for the umbra in which the moon is 
eclipsed. 

59 Beginning rediscovered by Kratchkovsky. But the allusion by Ibn ‘Arabi makes it an 
exposition of the doctrine of til wa ‘ard (this edition, 2, 396 and n. 103). 

60 [háta = 'ilm (opp. ma'rifa) according to Junayd, Sayyari, Wasiti. 

$1 Supra, 1, 323. 
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A 10 = B 16. Khulq al-insan wa’l-bayan. © “The Character of Man and 
Decisive Elocution," cf. Ghiyath (this edition, 2, 72-73 and [bib. no.] 
1163) and his Bayan in which the year 290/902 was declared. Could these 
be the Riwdyat, which contain the same date (this edition, 1, 152; 3, 333)? 

A 11 = B 17. Kayd al-shaytan wa amr al-sultan. “The Stratagem of Satan 
and the Commandment of the Sovereign." Cf. Ibn Abi’l-Dunya 
(Makdyid al-shaytan wa hawatif)® and Parabi (Ara’ al-madina al-fadila, 
115), for whom Kayd points to sources of socio-political corruption. 

A 12 = B 18. al-usūl wa'l-furi*. “Principles of Law and Practical Appli- 
cations." A possible allusion to this work ap. Hujwiri (Kashf, tr. 151, line 
16, comp. ms. Paris Supp. Pers. 1086, f. 87a). These two words have a 
special meaning for Tustari.94 

A 13 = B 19. Sirr al-‘alam [wa’l-mab ‘ith |. “The secret of the Universe, 
and the (Divine) Herald.” This is undoubtedly the Fasl fi’l-mahabba [‘ishq | 
translated in this volume, pp. 102-104. Comp. Sirr al-'alamayn by Ghaz- 
ali. 

A 14 = B 20. al-'Adl wa’l-tawhid. “The Divine Equity and Unity." A 
critique of the two main “principles” of Mu'tazilism, cf. this volume, 
pp. 110-111. 

A 15 = B 21. al-Siyasa, al-khulafa’, wa'l-umara'. “Polity, the Caliphs, 
and Amirs.” Probably the same as Adab al-Wizara cited on p. 492.65 

A 16 = B 22. ‘Ilm al-baqa’ wa'l-fana'. "Knowledge of Perseity and of 
Annihilation.” Concentration on the well-known thesis of Abū Sa'id 
Kharrāz.66 Whence, probably, the fragment translated in this edition, 
3, 44-46 (tanzih ‘an al-na't wa'l-wasf ). 

A 17 = B 23. Shakhs al-zulumat. "(Factitious) Individuality of 
Shadows,"97 that is to say, "of material forms" (cf. this volume, p. 15, 
line 21; p. 20, line 4; p. 17, line 23). Comp. the saying of Abu ‘Amr 
Dimishgi: "al-ashkhás bi zulumatiha ka’ina. . . 768 

A 18 = B 24. Nar al-nür. “The (Creative) Light of the Light." Excerpt 
ap. Sulami, Tafsir on Qur'àn 24:35. This is probably the niir al-asl cited 
by Birüni, comp. Ghazali, Mishkat, 16. 

$2 Qur'àn 55:3-4. 


53 Cairo ms.; nbr, extr. in Shibli, Akam al-murján. Cf. Suyüti, Duwar, 136. 

64 Tafsir, 69, 125. 

55 [Cf.] Tuhfat al-wuzard’ of Ka'bi (Aya Sofia 2855). 

66 This edition, 1, 387, 

67 Cf. the antitheses of these two roots in Qur'àn 14:42; 21:97. 

$8 Translate: “Individualities (like silhouettes) are the size of their shadows, but spirits 
acquire the flashing of their lights; one who regards individualities sees his days grow dark 
(as they do), and one who contemplates spirits in their (divine) lights sees himself brought 
(by them) to the One Who lights them.” 
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A 19 = al-Mutajalliyat. “The Transfiguring Illuminations” = B 25: 
al-Mubd‘athat, “The Supernatural Communications." Probably identical 
to the Riwayat (cf. supra, A 10). 

A 20 = B 26. al-Hayakil [wa'l-'alam wa'l-alim]. “The Material 
Coverings (= the spirits’ spheres of influence), the Universe and the 
Sage." Cf. this volume, p. 16. 

Comp. to the teachings of Suhrawardi of Aleppo (hayakil al-nür: 
maqadir). 

A 21 = B 27. [Madh al-Nabi wa’| l-mathal al-a'la. $9 “The Praise of the 
Prophet, and the Supreme Parable" (Qur'an 16:69). Preserved in Chap. I 
of Tawasin. 

A 22 = B 28. [al-] Gharib al-fasih.7? 1. (with the article): “The Original 
and Eloquent Master" (an allusion to the surname of Hallaj: "Doctor 
Singularis")?5; 2. (without the article): "(Obscure) Particularities of 
Eloquence.” 

A 23 = B 29. al-Nuqta?? wa bad’ al-khalq.73 “The (Primordial) Point 
and the Cosmogonical Plan,” fragment tr, supra, 3, 123-124. 

A 24 = B 30. al-Qiyama wa’l-qiyamat. '"The (General) Resurrection and 
the (Mystical) Resurrections." Mystics compare the stages of the soul’s 
sanctification to the Resurrection (cf. this volume, p. 298). 

A 25 = B 14. al-[Kibr wa’l]-‘azama. “The Divine Majesty and Cos- 
mological Proof." Muhasibi, using the same title, shows the divine wis- 
dom through the marvelous ordering of the universe. The title repeated 
by Ibn Abi’l-Dunya (Krafft ms.) and Abü'l-Shaykh ibn Hayyàn Isfa- 
hàni?^ (d. 369/979: Shibli, Akām al-murjan, 23, 152): on the same subject. 

A 26 = B 31. al-Salat wa’l-salawat. *' (Canonical) Prayer and the Divine 
Benedictions." 

A 27 = B 32. [Khaza'in al-Khayrat, wa yu'raf bi] al-Alif al-maqti' wa'l- 
Alif al-ma'lif.75 “The Treasures of Graces,” called ‘The Isolated A and 
the Assimilated A"75 = Ch. VIII of Tawasin whose schemas ($4 and $5) 
explain the two forms of the A (comp. also Taw. IV, 11; IX, 2-3). 


$9 Qur’in 30:27. 

70 Cf. al-Gharib al-mashriqi of AB Warráq (Imtá* IIT). 

71 Taw. VI, 20. 

72 Corr. of Shahid ‘Ali Pasha ms. 1934. 

73 Qur'àn 30:27. 

74 Köprülü ms. II, 138. 

75 Title from ‘Ali Daylami, Kitab ‘atfal-alif al-ma'lif, Tübingen ms. 81, fragment cited f. 
48a (verse). 

76 That is to say, hamza by itself or put on an alif (Ibn Malik, Alfiya [bib. no. 2107-a], 
Goguyer ed., 314b, 261a; alif = yátisa, opp. of tayyasa)—or linked to a lam? —This is a 
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A 28 = B 33. Mawajid al-‘arifin. '"The Ecstatic Intuitions of Sages.” Cf. 
this volume, p. 49, n. 174. Whence probably the fragment translated this 
volume, pp. 46-47 (raf * al-anniya). Cf. Makkr's subtitle (Qrit I, 84; II, 23). 

A 29 = B 34. [Khalq khala'iq al-Qur'án wa'] l-i'tibar. "The Appropria- 
tion of the Divine Word by Creatures in Modalized Forms, and the Role 
of Inference by Analogy."77 C£ this volume, p. 101 (the theories of Naz- 
zam and Ibn Karram); and A 21. There may be a fragment of it, ap. Taw. 
V, 31-39. 

A 30 = B 35. al-Sidq wa'l-ikhlás. “The Sincere Belief and Pure Utter- 
ance that God is One." Cf. on the shahada, Akhbar, nos. 57, 62;7 this 
volume, pp. 232-233. 

A 31 = B 36. al-Amthal [wa’l-abwab]. “Parables and Doors (of Enclo- 
sures)." 

To be identified with chapters IV, V ($1-7) of Tawasin. 

A 32 = B 37. al-Yaqin. "Certitude." Cf. this edition, 1, 588; and fragm. 
ap. Sulami, Tafsir on Qur'àn 2:5.79 Ibn Abi’l-Dunya’s title (Kópr. ms.; 
Damascus, Zah.). 

A 33 (missing in B). al- Tawhid. “The Formula of Divine Unity.” This 
may be the Risála fi'l-tawhid ([bib. no.] 1261) analyzed here, 3, 228-229. 

A 34 (missing in B). al-Najm idha hawa. “By the Star When it Sets!" 
(Qur'àn 53:1).8° A study of the Muhammadian ecstacy of Qdb qawsayn = 
ch. V, $ 8-39 of Tawasin. 

A 35 al-Dhariyati dharwan = B 38, Nutharat al-ma'rifa. “Those Who 
Scatter” (Qur’an 51:1; symbol according to Qushayri, Tafsir, in loco, of 
the “breeze of the divine approach”) = “crumbs of Wisdom" (Shi'ites 
interpret it as the violent winds of the Judgment). This is the Bustan al- 
ma 'rifa = treatise XI of the Tawásin collection = The Garden of Wisdom. 

A 36 = B 39. Inna'-lladhi anzala?! 'alayka'l-Qur'án. . . . “Verily, the 
One Who (separated you from contemplation of Him and) gave you the 
message of the Qur'an, will lead you to Himself that you may meet 
Him" (Qur'àn 28:85). Hallaj comments as follows: “Verily, the One 
Who separated you from Himself, by empowering you (ad extra) with a 
message for His creatures, will lead you (ab intra) to the idea of mystical 
union, by stripping you in their eyes and in your conversations with 


Qarmathian doctrine: the Nátiq = the Samit (Cf. Salman Pak, 46). Khalil’s theory: the 
hamza, first of the lights, founder of letters. 

77 Opp. of Kalam nafsi. 

78 And Sul. on Qur'àn 39:31-33; 46:15. 

79 Cf. ‘Attar, Tadhk. Il, 140. 


89 "Symbol of ecstasy, when it approaches the heart” (Baqli, Tafs., s.v.). 
81 Sic: for farada. 
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them as regards this message and what they grasp of it, by putting you 
particularly in a place very close to Him and by endowing you with a 
very pure manner of speaking." He is referring to the beyond of the 
Nocturnal Ascent?? and to the qab qawsayn,83 which would equate the 
treatise with ch. II of Tawasin. 

A 37 (missing in B). al-Durra. “The Pearl.” “Dedicated to Nasr al- 
Qushüri."?* On the “pearl,” see Riwaydat, XXII. 

A 38 (missing in B). al-Siyása. “Polity.” “Dedicated to Husayn ibn 
Hamdan,” wali of Qumm and later of Diyar Rabi‘a.85 Cf. supra, A 15. 

A 39 = B 9. Huwa huwa. “The Divine Investiture, in a Human Sub- 
ject, of the True Preaching of the Word” (with the right to speak in the 
first person belonging only to God). Compare ap. Tawasin, index; 
Sulami on Qur'àn 112:1; and Baqli, Shath, f. 171a ff. Cf. supra, A 10 and 
A 29. 

A 40 (missing in B). Kayf kana wa kayf yaktin. "How God has always 
been and How He will always be.” A positive affirmation of His immut- 
able attributes. Cf. Tawasin, IX, $ 12 to X, § 20; and this volume, pp. 
128-129. 

A 41= B 1. al-Wujüd al-awwal. "The First Mode of Existing.” Things 
first receive from God an ideal modality of possibles — the prior qualifi- 
cation of their essences. Cf. this volume, pp. 72-73. 

A 43 = B 2. al-Wujtid al-thani. “The Second Mode of Existing.” 
Things next receive from God their existentialization, hic et nunc, by fiat. 
Cf. also the Khalg awwal and Khalq thani (Malati, 41), of the Qarmathians 
and Druzes, paraphrasing Qur’an 1:15, to see in it the present life and the 
resurrection. ®¢ 

Hallaj may also have had this interpretation in mind (cf. A 24). Com- 
pare the two titles mentioned by Birüni. 

A 42 = B 13. al-Kibrit al-ahmar. “The Red Sulphur.” This apparently 
alchemical title refers to the mystical saints, according to Makki (Qut I, 
109). Sha‘rawi used this title again ([bib. no.] 741b). 

A 43 (missing in B). Kitab al-Samarri wa jawabuhu. "Letter from 


82 Wasiti glosses "ila mi'ád" with “ilā laylat al-masra" (Bagli II, 133). 

83 The Salimiyan Ibn Barrajin, in his Tafsir (s.v.), explains almost in the same way the 
verse: "God Who has separated you in His absolute pre-eternity, . . . is going to bring you 
back together . . . by entrusting you with the mission of prophet.” C£. comm. by Farghini 
(Muntaha [bib. no. 508-a] I, 84) and by Suwaydi (Kashf, 122: in a monist sense). 

84 This edition, 1, 424-428. 

85 Ibid., pp. 428-429, Ibn Hamdan having been a rebel in 296, imprisoned in 303/915 (he 
died in 306/918), this work would have come later than 303/915. 

86 Cf. Qur'àn 53:47. 
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Samarri and its Reply." Cf. this edition, 1, 513 (letters appearing in the 
dossier at the trial). 


A 44 = B 3. Là Kayfa = Nafy al-tashbih. “The Incomparable” = “The 
Incomparability of the Divine Essence." Preserved (perhaps in full) the 
‘aqida published by Kalabadhi (tr. this volume, pp. 126-127). 

A 45 (missing in B). al-Kayfiya wa'l-haqiqa. “Analogy and Proper 
Meaning." On this question, cf. this volume, pp. 74-76, 82. 

A 46 (missing in B). al-Kayftya wa’l®7-majaz. “Analogy and Figurative 
Meaning." On this question, cf. this volume, pp. 91, 75. The same title 


ap. Ash'ari, Ibána, $1 (Kópr. ms. 856). Cf. Ibn Khaldün, de Slave tr., III, 
320-321.8? 


I. HISTORY OF THE PRESERVED TEXTS 


a. Isolated Maxims 


More than three hundred and fifty isolated quotations from Hallaj’s 
works are included in the repertory of classical maxims of Muslim mys- 
ticism of the fourth/ninth century. We have given above the names of 


their ráwis or transmitters, down to Sulami and Qushayri, who verified 
them definitively in writing. 


These logia are particularly valuable. Being embedded in other texts, 
they escaped forever the possible retouchings that threatened long- 
winded texts. We have based our reconstruction of Hallaj's technical 
terminology on them rather than on the Tawasin. Fuller details are avail- 
able in our Essai. The following is merely a list of the authors who col- 


lected these logia with reference to the number of new quotations each 
gives: 


87 Köpr. ms. 1134 (Paris ms. 4458, and the Flügel ed., give wrongly: bi'l). 

88 Tajanus = tajawuz (note without reference). 

89 These last two titles, which discern the analogy (syllogistic method: cf. this volume, p. 
84, and f£) both of the literal meaning (aimed at by dialecticians) and the figurative meaning 
(aimed at by poets: the opposite of the parable), show that Hallaj had a bias against the 
Mu'tazilites, by allowing synonyms (ibid., p. 82; Batalyusi, Insaf, 33 f£): majaz is the figura- 
tive meaning, human and transitory, the temporal aspect of things, the one which matters 
to us vis-à-vis men; hagiga is their literal meaning, divine and definitive, the pre-eternal 
aspect of things, the one which maters to us vis-à-vis God (ibid., p. 78). —Ma‘mar (d. 209): 
rahmán, majāz of dhü'l-rahma: Tadj (d. 406) majaz = tashbih (M) (al-nds = ma'ádin); Ibn 
Raghiq (d. 463): majaz: restricting it [in case of a] serious reconciliation; majaz rajih = naql 
(ex. of the word "salat"' [used] by the legislator). 

In usiil, the problem is to know when the meaning of wasf is transferred by ishtiqaq [if it 
is] haqiqatan or majazan (Maraghi, Lugha, 57-67). 

In nahw, majaz (meaning of a word) khilaf al-haqiqa (literal form of a word). 


In philosophy, haqiqa is the literal action of the verbal root in question and majaz is [its] 
analogical action. 
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Kalabadhi (Ta ‘arruf):1 43 — Sarraj (Luma‘): 3. 

Sulami (Tabagat, 18; Haqa'iq, 195;? Jawaámi', 7; Ghalalat, 1 =); 221. 

Kharküshi: 2 — Qushayri (Rísala): 8 — Hujwiri: 1. 

Ibn Yazdanyar: 2 — Harawi (Tabaqat): 1 — Ibn Khamis: 2 (deriving 
from Ibn Jahdam). 

Kirmani (Hikaya): 7 — Bagli (Tafsir, 32; Shathiyat, 26): 58 (deriving 
probably from the lost works of Sulami) — ‘Attar (Tadhkira): 12 — Fani: 
1 — Ibn ‘Agila: 1 — Total: 362. 


b. The Riwayàt 


The literary history of these twenty-seven "'traditions" is difficult to es- 
tablish.? Their authenticity, which I doubted at first because the Hallajian 
teaching that they present to us is still very rudimentary and its terminol- 
ogy is adapted to a popular? audience, is based on the fact that they are of 
the same style exactly as the two incriminatory fragments used at the trial 
of 301/913: their isnad corresponds to the invocation of the "Lord of the 
Twinkling Light,” cited by Ibn Abi Tahir and Süli; and their text called 
appropriately hadith qudsi, which has God speaking in the first person, 
corresponds to the other fragment preserved by Süli: “I am the One Who 
drowned the people of Noah, the One Who destroyed the ‘Ad and 
Thamuüd."5 

They are nowhere referred to before Ibn al-Da'l, who translated and 
critiqued the hadith qudsi of the 22nd. Baqli published them, like the 
Tawasin, in a Persian translation, word for word with a full commentary 
that seems to be a condensation of various earlier commentaries: “there 
must have been," says he, "a commentary in order to ward off the 
attacks of enemies; for, of all the shaykhs, only Hallaj used ecstatic is- 
nāds.”6 


1 Indicated by a periphrasis. 

2 Cited under the common first name “Husayn,” as Ibn al-Jawzī observes (Nàmiis XI); 
which leads Qündüzi (Yanàübi" al-mawadda, 1302, p. 400) to attribute one of them to Hu- 
sayn, the son of ‘Ali. 

3 [n short, this is a collection of ahadith qudsiya (cf. the forty placed by Nabhàni at the 
beginning of his Jami' al-thaná, p. 11 f£.), in which only the preambles are unusual. 

4 Comp. Riw. IV, with Taw., 191; XIH and XXV (shahada) with this volume, pp. 232- 
233; XVII (Muhammad) with its later distinction between prophets and saints; XXII (durra) 
with this volume, p. 127; XXVII (the three hundred and sixty glances) with this volume, 
pp. 145-146 (madad al-Rüh). 

5 Cf. also the end of Kitab ‘ayn al-jam' (tr. this volume, p. 270, n. 44); this edition, 1, 472; 
Qur'àn 55:78; 25:1, 10, 61. 

6 These isndds recall the oaths of the earliest Qur'ánic sūras. As for the hadiths, they cor- 
respond exactly to the idea that Muhisibi and Tirmidhi (Khatam, quest. 9, 54, 57, 66, 71, 
146) develop of the muhaddithiim saints. Cf. this edition, 1, 114-1 16. 
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One of them is dated, at the latest, as being of the year 290/902. They 
therefore represent the entire early period of Hallaj's literary activity: be- 
tween 282/894 and 295/907. They are popular exhortations to a fervent 
inner life of piety and renunciation. 


c. The Diwan: “Poems and Ecstatic Prayers" 


One of the characteristics of Hallaj’s style? is the close relation between 
rhymed prose and poetry, the first acting as explanatory introduction E 
the passionate recitation which is in verse. That is particularly true in t à 
sequence of his public discourses, which are prayers in the khutba iu ue - 
lected during his final period of public preaching, in Baghdad, from 
295/907 to 297/909.8 T. 

They were assembled early in an independent pallens topes wit 
his other poetic compositions, probably by Faris Dinawari.? This forms 
the Diwan ash ‘ar wa munājāt, copies of which were very rare. chau 
by an interesting act of telepathy, refers!? to one of them that appeare 
"in a little square volume bound in red” in the library of Sulami p 
Nishapur, Sikkat al-Niind.11 One other copy, thanks to a SOR. F o 
telepathy, was sent as a gift to Hujwiri by Bakr ibn al-'Alà : rom 
Ramaleh, in Palestine. After that, there is no mention of any. T e d 
ferred form in which the poems appeared was in the romantic Rip > 
the “visits” of Shibli and Ibn Khafif. The Kópr. manuscript no. - 
may refer to this early diwan, but the excerpts of al-Hamadhani refer 
rather to a second-hand collection. — 

As to the second part of the collection, the prayers (munajat), t x 
could have served as the basis for an interesting treatise that oa na the 
great Hanbalite jurisconsult, was forced to retract in 465/1072. * If so, z 
we believe, then this treatise, which, re-edited by Ibn al-Qassas, Ibn al- 
Ghazzāl, and Ibn al-Sà'i in no longer extant recensions, was ENS SOMEGE 
of the "prayers" that have come down to us in four sd bd in the 
form of the anonymous Akhbar al-Hallaj that we have edited.!^ It may 

7 Studied infra. 

8 Tr. this edition, 1, 284-286. " 

? He quotes these maxims (Kal. 10), using verses for his commentary (cf. Sul. on Qur’in 
33:72); he quotes verses (ap. Harawi) 

10 Qush. III, 181. 

11 Sam ‘ani, s.v. 

12 And not Zaki. 

13 This edition, 2, 157-160. 

14 London 88; Sulaymaniya 1038; Tahir Jaza’irt; Berlin 3492. 

15 Quatre Textes, IV. 
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even be that Manuscript C, which gives, immediately after the 
**prayers," some individual poems, is based on the first diwan.16 

The condition of these rather recent manuscripts proves, in any case, 
that the early text of the diwan could have come down to their copyists 
only through a very great number of intermediate copies, with curious 
deliberate retouchings!? going back perhaps to Ibn 'Aqil.! 

The "prayers" were consulted and quoted by Sulami, Bagli, “Izz Maq- 
disī, Rāshid al-Dīn, Farghānī, Maybudhī, Amīr Damad, Baha’ 'Amili, 
and Munawi.?? 

In terms of the poems, we have been able to assemble?? ten qasidas (of 
more than seven verses), seventy-seven mugdta‘as (of three to seven 
verses), and six yatimas (individual verses), in all about three hundred and 
sixty authentic verses. In addition, we have more than six qasidas, twelve 
muqata‘as, and three apocryphal yatimas supposedly by him. 

Prayers and poems, which represent the second phase of Hallaj’s liter- 
ary activity, after 295/897, are especially valuable for the psychological 
study of this individual case: a type of ascetic claiming to have reached 
mystical union and trying to express the modalities of its realization in 
certain accents in which the élan of divine love, both ardent and humble, 


bursts through.?! 


d. The Long Dogmatic Pieces and the Miscellaneous 
Collection of Tawasin 


Last of all, we have by Hallàj a series of long fragments, dogmatic expo- 
sitions, copious developments of his thought, which have enabled us to 


understand and to set forth his method. 
Four of them have come down to us as separate works: two ‘aqidas, the 
fasl fi'l-mahabba, the exposition of tanzih 'an al-na't wa'l-wasf, and an un- 
important rísala fi'l-tawhid. 
The others were put together as a miscellany entitled “Kitab al- 
Tawásin"?? after the period of the redaction of the catalogue recopied by 


16 On the contrary, the poetic anthology of ms. A is based on the legendary setting of the 
“Visits.” 

17 This edition, 1, 16; and 3, 266. 

18 Ibid., 3, 16, n. 31. 

19 [And] ‘Ayn al-Qudàt Hamadháni, Suhrawardi al-Maqtül. 

20 Cf, [Diwan al-Hallaj], text [Arabic and French translation by L. Massignon, JAP] 
1931 [New French translation, Cahiers du Sud, 1938]. 

21 QT, pp. 27-29. 

22 “Wa'l-Yawdsin,” adds Sadr Shirazi (Asfar [bib. no. 806-a], 454a), I do not know on 


what authority. 
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Ibn al-Nadim. This title in the plural, taken from the title Ta’ Sin al-Azal 
(treatise no. 1) was used for the first time in the sixth/twelfth century by 
Suhrawardi al-Maqtül.?3 It refers to a carefully thought out and gradu- 
ated collection of at least?* eleven separate treatises: the last, Bustan al- 
ma'rifa (treatise no. 35), copied individually in Sulaymaniya ms. 1028, 
missing from the ms. that Baqli25 used. Thanks to its title and its subject, 
it is easy to locate the beginning of Ta’ Sin al-Azal in the middle of the 
collection.26 . . 

Apart from these points of reference, the subdivision of this collection 
is difficult to establish. The comparisons that certain passages suggest 
with certain titles of lost treatises are inadequate. The clauses of the Lon- 
don ms. qála (I, 1), hadha katamuhu (III, 7), gala (V, 24, 3177 VI, 20; XI, 1) 
prove in general only the insistence of the disciple who edited the text in 
noting at important places that he was writing under the express dicta- 
tion of the master. . 

In order to establish the 1913 edition, I had to resort to the practical 
interruptions in the text made by the commentary of Bagli, who per- 
ceived at least ten distinct Ta’ Sin, to which he had given names of his 
own that I made correspond to chapters I-X of the Tawasin. A more 
searching examination revealed to me the error made by Baqh, who 
thought he could point, under the name ‘Ta’ Sin,” to twelve main mys- 
teries, distinct symbolic themes, envisioned in succession by Hallàj in the 
form of verbal allegories: siraj, fahm, safa', da'ira, nuqta, azal, mashi'a, 
tawhid , tanzih, nafy al-‘ilal, nafy wa ithbat,28 summarized in geometric and 
algebraic schemas (IV, 1; V, 11; VII, 1; VIII, 5; IX, 1; X, 1, 16, 21). , 

This way of dividing the text, however, is an artificial imposition, 
whether Bagli did it himself or not. Though chapter I can be regarded as 
an independent pericope,?? II30 and III?! are certainly not distinct wholes; 
IV?? begins abruptly and seems to end with V, 1-7.33 V is very complex, 

23 Kalimat al-tasawwuf. Ibn al-Dà'i is unaware of it. ‘AQ Hamadhini gives it as early as 
520 (Maktibat [bib. no. 308-b], f. 126b). 

?* The London ms. 888 does rot know of chaps. IX-X. 


25 He knew only its first sentence, which he comments on as an isolated maxim, 

6 Chap. VI of our edition. Bagli is unaware of $$ 26-29 of this chapter. 

?? [n VI, under this title. 

28 Bagli subdivides Chapter X into three parts (X, 1-15, 16-20, 21-24). P Min al 

?? To be identified with the madh al-nabi (op. no. 21): perhaps the same as Ha’ Mim al- 
Qidam of Wasiti (cf. 1, § 6, 15). 

30 To be compared with inna’lladhi anzala . . . (op. no. 36). . 

?! Reminds one of jawhar akbar wa shajara (op. no. 2). The word mafaza is common to III, 
3 and IV, 1. : 

32 Should be amthal wa abwab (op. no. 31); comparable to the Druze dawa fr wa nugat. 

33 However, the parables of the birds (IV, 5; V, 8, 21, 23) connect it with V. 
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and though § 8 seems to be a real beginning over again, independent of 
what preceded it, $ 13 indicates little more than a reprise of thought, just 
like $ 31, though $ 33 should contain a kind of quotation of $ 25, if the 
London text can be arranged according to Bagli's edition.*4 

Following the correctly called Ta’ Sin al-Azal ($ 1-13), chapter VI con- 
tains two parallel pieces (§ 14-17, § 18-36),35 which are probably inde- 
pendent,?6 with chapter VII apparently being only a continuation of the 
second. VIII?? and IX may be independent, but IX, 13-14, is tied directly 
to X, whose homogeneity is doubtful.38 

Despite the artificial structure of this collection of treatises, the solder- 
ings are so little apparent and the whole gives such an undeniable impres- 
sion of gradation, that the hand that constructed it reveals itself to be the 
respectful and discreet hand of a convinced disciple. 

All of these fragments seem to have been dictated entirely by Hallaj 
himself to the first authorized?? editor of his works, Abū “Umara 
Hashimi, alias Abū Bakr Rabi‘, alias Wasiti. We can attribute to him the 
inserted passage VI, § 20-25, expressing a “Satanic” theory of Hallaj’s 
mysticism, which will be examined later. 

But it may be that the very arrangement of the collection, in its present 
state, goes back to a lesser source. It is a selection, excluding certain 
dangerous texts favoring the exegesis of Faris;*° it may therefore have 
been done only in the fifth/eleventh century*! by the moderate school of 
Abū Ja'far Saydalàni, who rejected the commentaries of Faris. 

The long fragments, and in particular the Tawasin, date from the last 
period of Hallaj's life. The allusion in Chapter V, § 2 may indicate that he 
had previously been the object of a fatwa denouncing him as a zindiq, 
which would place the composition after 296/908, or, more precisely, 
during his years of imprisonment. Thus, in 309/922, we see Hallaj, be- 
fore being confined in secret, giving his last manuscripts*? to Ibn ‘Ata’. 

The very subtle vocabulary and the very learned expository method of 


34 Which is not certain. The whole of V corresponds to the Najm idhā hawa (op. no. 34). 

35 In which, to cap it all off, an editor inserted the famous conversation with Satan and 
Pharaoh (§ 20-25). 

36 Cf, the fragment published ap. Taw., p. xi; comp. Kayd (op. no. 11). 

37 Cf. Khaza’in al-khayrat (op. no. 27). 

38 To be compared with sayhür (op. no. 6). 

39 C£. supra, 1, 492, This is the author of the prologue *Hà' Mim al-qidam" according to 
Jagir al-Kurdi (d. 591, Hanbalite). Cf. 'Akari; "Umari, Manhal al-awliya’, Berl. Syr. ms. 
336, f£. 147b; supra, 2, 111; cf. “Alt al-Jakiri. 

40 Fasl fi'l-mahabba; theories of the Rh, shahid, til wa ‘ard, ru'ya Misa. 

41 [t does seem that it did not yet exist in the time of Hujwiri (Kashf, 151, line:16). 

42 This edition, 1, 509. 
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after ‘Ali, or because he was the first, universal reason* (Qarmathians, 
Druzes). 

C. Some pious Sunnites, meditating further, sensed that this pre- 
eternal element was a relationship, introduced from the beginning by 
God, between the person of Muhammad and the Qur’anic text, like that 
between a lamp and its light: when this lamp, put under glass,5 placed in 
a cover that protects it, kindles spontaneously (without contact with a 
human flame) thanks to its oilé that comes from a blessed olive tree? 
(Qur'àn 24:35).8 

(1) Correcting the Imàmite interpretation of this verse, Fayyad? and 
Tirmidhi,!? still imbued with the superiority of Muhammad's essence (to 
that of the Qur'an), called him the "supreme reason," ‘aql akbar: the au- 
tonomous Active Intellect, the divine emanation whence all individual 
human reasons (at the time of the fitra) issued forth through scissiparity. 
This Intellect conceives of itself the Qur'ànic revelation of monotheism. 
This semi-Qarmathian thesis, which reduces the inspiration of the Spirit 
(rah) to the fatal apparatus of an impression of the Active Intellect ('aql) 
impregnating the passive souls of the predestined, was taken up again by 
Ibn Masarra, Ibn Qasyi and Ibn 'Arabi;!! it is also very close to the "a 
posteriori species" idea held by Ibn Sinà and Ibn Rushd. 

(2) Correcting a little further (following Thawri), Tustari names the 
essence of Muhammad 'amid al-nür (= column of light):'? this subtle 
body of faith emanated from God Himself, which had bowed down be- 
fore Him a million years!3 before!^ the Adamic Covenant, and which has 
been disseminated in particles of uncreated certitude (yaqin) in a certain 

4 'Agl, muta’. 

5 The glass of the lamp is the heart of Muhammad (Kharraz): consequently, of every be- 
ns says Hasan Basri (Sul., Tafs., s.v.); the light is that of the Qur'àn, says Thawri 
s Cf. the Sethians' oil of mercy. 


7 Abraham. 
8 Clermont-Ganneau (RHR, 1920) compares it with Zachariah 4:1-4, 11-12 (Apoc. 


11:3-4; that can be compared to Mark 9:3). Hasan Basri observed previously that “la shar- 
qiyata wa là gharbiyata" means that this olive tree is immaterial (against Shi'ite 
traducianism), Hamadhani, Tamhidat. 

? Cited, for the year 259, by Tabarani, Majmn' Nusayri, f£. 56b. 

19 Nawadir al-usil (ap. Nabhani, Jawahir al-bihar I, 62). 

11 Cf. Ibn al-Farid, Ta’tya [bib. no. 403-a], v. 639. 

12 ‘AQ Hamadhini says that Khidr revealed to Tustari that “God created it, it stayed 
alone with Him for 100,000 years, and He cast 70,000 glances at it each nychtemera.... 
Then, He created all creatures out of it” (Zubda, Paris ms., s. p. 1084, f. 1272). 

13 Tafsir, 62, 146; cf. Manichaeans (Alfaric, Écritures IL, 50). 

14 “The other time” from Qur'án 53:13 (Junayd, Dawa’). C£. Nusayris (Dussaud, loc. cit., 
102). Whence, according to Tustari, the creation of two kinds of men: Adamic and 


Muhammadian. 
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number of hearts, those of the intimate elect;!5 seeds of certitude that a]. 
luminate” their reading of the Qur’an. Hence, Muhammad "knew" the 
essence of the Qur'àn before the first visit of the angel. 16 is 
(3) Reestablishing the primacy of the Qur'àn (over Muhamma ) e 
Hanbalites, in agreement with the old hadith, accept the idea that, in t p 
beginning, God formed a luminous particle17 intended for the lone heart 
Muhammad, a physical seal with a vocation committing him to t : 
purification of the heart, placed by God in the body of Adam, pus 
from male to male (traducianism) by heredity down to Muhammad. ut 
it is the coming of the Qur'àn in his heart! that fulfilled his calling as a 
rophet, through supernatural influence. ` 
i (4 Hallaj devront this latter point using the resources of the Nusayri 
vocabulary, previously exploited by Tustari and Tirmidhi. He defines 
the pre-eternal element (nir = light), as seen in Muhammad, to be his rank 
as prophet, his causality, the mim, his "name." The Migan an 
light” is a particular case of takhmir,?° of the “fermentation : of individ- 
ual spiritual essences (of prophets) under the influence of particular mod- 
alizations of the Uncreated Light of the Mystery (Nir al-Ghayb), known 
as the “fermenting light" (Nir Mukhammir),?? which invests thus the 
human individuality of the “I” with the prophetic mission.”° The case of 
Muhammad is the simplest of all (thus the earliest conceived by God); his 
mim, his illustrious “name,” the “clothing of Reality," the vow AER 
bly made to an intense intellectual denudation, reducing his “‘self l (nafs) 
to a state of pure hecceity (anni), is invested, alone among men, with the 
right of logical preaching (da'wa) of the identity of the transcendent di- 
vine Unity. Itisa purely external personalization of a generalizing ut 
ance of divine omnipotence, the herald of the first Adamic knowledge, 


15 Cf. Ubayy (ap. Makki, Qiit. I, 118). e 

16 A Slc d dim. of the Salimiya (no. XIII of Ibn al-Farra’ = no. IX of Kilàni). : 

17 The siraj (Bistami). C£. the Christian theory of the Incarnation proposed (and refuted) 
by Ibn al-Turjumán (Tuhfa, 41), and which was the one held by the Abyssinian YE 
of anointing (Qabatoé, of the Monastery of Eowostatéouos [Guidi, in Oriente Moderno, 
1922, p. 188]) in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. . 

18 Cf. Yahya Sarsari, ap. Nabhini, Mada’ih II, 20 (against: Taw. Il, 11). Qushayri, gen- 
eralizing for all of the souls of the faithful, excludes from traducianism only two souls, 
those of Adam and Jesus. T5 ; 

1° Hulül, an expression that Ibn Hanbal tries to avoid (used by Muhisibi), according to 
Ibn Taymiya, Jawab sahih [bib. no. 512-i] II, 176. T 

20 Takhmir al-arwah bi’l-anwar. 21 [n Sul. Tafs. of Qur'àn 19:12. 

22 Riw. XIH (= Rüh). 23 Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajara, 6-7. 

?* A possible pure intellect (not the Active Intellect), a pare memory. Compare the text 
of Hallàj, cited ap. Taw., 160. And correct the comparison offered there between the pre- 
eternal conception of Muhammad and the Immaculate Conception of Mary (pp. 160-161);. 
to use the Muslim mystical lexicon, the first fixes his destiny on the outward vision of the 
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a “huwa huwa,” a “he, he!" Hallaj, celebrating this glorious investiture, 
an incomparable denomination, pre-eternally uttered by the divine 
Spirit, explicitly distinguishes this pre-eternal takhmir of the posteternal 
talbis from the sanctification ab intra to which the takhmir is not dedicated 
necessarily. To be achieved, this sanctification requires on the part of this 
“he,” as with the whole ''self," a voluntary harmonization, an increasing 
adequation within of his intention (himma) to the whole range of de- 
mands of his rank (mansab),?5 a conforming of his finality?® to his causal- 
ity, a verification (faliqiq) to be repeated constantly for tasting and guard- 
ing the inner sense of divine inspiration, of which one's whole human life 
span, and especially one's whole public mission, is only a sign irrevoca- 
bly given, like the invitation of grace. 

What Hallaj examines of Muhammad in the first chapter is his outer 
causality, not his inner finality, which remains free as long as he lives. 
And this causality (his prophetic mission) separates him from every crea- 
ture: this separation is compensated for by the grace of the naked vision 
of the Essence, the ‘‘distance of two shots of the bow." 


2. “The Eulogy of the Prophet, or the Supreme Metaphor"?? 


(1) A torch flashed, lit from the Light of the Mystery.?8 It appeared, 
then it set out again, transcending the torches, Queen Moon, radiant 
among all the moons, star whose zodiacal mansion is set in the highest 
heaven.?? God called It ““Communitarian”’ because of the concentration 
of its concern (himma),3° *Consecrated" because of the height of its 
privilege, “Meccan” (makki) because of its mobilization (tamkin) in His 
vicinity. 

(2) God swelled his chest, built his power, balanced his burden,3! de- 
creed his commandment.. As God had revealed his *Badr, "3? his "full 


Essence in his intellect alone, the other consecrates her to receive it through mystical union 
in her heart. —Hallaj stipulates that Muhammad did not overtly attain the transforming 
union (Taw. II, 4; III, 7, 10, 11; IV, 10, 11 (cf. V, 1); V, 6, 13, 33; VI, 5). Against Kharraz, 
the Sálimiya, and Ibn ‘Arabi (Fustis, 94; cf. Baqli, loc. cit. II, 85). 

25 This edition, 2, 398. 26 Ibid., 3, 301-302. 

27 Ha’ Mim al-qidam: prologue of Wasiti’s composition. 

28 Siraj = the lamp. Classical exegesis of Qur'àn 33:46 (Ghazili, Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 
33; Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajarat al-kawn). 

29 Literally: in the upper heaven “where the main pegs of the tent of the world are 
driven” (azràár); or, if it is read as ihtizaz, “in the upper heaven that the Throne causes to 
quake"' (Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajarat al-kawn). 

30 Himma: Antàki: “rafaqna al-salihin fi'l-a'màl wa faraqnahum bi'l-himam” (Sulami, Rabat 
ms., f. 111a); Junayd: "qimat al-mar’ ‘ala qadr himmatihi"" (Hamadhani, Tamhidat [bib. no. 


308-a]). On jam‘, cf. jam‘ al-basar (this volume, p. 65, n. 90). 
31 Qur'àn 94:2-3. 32 Site of Muhammad's first victory. 
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moon” (badr) rose from the cloud of Yamama, his sun rose from the side 
of Tihama, his torch was lit from the flint of divine mercy (karama). 

(3) He announced only according to (visual) verification what he had 
been permitted to do; he commanded by the rule of his example only 
according to the true practice that he had been led to follow. He was 
brought face to face with God, then he summoned (the others); he 
proved, then he announced; he was made a warner, then he prescribed 
regulations. 

(4) No one has been able to verify his loyalty?? except the True,?* Who 
favored him, then accompanied him,?5 without a third coming between 
them. 

(5) No sage knew him who was not mistaken about his true character; 
his character appeared only to those whom a revelation from God em- 
powered to see: “The people to whom we have given the Book recog- 
nize him no more than they recognize (whether) their sons (truly have a 
right to this title). Only some of them, who keep the truth hidden, 
know it in itself.’37 "ET 

(6) The lights of prophesy have sprung from his light; and his lights 
came from the Light of the Mystery. There is no light among lights that 
1s clearer, more patent, and more anterior to the absolute,?? than the light 
of the Herald of mercy. 

(7) The plan (assigned to this light) preceded the (other) plans,3° the 
existence (prepared for it) preceded the nonexistence,^? the name (in- 
tended for it) preceded the kalam, for it was conceived (by God) prior to 
the (monotheistic) communities. 

Never on the cosmogonic planes,*! neither on this side nor beyond, 


33 At the time of the Mi'rdj. 

34 The reference is to Abū Bakr: al-Siddiq al-Akbar. 

35 On the day of the cave. 

?$ God alone can decide, as in the case of the (damned) son of Noah or the (renounced) 
adopted son of Muhammad. "e 

?7 Qur'àn 2:146. This mystical exegesis was used again by the Ash'arites, to the great 
indignation of Ibn Hazm (III, 198, 202; IV, 206). 

38 This volume, pp. 127, 131-132. 

°° C£. fragment published ap. Taw., 160. Questioned about the when and the how of the 
selection of Muhammad, he responds: “Afterwards, we shall come to the messenger and 
his (actual) mission, to the prophet and his (personal) vocation. Where do you put yourself, 
at this moment, that you should set conditions when God alone can really set them. ... 
Where was the prophet in terms of his mission when the reed pen wrote: ‘Muhammad, 
prophet of God. . . .' Where are you from, vis-à-vis the Real and reality. . . . 

4° Cf. this volume, p. 124, linc 8. Before the “reed pen," for he must go beyond the first 
"bowshot" (Taw. V, 25). . ; 

41 Ufq: cf. this volume, p. 99; technical term of the Qarmathian Kayyal, used again by 
Miskawayh, Fawz asghar, 115, 116: lit. “horizon.” 
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was there a person^? more gracious, more noble, more wise, more just, 
more sweet, more formidable, and more appealing than the one selected 
for this role (of torch; titled herald, as such), "prime of creation," 
endowed with a glorious name (Ahmad), with a “glorified” nature 
(Muhammad), with a “very efficacious” commandment, with a "very 
generous" essence, with an "illustrious" character, with an "individual" 
plan. 
(8) O how wondrous this role (prepared, of herald)! What is more 
dazzling, visible, magnificent, sure, brilliant, powerful, and apparent! It 
is; it was proclaimed before all events and existentializations; it will be 
commemorated always before the before and after the after, the sub- 
stances and accidents; (the role) whose substance had to be wholly 
purified; the speech, prophetic; the knowledge, supernatural ('ulwi);? 
the elocution, Arabic; the tribe, "neither eastern, nor western'5** the 
genealogy, patriarchal; the mission, conjugal; the person, “communi- 
tarian.'45 

(9) These are the allusions referring to him (in advance) which have 
opened eyes [to the truth]; it is his “he”46 (hecceity) which determined 
the knowledge of himself in the inner consciousnesses and in the per- 
sonalities. For it is God Who, being Truth, made him utter words, and 
Who, being Proof, guaranteed the meaning of his words. It is the divine 
Truth Which invested him, in an absolute way, with his “he”; his “he” 
was established in this way, as both subject and object of the Proof;*” 
“he,” who cleans the rust48 from the altered chest; he" who is the herald 
of the uncreated Word, neither contingenced, nor phrased, nor 
fashioned, united with God without separation,4® and surpassing the 
imaginable, the one who announces the end, and the ends of the end. 

(10) “He” parted the veil of the clouds? (which covered the divine es- 


42 Persona in the Latin sense, personage, mask; simple external causality. 
43 Or 'alawi (‘Alid)? 


44 Qur'àn 24:35: Abrahamic. deg 
55 CE. Taw. I, 1. The word “rifa’” refers to the marriage vow “bi’l-rifa’ wa'l-banin. 


46 [ put “he” in quotation marks; it is his pre-eternal hecceity, the “Muhammadian light," 


his role as a historic figure, not his private personality. . ; 
47 Against the thesis of the Nusayris: “Muhammad is the subject of the Proof, united 


with his Object.” 2 
48 The pseudo-Muhisibi, author of Ri'aya fi tabsil al-maqamat (Cairo ms. IT, 87: dibaja), 
imitates while changing this sentence “which relieved the thirst of the thirsty hearts"; cf. 


Qur'àn 7:43; 15:47; and Abü Dharr (Hanbal V, 154). 


49 Expression used again by Ibn Sasyi for the När azali. 
50 Ghamam (Qur'àn 2:210; 25:26). Against the Nusayris: “It is the universal shadow of 


God.” Azallahu bi'l-ghamam (allusion to a miracle): Abü'l-Hasan Bakri (Abü'l-Futüh?), durra 
mukhallala, beginning. 
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sence); he pointed out the consecrated Enclosure;5! he came in order to 
bring all to an end, as a warrior;5? it is he who received the precept to 
break the idols;5° it is he who was sent for the extenuation and extermi- 
nation?* (of mortal men). l l l 

(11) Above him the cloud was thundering, below him the lightning 
was flashing, striking down, causing it to rain and fructify. All knowl- 
edges are a drop of its ocean, all maxims a mouthful of its river,55 all eras 
an hour of its time. 

(12) God is with him, and with him is reality;5¢ he, the "first" to have 
been included in the divine foreknowledge;57 he, the “last” to have been 
commissioned prophet,59 the reality of which is wholly inward (= indis- 
cernible) and the wisdom wholly outward.5? 

(13-14) No learned man has achieved his knowledge, no sagacious 
man has fathomed his understanding. God has not entrusted the secret of 
it to creation. An analogue only to itself, it is a "it is I" (= a completely 
simple human hecceity),99 constituted as the legitimate?! spokesman of 
the logical preaching of the imparticipable divine unity. NS 

(15) No one left the M of MHMD nor entered his H; his H is equal to 
his second M, and the D to his first M.9? His D is his everlastingness, his 


first M his rank (in the eyes of God); his H is his spiritual state, like his 
second M.$3 


51 Not only the Ka'ba, but all of the sites of the hajj, especially "Arafat, the oldest altar of 
humanity, site of the first meeting of Adam and Eve after the expulsion from Paradise. And 
symbolically, the consecrated enclosure stands here for the enclosure of the “two bow- 
shots" (this volume, p. 298). 


52 Cf. the hadith "umirtu an ugátil al-nds. . . .” And the verse of Ka'b ibn Zuhayr (Banat 
su'ád, v. 7): 

The prophet is a flashing sword, well-burnished, 

One of the swords of God, drawn from His scabbard! 

53 And bodies (this volume, pp. 15-16). : 

54 Ikhtiram, a technical term of Ibn Karrám (Farq, 209) for the execution of one whose 
account is spent (neither the child who could believe, nor the impious who could be con- 
verted). —Comp. Qur'àn 57:25 (hadid) with Apoc. 6:2-8 and John 8:50. s 

5° C£. Nusayris: “It is the wisdom of God to which we have recourse. 

5$ Against the Nusayris: “It is the reality of the holiness of God." " T€ 

5? Wasla = tasliya (Ibn ‘Ata’, ap. Ghunya L, 166): rectification of the “column of light" o 
Tustari: cf. also the Nusayris. , 

58 Ibn ‘Arabi modifies: “the first expressed, the last externalized” (Shajara, 6). 

5? In opposition to the saint. 

60 Anni: see the Qur’anic uses. 


51 Without any tasarruf, neither participation nor responsibility (Qur'án 6:107; 72:21; 
3:144; 17:74). 


*? This paragraph proves that chapter I of Tawásin [is the] Ha’ Mim al-qidam. Cf. this 
volume, p. 285, n. 27. 


53 Reduction of the pre-eternal character of the "Muhammadian light” to mim, to a sim- 
ple name. Like the Nusayris, Hallaj symbolizes Muhammad by a simple mim: contrary to 
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(16) What God rendered perceptible (of Muhammad) is his syntax, 
which He caused to increase; his notification (of the Qur'anic revelation), 
[which He caused ] to spread; his argumentation. He invested him with his 
separative power; He rendered his tongue adequate; He made his heart 
sparkle; He rendered his contemporaries incapable (of resisting him);° 
He exalted his glory. 

(17) If you were to flee his hippodromes, what route would you find, 
after denying yourself a guide, O lost one? The maxims of philosophers 
crumble before his experience as a dune falls away. 


b. Chapters II and III 


(II-1) The intellections of created natures do not adhere to reality; and 
reality does not adhere to created nature. Thoughts are adherences, and 
adherences of created natures do not stick to realities. The "knowledge of 
reality” is already difficult (to acquire), but the “reality of Reality" is 
even harder. And the Real is further beyond reality; for reality does not 


imply the Real.® 

(2) The moth flutters around the lamp® until daybreak. Then he re- 
turns to his equals, to inform them of his state, using the sweetest of 
phrases. Then he returns to enjoy the intimacy of grace (= of the flame), 


in his desire to reach perfect joy. 

(3) The glimmer from the candle is the "knowledge of reality”; the 
heat from the candle is the “reality of Reality”; rejoining the (burning) 
candle is the Real of reality. 

(4) He is not satisfied with its glimmer, nor with its heat, he flies head- 
long into it. [During this time], his equals await his coming, for him to 
explain to them what he has seen himself, since he is not satisfied with 
accounts that others give him. However, he is himself, in this moment, 


the Qarmathian teaching, which makes the quadriliteral MHMD the supreme divine charac- 
teristic, fixing the effigy of Adam with an adorable covering as the divine Model of the 
perfect man. Doctrine of the Muhammadiya, going back to Mughira (Farq, 229), formulated 
by Kayyal (Shahrast. H, 20) and the early Qarmathians (Nuwayri, ap. Sacy, Druzes [bib. 
no. 1561-e], p. cciii; cit. Blochet, Messianisme [bib. no. 1670-b], 133), by the Ikhwan al- 
safa’, accepted by Kilani (this edition, 2, 356, n. 8) and Ibn 'Arabi (Shajara, 7), criticized by 
Birüni (Athar [bib. no. 190-a], tr., 293). 

64 Tahaddi (this edition, 2, 42). 65 See supra, 3, 77, 78. 

66 ‘Ali, according to Nusayris. This magnificent apology is the transmutation ofa hadith 
“al-farāsh al-mutahafit" that Ghazàli recalls (Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 39-40; cf. Ihya’ IV, 
227, 78; and Asin, in Rev. Africaine, 1906, pp. 191, 193): Hallaj makes a symbol of resurrec- 
tion out of a symbol of death. Compare the symbol of the death of the silkworm (Makki, 
Quit. I, 85), who, combined with that of the burned moth, is changed like it into a symbol 
of resurrection by St. Teresa of Jesus (Moradas V, 2; VII, 2). Farásh (moth), used again by 
*Attür, Mantiq al-tayr, 7th valley (tr. Jackson, JAOS, 1917). 
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consumed,$? reduced, volatilized (in the flame, left) without traits, with- 
out body, without name, without any recognizable mark. But then with 
what purpose and in what state does he return® to his peers, now that he 
possesses! 

When he had become “the one who has seen" (= who knows), he dis- 
pensed with (from that time on) hearing accounts.$? Now that he has re- 
joined *the One Whom he saw,” he no longer cares to look.7° 

(5) These thoughts belong legitimately neither to the nonchalant man, 
nor the carefree, nor the sinner, nor whosoever follows his inclinations; 
like me (alas!); like whoever says "it is I”; the one who saying “‘it is I" 
appoints himself (on his own) the subject, “he,” of the legitimate logical 
preaching; whose “he” puts forth (= affirms) hecceity. No longer?! keep 
yourself from Me, if you think you can say “‘it is I." 

(6) O you who are still uncertain (and shocked) at this thought, do not 
o away and equate in this regard the “‘it is I” (of the ordinary man) with 
the (divine) “I,” neither now, in the future, nor in the past.7? If only the 
"it is I" were a consummate sage,7? and if such were my state, the iden- 
tity would not be so colorless.7* Oh if only I were such! But I am not. 

(7) If you have grasped the preceding, understand now that these aims 
have been granted?5 to no one but Muhammad. In fact, only "Muham- 
mad, by legal adoption,7$ does not have to compare himself to any of 
you [men, for he is the messenger of God and] the seal of the prophets.” 
He absented himself thus from the two (created) worlds, he squinted his 
eye beyond the “where,”77 so that this eye may no longer contain filth 
nor falsehood, 

(8) Now there was *'a distance of two shots from the bow [or a little 
less] (to traverse)." When he reached the desert of the "knowledge of re- 


$7 A passage that Ghazālī seems to allude to (Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 56; cf. 39-40). 

$8 Cf. the words of Misri (ap. Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf): “One retraces his steps only if he has 
gone half-way; those who have arrived do not return.” 

°° Moses and Muhammad as types. 


7° In going offa distance from his goal. Cf. the verse of Sa'di (ap. Desmaisons, Dict. pers. 
[bib. no. 2056-a] I, 567): “O bird of morning, learn from the moth about Love: burned (by 
its fire): he gave up his soul without a cry.” 

71 Tiga (Qur’an 64:16). 

7? An error of the Qarmathians and of Suhrawardi (this volume, 79, n. 175). 

73 Ajlad: cf. Hudhayfa (ap. Hanbal V, 383). 

74 = so simple. For there should be talbis (union with confusion in persons). 

75 In principle, but he did not use it (infra, n: 79). 

76 Qur'àn 33:40; cf. this volume, pp. 187-188. : 

77 A famous word, copied by Ja'far; repeated by Wasiti (ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 79, line 9; 372, 
line 14) and Abū ‘Amr Dimishqi (this volume, p. 345). 
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ality,” he spoke of the exterior of his heart (fu’ad) and probed its interior 
(sawad).78 When he arrived at the “reality of Reality," he left Desire”? 
there and threw himself on the Gratuitous generosity.9? And when he 
arrived at the Real, he retraced his steps,9! saying: “The interior of my 
heart$2 bowed down before You, the exterior of my heart believed in 


You." 
He (re)turned then to the outer limits and said: “I cannot praise You as 


much as I must';8? then, returning to the “reality of Reality," he added: 
**You are indeed the One [of Whom it can be said] that You alone can 


praise You for being." 
He renounced his desire (to possess God) and followed his vocation (as 


a mortal man destined to Prophesy): [the exterior of] his heart did not 
invent what®4 he saw, "during his stay near the jujube hedge." 

[And the intelligence of] Muhammad transported his glance? (while 
measuring the two shots from the bow) neither to the right, toward the 
reality of things,96 nor to the left, toward the "reality of Reality":?7 “his 
sight did not lose its keenness, and did not violate? (the forbidden enclo- 
sure, which it flew over).’’®? 


78 He says “Ra’aytu Rabbi"; cf. Makki, Qut. II, 51 on fu'ad and sawád. 

79 God as the desired Object. 

89 God as Creator (cf. Hallaj in Sul. ap. Qur'àn 62:11). 

81 Not wanting to be burned by the subuhat al-wajh, according to the hadith (Ghazali, 
Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 47; Suhrawardi of Aleppo, ap. Yafi'i, Marham (bib. no. 541-e] III, 
215; Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajara, 17; Kashifi, Tafsir [bib. no. 1152-a], f. 513). 

82 Left there, behind, near the jujube tree. 

83 La ahsi (Makki, Quit. I, 12; Sarraj, Luma‘ 113; Ibn Qayim, Madarij [bib. no. 535-a], III, 
148). This is a confession of powerlessness, patterning (improperly) the renunciation of the 
will on the limitation of the intellect. Ghazali notes: “If the tongue does not have freedom 
to praise You fully, how can the heart persist in desiring Your wisdom?” (Ihya’ IV, 178; 
Iljam [?], 10; cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajara, 18). 

84 The dydt, the gharániq: the angels of the stars. 

85 Split between m’yat al-qalb and nazar al-basar; the first concerns, in this instance, the 
will, and the second the intellect. Comp. ilhám (for heart) and wahy (for intellect). Cf. Ibn 
‘Arabi, Shajara, 17; Ibn al-Qayim, Madarij [bib. no. 535-a] III, 5, 264, cf. Kal. 5. 

86 Cf. Taw. VI, 2. 87 Var. B: “his own reality.” 

88 [t flies over, without fixing, the forbidden interspace (cf. Akhbar, no. 29), the space, 
which is a hiatus, between a thing and its idea, between God and the pure concept of divin- 
ity: that hiatus which is "the ocean of reflection" (bahr al-fahm), in which one must not 
drown. 

89 Compare Hallaj analyzing the Muhammadian calling to the prophetic state: “I had 
penetrated all of the veils (separating me from God); there remained only the veil of 
Majesty ('azama). He said to me then: ‘Sacrifice yourself, yourself!’ And when I said to him: 
‘I will not sacrifice myself,’ He returned me to (the world of] creatures, and He sent me on 
a mission among them" (as a prophet, remarks Bagli, Shath., 133). Lilàni repeats this 
apologia to extol the full sacrifice: this edition, 2, 358. 
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(III-1) Reality is a tiny thing to glean; its ways of approach are narrow, 
and one meets fires?? there that erupt beside deserts that grow hollow. 

The exile followed them, and he warned us of what comes to end the 
forty?! stages, stages of propriety, continence, fatigue, quest, surprise, 
tiredness, exaltation, avidity, relaxation; —sincerity, camaraderie, eman- 
cipation, departure for the desert, evening return; discernment, attesta- 
tion, uncovering, deducting, labor, restitution, succour, preparations, 
solitude, captivity, attraction, presence, maceration, provision, regret 
(over the lost object), striking of the flint which does not give fire; —pay- 
ing heed, being surprised, reflecting, being patient, uttering an opinion; 
taking one’s own stand, criticizing; choosing a method, taking a guide, 
and (finally) beginning. This last stage is that of the people of Peace of 
heart and purification. 

(2) Now, each stage corresponds to an item of knowledge, a part of 
which can be grasped, the other part not. 

(3) Next the exile, having crossed the desert,9? embraces it whole, and 
he finds nothing in it which is familiar or useful, in mountain and in 
plain. 

(4) “When the end of time foretold for Moses came,” he left his 
people, for reality was going to take him as “‘its own”; and to consum- 
mate this absolute gift of self, he professed to be pleased to go and gather 
some (indirect) information for lack of (direct) vision; and so there was 
thus a difference between him and “the best of carnal creatures."93 He 
said “as for me, I am going away to gather some information for you 
(about this fire, down there)."'94 

(5) If the "rightly guided" was content in this way with (indirect) in- 
formation for setting out on the path (toward God), how could “he who 
seeks his way'*5 not be able with a (direct)% sign to set out? 

(6) Toward the Burning Bush, toward the Sinai slope.97 And once 


there, what he heard speaking was not the Bush nor his original seed, 
but God.99 


°° The Burning Bush. 

°1 This volume, p. 30, n. 24. C£ the mystical journey according to Jili (Insan Kamil [bib. 
no. 601-c] II, 27). 

92 Mafaza: of the "knowledge of reality." 

53 Muhammad. 

?* Moses, later, will desire more of the vision (arini), remarks Baqli (in $ 12). 

?5 Mugtasid (cf. Hallàj, ap. Bagqli, Tafsir II, 168). 

?$ Athar; cf. this volume, pp. 323-325. 

?? This volume, p. 311, n. 249. 

98 Ibid., p. 7, n. 25. 

?? Hanbalite teaching. Not an ex 


plicit divine word created. within (Mu'tazilite theory; 
Fakhr Ràzi; Ibn al-Turjumin, 55) 
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(7) *My own role is to represent this Bush," remarks the author at this 
point. 199 

(8) Now, reality is reality, and nature is created. Hence, cast created 
nature far from yourself so that you may become Him and He you in 
reality! 

(9) For if our human “I” is a subject expressing (an object), the Object 
expressed is also a subject expressing (an object). Now, if the (human) 
subject, the doer, can express its object in accordance with reality, a for- 


tiori the Object will express it according to reality! 
(10) God said to him (to Moses): "You will guide (your people) to the 
proof,!?! not to the object of the proof.”°? To me, I am the proof of 


every proof: 


(11) God made me pass through what is reality, 

Thanks to a contract, a pact and an alliance. 

What I established (then, in me)!9? is my subconscious, but not my (created) 
personality. 

That (7 this subconscious) was always my subconscious; 

But this (7 this new personality) is reality. 


(12) God uttered through me, coming from my heart, my knowledge: 
with my tongue.!?* He brought me near Him after I had been far from 
Him. He made me His close friend, and He chose me.195 


c. Chapters IV and V 


1. A Note on the Nocturnal Ascent and the 


Two Bows' Length 
Muhammad had invoked a supernatural event to corroborate his mis- 
sion, 15 one that was considered a single miraculous sign, more mystical 


100 The Bush = Muhammad, according to Nusayris (Paris ms. 1450, f. 54a) = Muham- 
mad ibn Ismá'il, according to Qarmathians (Farq, 288) = Jesus according to Paul, bishop of 
Sidon (ap. Ibn Taymiya, Jawáb sahih [bib. no. 512-i] II, 264, 270) = every heedful believer 
according to Sálimiya (Ja‘far, ap. Makki, Qut. I, 47). Regarding this saying, Bagli and ‘Attar 
report the hadith relative to “the truth speaking through the mouth of ‘Umar,” which may 
indicate the common use of a previous commentary on Tawasin, 

101 Toward the revealed Law (robe of Moses). 

102 Toward the divine reality of things, the creative act (role of Muhammad). 

103 See again what is said, this volume, pp. 45, 19. 

104 Agreement of tongue and heart, ibid., pp. 33, 35. 

105 Cf, his distich: (qad) ijtabani, wa’dnani, wa sharrafant: 


He chose me, drew me near, favored me; 
And His All overtakes me in everything, and makes Himself recognized; 


No part remains in my heart or in my guts 
By which I do not recapture Him and He does not recapture me. 


106 Vis-à-vis his first adherents, for a vision, as Dr. Snouck showed me, could be offered 
as proof only to those already convinced. As regards others, the only proof invoked in the 
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than physical: the Nocturnal Ascent (isra’), the Rapture (mi'raj) that carried 
him, first, from Mecca to Jerusalem and, then, put him, there, in the 
presence of God (17 Rajab).19? The account of this ecstasy, in which his 
vocation was completed, confirmed Abü Bakr in his belief. It was the 
occasion when the five prayers were instituted; and because of it, the 
Sakhra of Jerusalem was the first,1°8 and shall be the last, qibla199 of 
Islam. 119 

The Nocturnal Ascent is the crux of Muhammad's religious calling, and 
every effort by the faithful is brought to bear on the mental reconstruc- 
tion in their consciences of this decisive scene. 11! We shall omit here the 
mishmash of Hashwiya materialistic folklore, the source of which seems 
to have been the Kitab al-isra’ of Maysara, 112 in which are described the 
coat of the winged horse Buraq, the dialogues held in each of the seven 
heavens, the teetering vase, and the stolen slippers. 

We can no longer use the ingenious philological conjectures of Bevan 
and Schrieke for a “new” (sic) theory of the Nocturnal Ascent. We can- 
not substitute an individual schema, however ingenious it may be, con- 
structed by Orientalists for the sociologically attested fact of a dogma de- 
veloped slowly by the collective meditation of a society of believers with 
the aid of the Qur’ānic text. This would put us by definition outside the 
perspective that matters here: the introspection of the Islamic meditation of 
the Qur'àn. 

We restrict ourselves to an examination of the theologians, especially 
the mystics, who attempted to reconstruct within themselves the mental 


Qur'àn is the disturbin 
prophets. 

107 Saladin reca 
Subki V, 210), 


108 For eighteen months, from 16 Muharram to 15 Sha'bàn (Laylat al-bara'a). 

109 At the time of the Judgment (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘Igd Farid [bib. no. 2090-a] III, 262). 

9? C£. Mujir al-Din "Ulaymi, Uns Jalil [bib. no. 2239-a] I, 263; dream of al-Bazzaz in 
241/952: Jerusalem is the "place where mercy gushes forth," which lands in Mecca (as in a 

asin). 

111 Which preoccupied theologians very early, as is indicated by the hadith al-gharaniq (the 
name under which the Qurayshites venerated the angels of the stars) related by Waqidi; 
from which the school of Ibn Karrim, confused, inferred a momentary failing on the part 
of the Prophet (Farq, 210); and in which the majority of orientalists of the last century 
thought they saw an “apostasy” by Muhammad based on political opportunism. If there 
were a struggle going on at that moment in the depth of Muhammad’s soul, it was not 
because of a suspicious concession made by his monotheistic faith to his secular interests, 
but because of a mysterious division between his will and his intellect during this ecstasy. 
[This failing is] admitted by Ibn Hajar; denied by Bayhaqi, ‘lyad, Fakhr Riazi, Baydawi 
(Halabiya I, 353). 

112 Linked with Gh. Khalil (Dhahabi, [tidal II, 222); cf. Asin, Escatologia, s.v. 


g concordance of revelations by an illiterate with the books of earlier 


ptured Jerusalem on 27 Rajab (the recapture predicted by Ibn Barrajin: 
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state of Muhammad in that solemn moment when his first ecstasy!!? of 
the isra’ was achieved and perfected. 

The Qur'ànic sources!!4 are as follows: Qur'an 17:1; 53:1-18; which 
were grouped together early with 96:1 and 19. Plus various hadiths of 
‘Ayisha, Ibn ‘Abbas, and Sharik. Those of ‘Ayisha deny that there was a 
physical transference. On the night in question, Muhammad, summoned 
three times by the Angel’s voice, left his house and saw nothing near him 
in the darkness. Another hadith has him then see the Angel transfigured 
on the horizon that he covered entirely with his wings. More important 
are the maxims that a very strong ancient hadith—accepted by the Khari- 
jites as well as by Ibn ‘Uyayna and Muslim, and in the same order—puts 
in the mouth of Muhammad to set forth the stages of ecstasy that ensued: 
(1) O God, I seek refuge from Your punishment in Your forgiveness! (2) 
O God, I seek refuge from Your wrath in Your satisfaction! (3) I seek 
refuge from You in You! I cannot praise You worthily! You must praise 
Yourself within Yourself as You wish.!!5 

The commonly accepted exegesis regards these as follows:11$ first (1) 
the contemplation of the created universe; next (2) the intuition of the 
knowledge of divine attributes; next (3) a confession of the powerless- 
ness!17 of his intellect, which makes him fail to grasp the majesty of the 
divine essence. 118 

How to combine these particulars with the details given in the 
Qur'ànic text? Muhammad in the latter seems called to relive the reli- 
gious experience!!? in which Abraham, declaring that stars "decline" and 
pass, received in his soul the pure intuition of a transcendent creator 
(Qur'àn 6:75-84), of an indefectible light. In süra 53, the culminating 
point!2° of ecstasy is clearly marked by the sentence of verses 8-9: 


113 On 27 Ramadan. 

114 [gà and qàb gawsayn, blocked together as early as Anas-b-Malik. (Tabari, 
XXVII, 24, 29; and Abū Hurayra, Tafsir, 28). 

115 [4 ahsi . . . (Hanbal VI, 201); Dalil of the Ibadite Tinà'üti; Makki, Qut. I, 12; Shams 
Jazari (d. 833/1429) in his Hisn al-hasin observes that it is allowed by Muslim, Abü Dawüd, 
Tirmidhi, and Nasj’i in their classical sunan (comm. Seferjelani). Cf. this volume, pp. 308- 
310; Muslim, Salat no. 222 (Nawawi ed. II, 69; Bulaq ed. 1290 I, 139; according to Wen- 
sinck): isndd AB-b-A Shiba — A Usama — ‘Ubayd A b.'Umar — M b. Yahya b. Hibban 
— A‘raj — A Hurayra — ‘Ayisha (concerning some night or other). 

116 See Tabari, Tafsir Kabir XXVII, 24-31; Halabi, Sira I, 442, 450; Muslim I, 64; 'Iyàd, 
Shifa’ 1, 157-165; Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajarat al-kawn, 15-18. 

117 Cf, supra, p. 291, n. 83. Comparable to the m'ya bi'l-taqsir of Angels, inferior in that 
respect to saints (‘arifin) according to Hallāj (Kalab., Oxf. ms., f. 17a) and Wasiti (Bagli, 
Tafsir I, 141). 

118 Bukhari (ap. Goldziher, Muh. Stud. [bib. no. 1640-a] II, 251, n. 2). 

119 This volume, p. 201, n. 151. 

120 Ecstasy begins with an intellectual admonition from the Angel (53:5), who raises him 


Tafsir 
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“thumma dana fatadalla; fakana qàba qawsayni aw adna.” (“Then he went 
out, then he returned, near; it was a distance of two bowshots or a little 
closer. ")121 —What is the subject of the sentence? (A) Gabriel, who draws 
near Muhammad, who sees him, according to Ibn al-Qayim.?2? (B) 
God, Who draws near Muhammad, according to Sharik, Makki, Hasan 
Basri, Harawi. (C) Muhammad, according to Ibn ‘Abbas, Hallaj. (D) 
There are two subjects, in succession!2? (Muhammad and Gabriel, ac- 
cording to Fakhr Razi)!24 or simultaneous (mutual coming together of 
God and Muhammad, according to Ja far). 125 

What is the object of the sentence? The Angel (according to Ibn al- 
Qayim); or rather God, perceived through this transparent, illuminated 
angelic nature, 126 

What is the meaning of the sentence? It is deduced from verses 18 and 
23. Angelic natures, which the Qurayshites in their idolatry venerate as 
absolute lords of the stars (gharaniq), are only sterile names, powerless to 
unite us with the inaccessible!27 divine essence. The Muhammadian 
ecstasy therefore amounts to “strolling” around the inaccessibility of 
God.'?8 This was said already by Bistami, the early Muslim mystic whose 
intense meditation had succeeded in reconstructing this ecstasy,!2? and 
Hallaj demonstrates it decisively in the present work. 

One final question remains: what was the form of this ecstasy of 
Muhammad? Apart from the Hashwiya and some materialistic mutakalli- 


to the edge of the khatt al-istiwa’ to the circle of the base of the Throne (this volume, pp. 
98-99), which is the uppermost horizon (53:6-7) where his light as the stellar Angel 
“wanes,” where his star (that he moves) grows dim in fading away before the radiance of 
the Throne. There Muhammad goes twice around the circle of the base of the Throne "two 
bows' lengths." 

21 Cf. Luke 22:41, The arrangement of this distance in cyclical form derives from a 
hadith of Anas: “awtir qawsi," "I bend my bow” (apropos of the salat al-witr); it is formu- 
lated by Mujahid: “Muhammad, in relation to God, is like the string to the bow it stretches 
beneath.” 

122 Madarij [bib. no. 535-a] III, 205-207. 

123 The change is marked by fa. 

124 Asãs [bib. no. 385-e], 204; wahy (according to Ibn ‘Arabi, Shajara, 18). 

125 Ap. ‘lyad, Shifa" 1, 157-165. The meaning of tadalla is “to come down again,” as one 
says of an actor in a play, that he "comes down again" to the audience, when it returns to 
him. C£. Ibn ‘Arabi, Fut. II, 256. 

126 In the form of an adolescent (Ibn Qutayba, Ta'wil, 274; this volume, p. 240, n. 45). 

127 Muhammad refuses to adore God through the angel (the opposite of Satan refusing to 
adore God through Adam). Cf, this volume, p. 298. 

12 Muhammad has thus seen the pure divine essence, declares the Hallajian Haykal (ap. 
Kalabadhi, Ta‘arruf ). 

129 See his mi'rdj, ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 384, 387 (text watered down and weakened by ‘At- 
tar, Tadhkira [bib. no. 1101-c] I, 172-176). 
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mün, the idea of a flesh and blood rapture was ruled out repeatedly and 
that of a spiritual rapture, insilakh,1?9 adopted. 

Analysis of the early mystics, particularly of Ibn ‘Ata’ and Qushayri, 
enables us to penetrate more deeply.131 They accept three forms (which 
are three degrees) of supernatural intervention by the transcendent 
Being: 

a) by shock to an individual’s physical nature: a simple, artificial control 
of his flesh, his outer senses (sight, hearing, speech . . .); the hearing of 
exterior words, appearance of corporeal phantasms; 

b) by ravishing of an individual’s spiritual nature (depending on the in- 
tensity, by either dream or ecstasy), which, dissociating it from outer 
senses, causes a ligature of the memory and will, leaving only the discur- 
sive intellect able to function as a “separate intelligence”:15? intuition of 
words, imaginative illuminations (= visions); 

c) by divine bursting forth, setting the very core of one’s personality 
aflame; a central hold connecting the human servomotor, embracing the 
heart: generating inspiration of a language, conformation in an example, 
transforming union by immediate, synthetic comprehension 4 prior 

This latter form of supernatural intervention, through transforming 
union, may be accompanied also by phenomena characteristic of the first 
two forms: spiritualization of the five physical senses, !?* and illumination 
of the “inner senses"135 proper to the individual soul. 

To which of these three forms is the Muhammadian ecstasy related? 
To the second:136 indeed, the vision of Muhammad in the mi ‘vaj is de- 


m 


130 Hellenist saying. Cf. Ibn Dihya (c. 633/1235: Khasa’is) and Kamil ibn al-Hamám (d. 
861/1457). In the time of Ibn Qutayba, Ta'wil, 273. 

131 Cf, Bagli, Tafsir, on Qur’an 17:1; and this edition, 2, 104-105. 

132 = angelic. This is the ecstasy of Bistimi, so well characterized by Hallàj in his critique 
of the famous expression ""Subháni"! “Praise be to Mel": "Poor Abū Yazid! He had come to 
the threshold of inspired elocution. Indeed, it was from God that these words (on his lips) 


came to him. But he did not understand it, blinded as he was still by his preoccupation with 
he interspace (be- 


‘Bayezid’ (= his self, that he still saw rising as an imaginary obstacle) in t 

tween God and him). Whereas the sage, who hears God form words (in his heart), no 
longer thinks about ‘Bayezid’ (= his self), and is no longer worried either about retracting 
these words or of being scared by their outrageousness" (which Bistami was doing) (Baqli, 


Shath. 131; corr. tr. of Taw., 177). 

133 Cf. this volume, p. 342. 

134 Spiritual taste, sight, smell. 

135 Common sense (hiss mushtarik), fantasy 
(mutakhayyila), and memorative (hafiza) faculties. : £ 

136 Unanimous opinion of Ibn ‘Arabi (Shajarat al-kawn, 18) and Jili (Insan kamil [bib. no. 
601-c] II, 37, $ 8); Ghazali, who includes it in Ihyà* (IV, 178), insinuates in the Mishkat (56) 
that Abraham and Muhammad reached the spiritual fire in the transforming ecstasy (cf. 


Makki, Qni. II, 78). 


(khayal), imaginative (wahima), valuative 
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fined as a vision, triply impersonal,137 of divine nature (qua holy) by 
man’s spiritual nature, through the instrumentality of an illuminated 
angelic nature. Ibn ‘Ata’ observes that on the mi'raj the flesh (nafs), 
spiritual nature (rüh), and inner consciousness (sirr) of the Prophet 
became dissociated, ecstasized simultaneously in independent percep- 
tions. 19° Hallaj, elaborating on Junayd, shows that Muhammad, after 
having renounced (1) his carnal senses,139 annihilated his desire to see 
God, voluntarily put himself in abeyance, and left behind (2) his inner 
consciousnes, his heart;!4? only his “spiritual eye (basar, nazar), pushing 
forward, traversed and measured (3) the full cycle of the “two bow- 


shots” and "situated" the inaccessible divine Essence within this circle, 
this side of any knowledge of the created." 


2. “By the Star, in Its Waning!”141 


(1) The first b,142 which is inscribed on the threshold of the outer 
wall, represents the one who reaches the enclosure of Reality (without 
arriving at Reality itself). The second b represents the one who has 
reached it and, then, who has entered it and comes up against a closed 
door that separates him (from Reality). The third b represents the one 


who, having knocked on this door in vain, goes away and wanders in the 
desert of the "reality of Reality." 


(2) Begone, whosoever penetrates this enclosure! For the passageway 
is sealed, and the visitor dismissed. The point above represents his plan, 


the point below his turning back toward his point of departure, and the 
midpoint his indecision. 


(3) For the (inner) enclosure has no door, and the point which is at its 
center is Reality. 


(4) Now, “Reality” is that thing from which neither the exterior nor 
the inner (of beings) escapes, and which tolerates no paredrus. 


137 Ap. Dagli, Tafsir, on Qur'àn 17:1. Was he able to reach union with the Word in that? 
St. Francis, contemplating the Archangel, received the stigmata. Muhammad may have 
glimpsed the "ma'ida" (cf. Makki). 

138 Ap. Baqli, Tafsir, on Qur'àn 17:1. Cf. Makki. 139 Taw, II, 7. 

4? Taw. Il, 8; V, 14. He stripped himself of his heart in order to receive passively the 
naked vision of the pure idea in his intellect. Muslim theologians criticized particularly the 
Gospel account of Christ's agony in the garden for its affirming the opposite approach: that 
of accepting suffering in his heart humbly, as willed by God, while temporarily giving up 
understanding (Ibn Hazm II, 61; Ibn al-Turjumàn, Tuhfa, 22-25; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif, 
351; Ibn Taymiya, Jawab sahih [bib. no. 512-i] II, 278). C£. Marial fiat and note, this vol- 
ume, p. 13, n. 18. i 

141 This is, in all likelihood, the missing title to be restored; Bagli says merely as a pro- 
logue: “‘it is said, in one of the Tawasin (der ba'd Tawāsīn).” . 

14? See the three Arabic letters BA, missing from the schema of Taw., p. 25; replaced in 
the plate no. XL by straight capitals A, B,D. 
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(5) If you wish to understand what I have just told you, take hold 
of four birds and squeeze them with “their beaks turned toward 


you . . .”?143 (= stop scattering outside and concentrate on the inside) ,144 


for God does not soar.145 

(6) It is the jealous zeal!*$ (of God, with regard to Reality) that will 
cause it to appear to us, in us, after having concealed it from us (outside 
of us); it is timidity (toward it)!^7 that has kept us away from it; it is 


stupor that has kept us deprived of it. 

(7) Such are the meanings that Reality has (for us). And there is some- 
thing finer to grasp than this enclosure of depths, of designations of re- 
gions. Even more subtle to grasp is the inner functioning of understand- 
ing, because of the invagination of the imagination (which that requires). 

(8-9) For the observer (to whom I am speaking) observes the enclosure 
from without, not from within. As for the "knowledge of the knowl- 
edge’’148 of Reality, he does not know it; and he will not reach it, for 
every knowledge denotes an observer, and every enclosure denotes a 


"forbidden place," Haram. 
(10-11) Further, the Prophet has been called Harami because of that, for 


only he has come out again from the enclosure of the Forbidden, being 
the compassionate far‘ (as opposed to asi). #49 He was full of fear and anxi- 
ety; reclothed in the robe of Reality, he left, pitying creation: "Ah!'!50 


(V-1) Even subtler to grasp is the account of the (primordial) Point, 
which is the Origin, which neither believes nor disbelieves!5! nor is con- 


sumed. 
(2) The one who does not locate it is represented by the one who re- 


143 Qur’an 2:260. A famous verse, God's response to Abraham, who asked him how He 
would resurrect the dead (cf. Gen. 15:9-19). The end is "then set one of them on each of the 
four mountains (= the four cardinal points), and then call them; they will come to you in 
haste." This is the parable of the "spiritual resurrection," ma‘ad ‘agli, according to the 
Ikhwan al-safa’ [bib. no. 2121-3] IV, 383; Fakhr Razi, ‘Isma, f. 163b (cit. Goldziher); Jalal 
Rümi, Mathnawi[bib. no. 1111-a] V, 1. Cf. Nusayris, P. ms. 1450, f. 55a. 

144 [n the nothingness, in order to find God in it: Who is the Resurrection. Baqli com- 
ments: if you wish to rejoin God, put your birds to death, clip the wings of your knowl- 
edge, renounce all of your created qualities; the birds are the "four elements.” 

145 Hallaj begins the parable of Taw. V, 9, here. 

146 Baqli comments: "jealous zeal” means fardaniya (solitariness) when it is a question of 
the Reality. On this ghayra, see: Sulami on Qur’in 19:57; Nasrabadhi (ap. Ibn Khamis). 

147 Cf. his maxim: “Haya’ al-Rabb.” 

148 “Iim "ilm = fahm fahm = ma'rifa, understanding (from within) Reality. 

149 The image probably inspired by the tawaf around the Ka'ba. Cf. a similar image in St. 
` Bernard (Serm. in Cant., 62) apropos of three contemplations of: cavities in a rock (hu- 
manity of Christ), the wall of an enclosure (divine glory) and solid rock (divine Essence). 

150 Cf, Taw. V, 2; IX, 3; and the suqit al-'arsh of Ibn ‘Arabi. 


id 


151 Cf. the classical debate on the faith (Kal., 23). 
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mains in the outer enclosure. He denies My state, since he does not per- 
ceive it; also he calls me zindiq. He shoots the evil arrow at me, then he 
calls to the rescue, seeing my glory (that he thought usurped); 15? and it is 
to the Forbidden Enclosure, which is behind the beyond, that he calls to 
the rescue, 153 crying “AI.” 

(3) The one who has reached the second enclosure imagines that I am 
the154 “inspired master. ”155 


(4) The one who has reached the third enclosure thinks that I am at the 
bottom of his inclinations. 156 


(5) Finally, the one who reaches the enclosure of Reality forgets Me, 
his attention is distracted from Met57 (= he is absorbed in his own vain 
knowledge of this arrival). 


(6) “For all that, no! There is no acquittal to be gained! It is close to 


your Lord (alone) that you must remain today! While He scolds man (= 
yourself) for his actions, both premature and belated!''158 
(7) But man falls back on the indirect testimony of bearing, resorts in 
haste to the [responsibility of a third party to use for] acquittal; seized 
with fear before the sparks (of fire), his attention shifts and soars (aside). 
(8) Thus have I seen a bird (spiritual = a soul) among birds (mystics), a 
bird with two wings, !5? —he denied my glory (= my state of union), as 


he continued to soar,16° but he could not fly with me in the air of pre- 
eternity. 


(9) And he asked me where (to go to) find peace (of heart, safa’). And I 


152 A grace enabled me to transcend the forbidden enclosure, and I reached union. 
153 Feryad, translates Baqli. Cf. the legend of Muhammad's intervention, P., 1st ed., II, 
451. 


154 These may not be the words of Ibn Khafif (cf. Taw., p. x), who called Hallaj: “an 
inspired master." 

155 He confuses Me with the creature whom I inspire (this volume, p. 45). 

156 He identifies Me with his desires (ibid., p. 200, n. 145; p. 130). 

157 He refuses to adore God through a created "self." Bagli's commentary published ap. 
Taw., 84, no. 7: "he was engrossed in the useless knowledge of the surface and the shore.” 
Cf. this volume, p. 5, n. 12, line 5; Taw. II, 8. 

158 Qur'án 75:11-13 (cf. 82:5). 

189 This saying indicates, we think, an allusion to the mi'ráj by Bistimi, expressed as fol- 
lows: “The first time that I went toward His unicity, I went as a bird whose body is 
moneity and whose two wings are perenniality; and I continued to fly in the air of analogy 
for ten years, so much so that I rediscovered myself there ten thousand times . . . and I 
continued to fly as far as the esplanade of perenniality where there stood the Tree of 
moneity itself [then he describes its ground, its root, its trunk, its branches and its fruit (it is 
the ultimate jujube, the burning bush), then he adds:] and I realized that all of that was only 
deception (khad'a)." We recall Hallaj’s harsh judgment of the Subhani of Bistàmi (this vol- 
ume, p. 297, n. 132). 

169 The two wings, of two sciences (himma hala), according to Bagli. 
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said to him: clip your wing?! with the scissors of annihilation, or you 


will not be able to follow me.” 

(10) And he said to me: "With my wing I fly to my Friend!" “O woe 
to you! I said to him.16? No one is like Him, the Hearing, the Seeing." 
And, in fact, he then fell into the ocean of reflection, where he drowned. 

(11-12) We can depict (the ocean of) reflection thus. A single, unique 
point between the points of this enclosure, which represent the (various) 
abstruse thoughts of reflection, is Truth; all others are error. 

And here is how reflection expresses itself:16 


I see my Lord with my heart's eye 

And I say to Him “Who are You?" He tells me “‘You!’’*64 

But, for You, the "where" cannot find a place, 

There is no identifiable where" when You are concerned! 

And there is no image coming from You, in the duration of time, 
Which enables us to learn “where” You are! 

Since You are the One Who encompasses all space 

And exceeds every place, where then are You, Yourself ?165 


(13) "He went close (to God)" in rising, “then he returned to Him” in 
reascending; he went near Him through quest, then he returned to Him 
(while soaring) through contentment; he left his heart there and he ap- 
proached his Lord;166 his attention ceased as soon as he perceived Me,!67 
without his being really absent. How to express his unconscious pres- 
ence, —and his look, which looked at nothing. 

(14) He passed from bedazzlement to lucidity; and from lucidity to be- 
dazzlement; witnessed (by God), he witnessed (God); rejoining Him, he 
was separated from Him; he was rejoined to his Desire while remaining 


161 Cf. this edition, 2, 358-359. 
162 [t is through God alone that you will reach God. Corr. Bagli's commentary (Taw., 
84, no. 10) with Taw., 84, no. 12. 


163 Critique of the hadith of the vision of Muhammad. 
164 That is the saying that Jurayri declared to be the explanation of the uncompleted 


ecstasy of Bistami, who had not been able to formulate it (Sahlaji, Nir), Hallàj criticized it 
(cf. this volume, p. 62, verses quoted). 

165 This quatrain was systematically mutilated by the school of Ibn ‘Arabi (Qaysari; 
Nabulisi, Hatk [bib. no. 842-a], 36; cf. Ibn ‘Aliwa [bib. no. 995-3], 346; Ibn 'Ajiba), who 
informs him that God is anywhere; when Hallaj means, on the contrary, that God is found, 
to a degree, only through the vision of transcendence that Muhammad had only at the place 
called “of the distance of two bows’ lengths" (cf. Taw., 167). 

166 Muhammad is depicted as a bird in ecstatic flight. Cf supra, 3, 291 and 298-300. 

167 Cf, Taw. V, 5. There is in that instance a hovering in circular oscillations, a going and 
a coming: going toward the goal (while withdrawing from the beholder), then returning 
from the goal (while drawing near the beholder). Cf. ‘Askari, Sina‘atayn, 210; Ibn ‘Arabi, 


Fut. HI, 255-256. 
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severed from his heart;!68 “his heart did not invent (= fabricate) what he 
” 


saw. 


(15) God concealed him, then brought him near; sheltered him, then 
calmed him; refreshed him then nursed him; skimmed him, then poured 
him off; called him to account, then called to him; afflicted him, then 
comforted him; equipped him, then mounted him in the saddle.15? 

(16) Now, there was a measurable distance (from God to him)!7? when, 
retracing his steps, he completed his journey; when summoned to ac- 
count, he responded; having looked, he faded away; having drunk, he 
was satisfied; having drawn near, he was afraid; having parted from the 
cities and from friends, he detached himself from consciousnesses and 
from looks, and from created traces. 

(17) Your companion has not deviated by contemplating Us; he has 
not passed beyond (by visiting Us), and he has not risen up in rebellion 
(by preaching Us).171 He has not compared Us to others than Ourself by 
dealing with Us. He has not gone astray by visiting the garden of re- 
membrance (dhikr); he has not passed beyond by following the periplus 
of thought ( fikr).172 

(18) Your companion has not deviated; he has neither turned away nor 
relaxed; he has not averted the eye toward a “where”; he has not rested 
by a “when” from the pure duration. 

(19-20) But he remembered God in his (slightest) breathings and winks 
of the eye; he submitted to Him in his sorrows and thanked Him for His 
gifts; "bearing no more than a submissive inspiration, coming and going 
from Light to Light. "173 

(21) Change your speech!174 leave the chimeras! Lift your feet from the 
world of creatures and men! Share with God the range and harmony (of 
language)! Be impassioned (for Him); lost, pursue your love . . . , grasp 
the anagogical meaning; take your flight from the mountains and the 
hills,!75 the mountains of reflection and the hills of security, in order to 


168 There was no mystical union, and therefore no vital agreement between the tongue 


and the heart (cf. this volume, p. 28 and p. 347). Junayd notes: Muhammad, in contrast to 
Moses, did not desire the vision (Hujwiri, Kashf, 332). 


*69 The dual motion, already indicated, of going and coming. 

170 Through pure intellectual appreciation; in two steps. 

171 A literary symbol of this motion of intellectual oscillation is given by what Chester- 
ton calls the topsy-turvydom of space (Ball and Cross, p. 314): the fact that, when one who 
imagines climbing to a star is brought nearer it, he thinks he is falling within (in a spiral). 

172 This volume, p. 57. 173 Qur’an 53:10. 

174 Hallaj, in a mystical state of union, contemplates Muhammad and exhorts him to go 
beyond to reach union (cf. Taw. V, 9). 

175 The two ways, cf. supra, p. 56-57. 
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behold, at last, What you look at; then you will cause that full night!?$ to 
descend—which must bring an end to the legal fasting—by your de- 
scending to the Sacred Enclosure." 

(22) Then he went near (to God), like one who goes into the intention 
(of the idea that he wants to have understood); next he returned (= 
turned around) (proclaiming that he was) forbidden to enter:177 as at a 
dam built to stop (our desires for union); rather than in humility stricken 
with powerlessness:178 passing from the stage of Considerations to the 
stage of Reprimand, then from the stage of Reprimand!?? to the stage of 
Nearness. 180 He went forth as a seeker; he returned as a fugitive. He had 
gone as an invoker; he came back a herald (proclaiming God 
inaccessible). He had gone, his prayer answered; he returned invested 
with the divine “nearness.” He had gone, a willing witness (= martyr); 
he returned a contemplator. 181 

(23) “The distance traveled thus of both sides of God being that of two 
bowshots,” he took aim18? at the goal “Where” with the arrow of the 
“between the two"; and he declared that there had indeed been ‘two 
bowshots,”’ to ascertain the exact place, “‘or,” [hesitating] because of the 
imperceptibility of the Essence,18 “a little nearer,” 184 in the essence of 
the Essence. 185 

(24-28) I think that our sentence here will be comprehensible only to 
one who has reached the second bowshot, which is beyond the Tablet. 8° 


176 Samsama. Cf. Lisan al-'arab, s.v. SMM. 

177 Read hafiz (cf. this volume, p. 308, n. 225; Qur'àn 27:61; 69:47) or 'ajir, synonymous 
terms. Cf. Ibn Sab'in: laqad tahajjara Ibn Amina wási'an, biqawlihi: "La nabi ba'di" (Ibn 
Qayim I, 143). " 

178 Wasiti turns this retroversion of Muhammad into the characteristic of every vision of 
the divine essence: The one who fancies that he has drawn nearer to God, puts a distance 
between himself and God; what am I saying? whoever has drawn nearer to God, moves 
away (tadalla) necessarily from the perception of His reality” (‘lyad, Shifa' I, 167). But this 
is not Hallaj’s thought. Nor that of ‘Abd al-Quddüs Janjaht: “Muhammad returned from 
the seventh heaven. As for me, I swear that I would never have returned from it” (cf. Misri, 
841, n. 2, and M Iqbal, Six Lectures [bib. no. 1698-b], 1930, p. 175). 

179 This volume, p. 198. 


189 Cf, above, n. 178. : 
181 These different antitheses mark the two stages of ecstasy, the two bows’ lengths. Be- 


ginning with this paragraph, Bagli classifies as follows: $$ 22, 31-33, 23-30, 34-39. I have 
kept here the arrangement of the London ms. The meaning remains the same, in any case. 

182 For he secs that, with the first length, he has gone beyond his goal (which is immate- 
rial, thus beyond his reach). 

183 Outside the area circumscribed by the two bows. 

184 = ‘Ayn al-jam‘ (according to Jurjāni, 178). : 

185 In the unfathomable interior of this forbidden area (Harawi, ap. Ibn al-Qayim IH, 
207). 
186 Beyond the decree, in the precept; beyond necessity, in freedom. 
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There the letters used are no longer the letters of the Arabic??? alphabet, 
except for one, the mim188 (= the name: which designates the “Last” di- 
vine name). 189 

(29-30) Now, this mim is also the string [which subtends the bow] of 
"the First’’19° divine name for the one who (by his arrow = the spark of 
the Qur’anic revelation)?! has reveiled with a zunnār the Forbidden Site 
(circumscribed by the two bows’ length = the Divine Essence). 

(31) The adequate form of discourse!?? is that whose meaning leads to 
a rapprochement'93 (of thought with the Object of discourse). Now, 
meaning belongs in full only to the Reality of God,1% not to the method 
of creatures; and this rapprochement therefore succeeds only by remaining 
in the circle of rigorous exactitude. 195 . 

(32) This Reality (of God),19° which verifies the (created) realities, is 
found through a preciseness of distinctions, through previous experi- 
ences, through sobbings in captivity; by resorting to an antidote pre- 
scribed by a doctor who cares for us; by attention to a break with all our 
attachments; in the seat cushions of those who will arrive together at the 
stopping place; owing to the persistence of calamities and to the discern- 
ment of distinctions. (Reality is manifested in us) by a word of deliver- 
ance, 1?" releasing from individual itineraries, which differ from person to 
person. Rapprochement is seen then as a bare perspective, freely subject!?à 
to the comprehension of the mystic who has followed!?? to that point the 
paths cleared by the prophetic tradition. 


187 For the ism a'zam: a) seventy-three letters, of which only one is Arabic, according to 


the Shi'ites (M Jivashi a, 93); b) thirty-seven letters, of which only one is Arabic, according 
to Ibn Sam'ün (Milal IV, 226). ; 

188 When the maxim, attributed to Ahmad (= the Prophet) and Ahmad bila mim (Khaja 
Khan, The Secret of Ana'l-Haqq [bib. no. 2133-c], 65). T 

18? Known sign of jafr, preserved by the Nusayris = the final status offered the individual 
(opposite of ‘ayn = the original meaning) = the nubiwa. 

199 The causality of the individual = al-'ayn = al-ma‘nd = the wildya. 

191 Tajallī khāss (Bagli). We are concerned here with Muhammad: Hall3j, in veiled terms, 
is saying here that the inner end of Muhammad, vis-à-vis his outer causality, was only like 
the string in relation to the bow (cf. this edition, 2, 398). F 

192 Sighat al-kalam (wad' kull shay’ fi mawdi'ihi: ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 120). To Ibn Kullab 
and Ash‘ari, the divine Word has no expressible sigha among men; to Ibn Hanbal, this sigha 
is the Qur’an; to Hallàj, it is unforeseeable inspiration; to the Salimiya, concentration of 
fervent devotion suffices for achieving it. 

193 Duniiw, comments “aw adna”; that which Muhammad only indicates. 

194 Cf. Ja'far (ap. ‘Iyad [bib. no. 310-a] I, 166-167). 

195 The enclosure circumscribed by the two bows’ lengths. 

196 Here, the text is questionable (one waw too many in Baqi). 

197 The “intellectual resurrection” of Qur’an 2:260. 

198 And no longer forbidden (cf. this volume, p. 41). 

199 Cf. this volume, p. 45. 
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(33) For the Lord of Yathrib proclaimed it: the glory of the One Who 
possesses the highest of glories, inviolable, is enclosed ‘‘in a book sealed” 
(Qur'àn 56:78);20? and he reminds us of it in a book opened, and “written 
down" (Qur'an 52:2), about the meanings of the “language of birds": 
when he guided us (to contemplate God, flying) up to this stopping 
place, whose "distance is two bows’ length." 

(34) Understand thus, if you have understood that, O prisoner! that 
the Lord talks only with His Own,??! and with the friends of His Own. 

(35) To be one of his people is to be one who no longer has either mas- 
ter or disciple, without preference or differentiation, without distraction 
or recall; having no longer anything that is “his” nor “of him,” nothing! 
In him there is what is:29? it is in him but without his having any "in 
him”: like a Desert without water in a desert without water, —like a Sign 
in this sign (of God, that it already is). 

(36) The public pronouncements (of others) transmit his (inner) 
thoughts, their thoughts transmit his desires.299 His desire aims far, his 
rule is hard, his name glorious, his appearance incomparable; his wisdom 
is his unknowing, his unknowing is his sole reality; it is his sin which 
gives him confidence. His name is his rule of life; his sign is the fact that 
he burns with a flame; his (essential) attribute is desire! 

(37) Legal observance is his characteristic, —the suns are his hippo- 
drome, souls his parvis, Satan his instructor;? every sociable being be- 
comes his pet; humanity is his secret, ruin his glory, abasement his sub- 
ject of meditation, the "betrothed"205 his garden, the rubbish his palace! 

(38) His masters are My refuge, his principles My alarm, his will My 
request, his gifts of aid My shelter, his sorrows My anguish! His foliage 
shelters My watering place, the fringes of his sleeves cover My poverty. 

200 An allusion to verses 56:78-81: “this precious Qur'àn, enclosed in a sealed book, that 
only the purified can open, —the revelation that the Lord of the worlds addresses to them." 
Hallaj follows here the exegesis of Ibn Karrim (Ibn al-Da‘s [bib. no. 1081-a], 381; men- 
tioned by Shahrast. I, 143-144): that the Qur’anic mufashábihat are not mere allegories 
penetrable by any human reason (Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite opinion), but parables contain- 
ing a real and mysterious meaning that only morally purified souls can grasp (Hallàj on 
Qur’an 50:1; Baqli II, 304; and the “‘mukhatab al-Qur'án," Baqli II, 209). 

201 This is the way God, in the Qur’in, tells Noah that his son (drowned) is not one of 


His people (ahl); Abraham that his father is not one of His people; and Muhammad that his 
adopted son is not one of His people. Cf. Taw. I, 5. 

202 Jalal Rimi used this saying again in a title: Fihi mā fihi. 

203 This is the muta‘. Cf. Goldziher. 

204 Whence the apocryphal apologia of Taw. VI, 20-25. Cf. Jesus in the desert for forty 
days. 
tos The holy land of the elect, in Jerusalem according to a hadith: “on Judgment Day, 
Paradise will pierce (while flying), dressed as a bride, toward Jerusalem . . .” (Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, ‘Iqd farid [bib. no. 2090-a] IIT, 262; cf. Apoc. 21:2). 
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(39) His surroundings are sterility, and his approaches are only ashes; 
his doctrine is the cornerstone of his conscious state; and his state is only 
powerlessness. But every other state would be the object of wrath to 
God. Thus, that is sufficient! And so, in God's keeping! 


d. Chapters VI and VII 
1. A Note on the Sin of Satan 


The subject of Ta’ Sin al-Azal is the fall of Satan: due, according to the 
express text of the Qur'an, to what he became, against God Himself, the 
irreducible champion of Islamic monotheism, by his refusing (when God 
invited the Angels to bow down before Adam)? to adore "another than 
God”207 (Qur'an 2:37; 7:11 ff.). 

A study of this difficult subject leads us to make some distinctions re- 
garding the sin of Satan: (1) he did not bow down (transgression, 
ma'siya); (2) he declared: “I am worth more than Adam" (pride, istikbar); 
for “I am made of fire and Adam of mud" (reasoning,?9? giyas); hence 
(3), believing he knew God thoroughly, his intention was to defer to His 
decree (ihtijaj bi'l-qadar) rather than obey His commandment. 

A. Muttazilites and Zahirites,2°9 giving individual responsibility to 
outward action (and not thought or intention), limited the sin of Satan to 
his act of refusal (1); the Mu'tazilites, supporting free thought, qiyás, in 
itself, and the Zahirites, forbidding it as being invincibly erroneous in 
itself, the question of his reasoning (2) was not settled; nor was that of the 
moral legitimacy of his refusal (3), since the Zahirites, like the Mu'tazi- 
lites, saw no other intention to be comprehensible than that which God 
attached to it. As a very high angel, beloved of God, Satan became 
"kafir" (Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn Mas'üd). 

B. Hanbalites, traditionalist mystics, Murji'ites, and Ash‘arites,?1° giv- 
ing responsibility to thought, apart from outward action (and intention), 
limited the sin of Satan to a false reasoning (2), showing on his part a 
simple failure to guess the divine purpose (3), regarding the form of 
Adam as a synthetic “image” of divine perfections; his sin of ignorance 


206 Shi'ites say: in the presence of the när from which ‘Ali, Fátima, Hasan, and Husayn 
were made (Ibn Zaynab, Ghayba, 44, after Jabir Ju‘fi). Sce this volume, Figure 40. 

207 St. Paul, Hebr. 1. See the long commentary by Tabari. 

208 This was the first qiyás, notes Awza‘i (Ukbari, Sharh wa ibana; Raghib Pasha, Safina 
(bib. no. 852-a], 108). 


709 Jahiz, Hayawan [bib. no. 2125-e] VI, 86. Hazm III, 198; Raghib Pasha, 85-86; Mur- 
tadà, Munya, 48-49, 


710 Hazm III, 200; IV, 206. Shibli, Akdm, 154-156; Ibn al-Jawzi, Humaqa’ [see bib. no. 
370-0], 43-44. 
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(jahl) was expressed in a derisive phrase (istihza’). He was never an angel 
but merely a jínn;?1! and even had he been an angel, he was always kafir. 
Has he not been, however, rif? Mazari and Haytami refused to pose the 
question here.?1? 

C. Three Murji’ite Hanafites, Yünus Samarri, Ghassán and Ibn 
Shabib, the school of Muhisibi, Tustari, and the Imimites, especially the 
extremists,?!3 had to admit that Satan is mu min and “arif; they ascribe his 
sin to a sudden shift of his will, a perverse intention (3); envy conceived 
with regard to sanctification (‘isma) or “sanctifying particle" (Bayan) 
given to Adam, thus a denial in his heart of the divine sanctity itself 
through refusal to humble himself lovingly before God (Ibn ‘Ata’, 
Wasiti, Qannad, Maghribi). As angel and as mu’min, he became “kafir” 
(Imamites); or remaining "mu'min," he incurred damnation (Samarri). 

D. Taking this theme from Tustari?!^ further, Hallaj shows that the 
obstinate quietism of Satan, posing as the perfect gnostic and boasting of 
loving God, ends up by rejecting divine union (fourth '*INo!"), after hav- 
ing led him to transgress the decree (first No: 1), to blaspheme against 
divine wisdom (second No: 2) and to minimize divine omnipotence 
(third No: 3).215 The worship of strict observance (‘ibada) cut him off 
from the rule of obedience (ri'áya).216 His pretentions remain outwardly 
(less and less strongly) true and valid, but his intentions become more and 
more inwardly tainted. Satan, powerless, witnesses the gradual disap- 
pearance (through inner decay) of the incomparable outward dignities 
that had been bestowed upon him, whole (muwahhid), wise ('arif), truth- 
ful (siddiq) and holy (wal7) believer: he is damned forever. 

E. Later mystics, pursuing explicitly in a monist sense the latitudinaris- 
tic tendency of Tustari followed by the Sálimiya,?!7 believed that deep 
down Satan was not wrong to sin and that the damnation of this perfect 
lover?18 of the divine Unity was only a temporary appearance??? that will 


211 Hasan: Hanbalites, especially Ibn Sháqilà and Ibn al-Farra’, against Ibn 'Aqil; Ibn 
Abr'l-Dunyà considered him an Angel. 

212 Haytami, Fatawa hadithiya [bib. no. 742-a], 91. 

213 Shahr. I, 187, 204; Kilini, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 80; Hazm IV, 206. 

214 Tafsir, 37. 

215 Sec Taw. VII; subtitle of VI, and $$ 30-36. 

216 Wasiti, ap. Baqli, Tafsir, line 1, p. 244. 

217 Fut, I, 737. Cf. sixth proposition (sujtid fi'l-thaniya) according to Ibn al-Farra' 
fourth prop. ap. Kilani (Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 83). And seventh prop. (did not enter 
Paradise). Makki remains orthodox, officially (Qrit. II, 134). 

218 Thesis of Jurjāni, Ahmad Ghazali, ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadhani. 

219 Ibn ‘Arabi, at first seemingly orthodox (Tadbirat, Nyberg ed., 197; Shajara, 11; Fut. 
III, 328), yielded. Cf. Kilini, Futāh al-ghayb, XXI. Jili, Insan Kamil |bib. no. 601-c] II, 40 
(shortened in his ‘Ayniya [bib. no. 601-f], 198). 
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end on Judgment Day: he was right to prefer to be blinded by love, to 
suffer God's decree rather??? than to obey His commandment (1), and to 
proclaim fire superior??! to mud (2); he was and will become again the 
leader of the Angels, he remains undiminished in believing himself to be 
whole, wise, truthful, and holy. 

F. A fragment by Hallaj probably previous to Ta’ Sim al-Azal:222 
“When it was said to Satan: ‘‘Venerate Adam!" he spoke these words to 
God: “Is the place of honor in veneration thus snatched from my con- 
sciousness? How can it any longer22? be owed to You if I must now 
adore Adam? What You have commanded me to do now is what You 
had forbidden me to do!" —“I am going to torture you forever.” 
—"Will You not see me while You are Torturing me?" — "Yes!" 
—"'Then Your glance toward me will help me bear the vision of my 
punishment!??4 Do as You wish with me." —“I am going to make you 
‘the stoned one.’ " —“Is not ‘no longer having any protective enclo- 
sure’??5 only coming to what is other than Yourself??26 Do with me 


therefore what You will." 


2. Ta’ Sin al-Azal 


“The Ta’ Sin of pre-eternity [and the ambiguity (for whoever knows 
himself to be understanding) regarding the public declarations (on the in- 
accessibility of the divine Unity) that remain lawful, contrarily to the in- 
tentions of their authors (which are in jeopardy) ].””227 


220 Theory held by the Hariri Najm ibn Isra’il Shaybini (d. 676/1277), his Diwan: ap. Aya 
Sufiya ms. 1644. 

724 [bn Burd (Farq, 39). Jili [bib. no. 601-c] II, 39, below; ‘Ali Dédé, Khawātim al-hikam 
[bib. no. 2052-3]. 

222 This fragment, preserved by Ibn ‘Ata’, should be the first sketch of the work. I pub- 
lished it ap. Taw., pp. xi-xii; I improved its text here thanks to the printed edition of Baqli’s 
Tafsir I, 21, lines 6-9. 

223 A là lak fi'l-sujtid, f 

224 Dermenghem compares the words of Marie des Vallées: “Et Notre Scigneur avait 
toujours les yeux fixés sur moi.” 

225 Awa laysa lam yuhájiz . . . (cf. Taw. V, 22). Variant: awa laysa lam yuhāmid . . . » “no 
longer receive any homages”; an allusion to his humiliating stoning, through euphemism. 
Awa (what is this then?) introduces a critical question, when assuming every objection fails 
(Snouck Hurgronje). 

226 “True, you alone haunt my consciousness": saying by Wasiti (Ritter). 

227 [tis rather suggestive to note that Hallaj was executed in the year Shin- Ta’ (the sum of 
whose letters is 309). This prologue, which is obviously contemporary to the work, is es- 
sential to any interpretation of it. Concerning the two letters Ta’ and Sin, I refer to Dagli's 
commentary (Taw., 1-2; comp. Mubarrad, Kamil I, 294; Muhsin Fayd, Tafsir al-safi I, 124; 
II, 65). I find in it the opposite intent of Shi Tan with vocalic transposition. Cf. in the 
Qur'àn, “Isa” for "Yishi'," "HM" for "MH(MD)," etc. 
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(VI-1) “There were no lawful declarations except those of Satan??? and 
Muhammad. "727? The difference between them being (that in order to ex- 
press it), Satan rushed headlong outside of the Essence,23? whereas 


Ahmad perceived (outside of himself) the essence of the Essence. 

(2) It was said to Satan “Bow down!" and to Muhammad “Be- 
hold!231 But Satan did not bow down, and Muhammad did not be- 
hold.?32 “He threw his glance neither to the right nor the left; his mind's 
eye did not become less keen and did not violate (the sacred enclosure). ” 

(3) Satan himself issued a declaration, then did not reconsider??? its 


original purpose. 
(4-5) Whereas Muhammad issued a declaration, then reconsidered its 


original purposc,?23* saying (to God): “It is to You I am borne, and to 
You I throw myself!235 and “O You Who change hearts! 236 and “I 


would not know how to praise You worthily.” 
(6-7) There had been no monotheist (muwahhid)?37 comparable to 


Satan among the inhabitants of heaven: the Essence appeared to him in all 
its purity; he forbade himself out of shyness even to wink at it and began 


to venerate the Beloved in ascetic solitude. 238 
(8) He was cursed when he attained absolute aloneness (tafrid)??? and 


228 Iblis. 
229 Ahmad. Tustari had outlined the comparison (Tafsir [bib. no. 2237-a], 37). 


Hamadhàni, in his Tambidat, says: “and suhhat al-futitwa Ii ahad . . . ,” which proves: (1) that 
he had already accepted the interpolation of VI, 20-25; (2) that he understood the text in the 
same way as A Ghazili did. 

230 Maqdisi paraphrases as follows: “If I rushed headlong out of the Essence, I fell into 
the essence of the Essence" (Taflis, 23 lines 12-13). 

231 C£ this volume, pp. 202, 292 (Moses). 

232 The negative is certain: cf. Ja'far on Qur'àn 17:1 (Baqli); Taw. H, 7. Hallàj, ap. Kal. 5 
and Sul. 56. 

233 "This is impossible for an Angel (casus — mors): against Tustari. 

234 Stopping upholding the idea against God, when God had changed its intention, he 
ceased thinking of himself as its proprietor (cf. this volume, p. 111, n. 91). 

235 Hadith al-du‘a’ (Lisän al-‘arab, s.v. stil; Sarraj, Luma‘, 347). 

236 End: “make my heart firm in Your worship!” (Hanbal VI, 91, 251; Muslim, ap. 
Fakhr Razi, As'as [bib. no. 385-e], 165; Muttaqi, Kanz [bib. no. 2168-a] IH, 67). 

237 Cf. Shibli, Akám, 153. 

238 Tajrid: in which intoxication risks preventing one from attaining mystical union. 
“The one who exalts the fires of ascetical solitude . . ." (Sul., Tab.). Essai, p. 313, no. 15. 

239 Which one must renounce for union (this volume, p. 130). Wasiti: “To one who dedi- 
cates himself to strict observance (musk) in this life and the next, ignorance is his understand- 
ing, the spirit of contradiction is his point of honor, and he is aroused to move further away 
from God; (in any case), he does not draw nearer to Him, for outward devotion (‘ibadat) 
isolates us from the rule of life (ri'ayát), and keeping the intuition from its own devotion 
means keeping intuition from its own actions, from its own spirit; now, no one attacks God 
more violently than one who looks contentedly at himself; furthermore, when God ques- 
tioned Satan with royal authority, He invested him, by order of His very question, with a 


= Un c bea: 
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was challenged when, protesting further, he demanded solitariness ( far- 
daniya). 

(9) God had said?*? to him “Bow down (before Adam)?” —‘‘Not be- 
fore another (than You)!" —“Even if My curse falls upon you?" —“It 
will not hurt me!" And Satan said (Juhtidi . . .):241 


10 
qo I reject (Your command) . . . , in order to affirm You??? Holy! 
My mind is going mad because of You! 
What is Adam? Nothing but for You! 
Who am I then, I, Satan, to distinguish??? him from You!?** 


(11) He [fell into the ocean of Majesty, he lost his sight in it, and] said 
then: “I who want no other way (to You) than passing through you,?45 
am I to be a scorned lover?"246 —'*You became proud." —''Had there 
been only a glance between us, it would have been fitting for me already 
to be proud and haughty; but I am he who has known You from pre- 
eternity, ‘I am worth more than he (= Adam),’ for I have served You for 
the longest time! No one, of the two kinds of creatures, knows You bet- 
ter than I! My intention touches You, Your intention touches me;?47 
both existed before (Adam). Whether I bow down before another than 
You or bow down at all, I must return to my origin. Now, You created 


me of fire, and fire returns to fire, according to a balance and a choice that 
is Your own:248 


capacity to answer Him; if God had not invested him with this, Satan would have remained 
open-mouthed" (Bagli, Tafsir I, 244). Wasiti: “One who dons the frieze of observance is led 
to ‘I,’ like Satan" (ibid., I, 245). Īsā refused to recite the tahlil with Satan (Ibn ‘Arabi, Fut. I, 
315). 


240 [bn ‘Aqil denies that God has spoken to him kifahan (Shibli, Akám, 156). Comp. § 
9-12, 13-17, 23-27, 

731 A famous distich. Compare the version of Akhbar, 18 (A-b-A Fath-b-'Asim 
Daydawi): “My madness is to want to declare You Holy. —My illusion is to turn (talhiwis, a 
circular dance) around You! —The Lover enraptured me, with His glance which was full of 


desire. The guide of love had warned us well, —Let the approach deliver us to equivoca- 
tion” (gawsayn aw adnà). 


232 To prefer the decree to the precept. 
243 Le., to adore him separately. 


244 Qushayri changed considerably (in the sense of ihtijaj bi'l-qadar = to exonerate one- 
self: Salimiya) the meaning of the distich (Latd'if, on Qur'an 15:42; 23:99): “If I have re- 
jected Your order, I did so in order to proclaim You Holy. . . . Who was I to separate it 
from You?" (the distich is put in the mouth ofa saint who repents, no longer in the mouth 
of Satan). Cf. the saying "when Iblis sinned, who was his Iblis (= temptor)?” (Ibn Qayim I, 
103), 

?35 Not through creatures. 

246 Majnün ending, in an excess of Platonism, by leaving Layla. 

247 Nuance of vanity indicated. 

248 That You can not change (sic). 
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There is no longer any estrangement for me since 

I discovered that reconciliation and estrangement are one and the same. 

As far as I am concerned, if I am forsaken it is Your abandonment which keeps 
me company. 

Besides how could this abandonment occur, since love rediscovers? 

Glory be to You! In Your providence! In the essence of Your inaccessibility 

For this pious servant (= me), who bows down before no other but You!" 


(13) Moses met Satan on Mt. Sinai?*? and said to him: “O Satan! What 
keeps you from bowing down?" —‘‘What keeps me from doing it is my 
preaching of a Single Adored One;?5° if I had bowed down, I would have 
become like you, For you were called to only once, ‘Look toward the 
mountain!’ and you looked;?5!; while I was called to a thousand times, 
‘Bow down!’ and I did not bow down, because my declaration had to 
uphold the intention which had uttered it to me.”’?5? 

(14) "You have set aside a Commandment (of God)?" —"It was (to 
Him) a trial and not a Commandment. ”?253 —“Without sin? And yet 
your form?5* has been distorted by it." —“O Moses! what you are talk- 
ing about is only an allusion?55 to the ambiguousness of appearances; 
whereas the consciousness, even when stricken with deception,?55 re- 
mains unchanged. Acquired Wisdom continues just as it was when it be- 
gan, even if the individual (who received it) becomes deformed." 


249 Where Muhammad was not (Qur'án 28:46, 48). As in chapter 3, Moses is used, in this 
instance, as the model of the contemplative in search of mystical union (because of his jour- 
ney, cited in the Qur’an, with Khidr). The dialogue is based on the type of hadith in which 
Moses questions Adam about his offence (Ibn Taymiya, Rasa’il kubra [bib. no. 512-5 IL, 87, 
100; cf. I, 300). A later author puts this theme in the mouth of Wahb-b-Munabbih "after 
one of the revealed books" (Saffüri, Nuzhát [ bib. no. 2196-3] I, 57). 

250 Junayd had already made this remark (Hujwiri, Kashf, 130; Safadi, commentary on 
Ibn Zaydün, 84; cf. Sha'ràwi, Tab., 84). 

251 Cf, Taw. Il, 7-8; which Muhammad refused to do. (Taw. VI, 2). Ahmad Ghazili 
delivered $$ 13-15 in a sermon in Baghdad (Ibn al-Jawzi, Qussás [bib. no. 370-1], f. 117a ff., 
after his signature). We shall note here its variants. 

252 Var. by Ahmad Ghazili: “You said: arini, and then you looked at the mountain: I am 
more sincere than you in tawhid.” Gloss by A Ghazili: “he who does not learn tawlrid under 
Iblis is only a zindiq!" —a statement that incensed Ibn al-Jawzi. 

253 '[zz Maqdisi gives the response precisely, following the Salimiya theory (this volume, 
p. 119): “He gave me no command." “Did He not tell you ‘Venerate Adam’?” "He com- 
manded me to do so in order to test me, not for me to actually carry out His decree. If it had 
been a commandment of decree, | would have bowed down” (Taflis, 25). C£. Jubba’i, ap. 
Ibn al-Murtada, Munya, 48. —[Christians |: there was sufficient grace, not efficacious grace. 

253 “Erom an angel it became a demon” (A Ghazili). 

255 “That state which passes and will change again” (A Ghazili). 

256 Read: mu'wal (not mu‘awwal). Perhaps muhawwal (by a grammatical twist: the acci- 
dental adjective, even transformed, remains). 
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: e : > 
(15) "Do you remember Him, even now?'?57 —'O Moses! Pure 


thought does not need to remember. By it I am commemorated just as 
He is commemorated:258 


His memento?5? is minc, and my memento His. 
How, remembering both, could we both not be together? 


"I serve Him now more purely, in a more empty moment, in a morc 
glorious memento; for I served Him absolutely for my own happiness, 
and now I serve Him for His!260 

(16) “We have (both of us)?61 withdrawn desire from everything 
which defends or preserves, to disadvantage and advantage. He isolated, 
unified, dazzled, and expelled me so that I would not confuse myself 
with the saints; —he cast me far from others given my zeal (for Him 
alone); He deformed me because I was dazzled, He dazzled me because I 
was exiled. He exiled me because I was a servant, He interdicted me be- 
cause I was a commensal, He displayed my unworthiness because I 
praised His glory, He reduced me to the single garment of thram because 
of my hijra,262 He forsook me because He was revealed to me,263 He 
stripped me naked because He had made me inherent (in His foreknowl- 
edge),?** He made me inherent (in His forcknowledge) because He had 
distinguished me, He distinguished me because He had afflicted my de- 
sire (beforehand) with caducity. 

(17) “So, by His truth, no, I have not sinned with regard to His decree; 
I have not challenged destiny! And I am not disturbed by the distortion 
of my form. I preserve my balance through these maxims. Were He to 
punish me with His fire for the eternity of posteternity, I would not bow 
down before anyone; I would not humble myself before anything, 
neither individual?55 nor body, for I recognize neither paredrus nor son 


257 Which the Qur'án (20:124) denies. 

288 A Ghazili inserts: “O Moses! The more He loves another in this way, the more I 
desire Him, Him!" 

289 A Ghazili explains this saying with Qur'àn 38:78. 

260 Satan's self-concceit (this volume, p. 158). 

261 The same nuance. 

76? Startling antithesis. The ihram is the special garment worn by the pilgrim going to 
offer sacrifice in the holy land, which Muhammad had left on his hijra. 

263 Wasla; cf. this volume, pp. 287-289. C£. St. Thomas Aquinas, Ia, q. 63, a. 3. 1 

264 This reasoning is called al-ihtijaj bi’l-qadar; to exonerate oneself by invoking the divine 
decree (Ibn Taymiya, Rasã’il kubra [bib. no. 512-j] I, 342; II, 102), which removes all sin. 

265 Immaterial individuality; cf. this edition, 1, 293 (and Sacy, Druzes |bib. no. 1561-e] 
LVI, LVII n.). 
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to Him!266 My declaration is that of sincere people. I myself am sincere in 
lovel’’267 

(18) ‘Azazil’s268 states of consciousness have been the subject of many 
theories. One says that he was entrusted to preach both in heaven and on 
earth. That in heaven (first), he preached to the angels by showing them 
good works (= tawhid); and that on earth (afterwards), he preached to 
men?6? by showing them bad actions (to test them). 

(19) Because one recognizes things only by knowing their opposites, 
and because a silk thread can be stitched in black felt only by following a 
thick27° thread. The angel (then) can show man good actions and tell him 
symbolically: “If you do them, you will be rewarded”; yes, but if he did 
not know the bad (beforehand), man could not recognize the good. 

(26)271 Satan’s name, Iblis, is derived from his (first) name, 'Azazil, in 
which there were changes:?72 ‘ayn, representing the “vastness” of his 
plan; za’, the increasing "frequency" of his visits (to God); alif, his viat- 
icum in His “intimacy”; za’ (the second), his ‘‘ascesis,” notwithstanding 
his rank; ya’, his “errant” step toward his agony; lam, his “obstinacy” in 
his misfortune. 

(27) He was told: “You do not bow down, O humbled one?" —“Say 
rather ‘lover,’ for the lover is a humbled one. You call me ‘humbled’? 
But I read in a ‘clear book’ what was to befall me, O Powerful, O Strong 
One! How could I humble myself before Adam, You created me of fire 
and him of earth;?73 these two opposites cannot be reconciled.?7* And 
furthermore, I have served You for a longer time, I have a higher virtue, 
a vaster knowledge, and a more perfect function." 

266 Correct, since he has not been united with the Divine Essence. 

267 The line is strong on purpose; Hallaj says elsewhere (Akhbar no, 59): "There is no 
public declaration of love that does not conceal a lack of propriety.” . " 

268 * Azázil, first name of Satan before his fall (cf. previously Bunani, ap. Hujwiri, Kashf, 
412). In Leviticus (16:8, 10, 26), this is the name of the scapegoat; and, already in the Book of 
Enoch, the first name of Satan, who, isolated in the desert, preaches to the Arabs and is 
destroyed by Raphael (10:6; 52:5). —'Azaz-il, in Syriac, “God makes strong" (= Pancratios 
in Greek; cf. Macler, St. Azazaél, Bib. IH. Etudes CXLI, 1902). 

269 ‘Izz Maqdisi corrected: “the Angels” (sic). f 

270 St, John of the Cross says: to sew hide, one sticks thread to strong hog's bristle which 
serves as a needle, The devil baits us with truths to which he sticks falsehood (Ascent il, ch. 
27). 
271 For the numbered interpolation, $ 20-25, cf. this volume, p. 356. - 

272 |t does not seem that the transposition is connected word by word, between Iblis and 
‘Azazil, even if the alif is omitted. VEN 

273 On the validity of this reasoning (giyds), see Hasan and ‘Abd al-Jabbàr the Mu'tazilite 
(ap. Shibli, Akam, 174, 12, 157-160). 

274 Greek theory of temperaments as related to the four elements. 
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(28) God said to him: "Choice is Mine, not yours." —“‘All choices, 
even my choice, are Yours, since You have already chosen for me, O 
(our) Inventor! If You have kept me from bowing down (before Adam), 
You Yourself were the cause of it; if I have failed You in responding to 
You, You have not left me, since You have heard me; if You had wanted 
me to bow down, I would have bcen Your humble subject; I know of no 
one, among the sages, who knows You better than I: 

(29) 


Therefore do not blame me; anxiety from being blamed is so 
unknown to me; 


Instead reward me, Master, since I am desolate. 

If, regarding promise, Your promise is really truth itself 

At its origin, the origin of my vocation was bitter. 

Let he who wishes to record it hear this declaration of mine, 
Read it, and know that I am a martyr!"275 


(30) O brother! He was called ‘Azazil, for he was "dismissed" ('uzila); 
dismissed from his early holiness. He did not return from his origin to 


his end (like the elect); for he did not leave his end, being damned;?76 he 
left his origin cursed. 


(31) His attempt to leave (his origin toward his end)?77 was thwarted 
by the fixity of his moorings; Satan was caught between the fire enflam- 
ing his own masonry and the divine light of his predestination.?78 

(32) The spring (from which he draws) is a low-lying pool, sucked 
dry;?7? he suffers from paucity even where abundance flows;28° the ver- 
dant shade that he covets is only the circle that coats his cyes;?8! the 
notched hunting knife (that he means to draw) is only the forked light- 
ning;282 his leonine fury is only the immobilization of his tamed look;?83 


275 Whence the idea of Satan as a “martyr of love.” 
276 His damnation was not his end. 


277 From his initial causality to his end. The criterion of actions will not only be their 
causal intention (Hiya, hadith no. 1 of Bukhari), but also their fruits (khawatim, according to 
Tustari, Tafsir, 70; Bukhari, Rigaq IV, 79). 

*78 Comm. Bagli: “In cluding the fire, he was betrayed by his light. His light became 
interposed (between him and his goal), Then, going out again from the light (= retracing 
his steps), he stumbled against the light, and was burned by his campfire.” . 

279 Is this the zamharir (Asin, Escatlogia, pp. 138, 142)? The Baqli text has: “His balance is 
only his permanent strangulation in error by a solid and tight collar." 

280 Ibid., ap. Bagli text. 

281 And the blind (Qur'àn 20:124). The same image ap. Taw. XI, 22. 


28? Baqli: “Its inward state is the opposite of its outward appearance; though a worn flint, 
it throws sparks." 
283 Javahimuhu burjamiya. Is it an allusion to Jurhum, the name of the tribe into which 


Ishmael married; and, hence, the son of Abraham was burhami? Baqli paraphrases: “His 
thunderbolts struck him down.” 
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his cutting swords are imaginary;??^ his retinue of carnivorous beasts (for 
the hunt) is nonexistent; his dark night is a yawning chasm [his repug- 
nances are mannerisms and vanities, ruse and falsehood; ah! there "it" 
is ]!285 

(33) O brother! if you have understood, you have pondered the nar- 
row pass in its very narrowness; you have shown the imagination in its 
very unreality, and you have returned from it (to reality) through sor- 
row, filled with anxiety. 

(34) The most eloquent of mystics kept silent about Satan, and the 
sages lacked the strength to utter what they had learned about him. Satan 
is more informed than they about worship; he is closer than they to the 
Being; he has devoted himself more zealously to serve Him; he has kept 
more to his vow than they; he has drawn nearer than they to the Be- 
loved.286 

(35) The (other) Angels bowed down before Adam because they were 
no longer standing, and Satan refused to bow down because he had been 
in contemplation a long time.?87 

(36) (And yet, alas!) he was muddled. He ceased to trust in God. He 
said “I am worth more than he (= Adam)!" He remained on this side of 
the veil,288 he wallowed in mud and embraced damnation for the post- 
eternity of posteternities. 


(VII-1) Here is the description of God's first plan:29? (among these 
scattered enclosures), the first is the first plan of God (= the futures), the 
second His wisdom (= the futuribles), the third His power (= the possi- 
bles), the fourth the gift of His pre-eternal knowledge (= the dowers of 


saints). 
(2) Satan (is) said (to have said): “If I take part in the first, I will suffer 
the trial of the second; if I comply with the second, I will suffer the trial 


284 Bagli paraphrases: “His separations from God are only illusion." 

285 [Dagli's recension. ] 

286 Cf. Shibli, Akam, 196, line 8, 218; Darani had already indicated that Qarün, after hav- 
ing attained a sublime rank through asceticism, was damned. Jili (Insan. kamil [bib. no. 
601-c] II, 39), setting out to prove that Satan was right, emphasized the following aspect: 
“Satan is the most knowledgeable of creatures about the posture to assume in the divine 
Presence, and the best informed among them concerning the question that God asks and the 
manner in which one should answer it.” ‘Izz Maqdisi, on the contrary, recopies this $34 by 
inserting it immediately after § 27, assuming it expresses the root of Satan’s pride. 

287 The Kingdom, not the divine Essence, Baqli completes it prudently. 

288 A Nusayri expression, which means here simply: he did not see what concealed the 
silhouette of Adam. 

289 Here a shape representing four separate enclosures. 


a 
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of the third; if the third is enough for me, I will suffer the trial of the 
fourth . . . and therefore, no, no, no, no and no (LA)! 

(3) "Even if I were satisfied with my first ‘no,’ I would be cursed until I 
spoke the second and rejected until I said the third, and what do I care 
about the fourth?290 

(4) "Had I but known that bowing down would have saved me! But I 
knew that after the first enclosure came the (three) others. In these situa- 
tions I tell myself: ‘What if I come out again from only this first enclo- 
sure; how would I leave the second, the third and the fourth?’ " 

(5) "Now, the A of the fifth LA2% ‘is He, the living God.’ ” 


e. Chapters VIII, IX, and X??? 


(VIII-2) God is one, unique, alone, attested one. 

(3-4) The one and the attestation of the one are “in Him" and “of 
Him." And the disqualification?9? (which separates unities from His 
unity) comes from Him. It can be depicted as follows:294 

(5) The knowledge of the proof that He is one295 is an autonomous, 
abstract knowledge. Here is its representation.295 

(6) (Human) utterance witnessing that He is One is an attribute of the 
(created) subject that witnesses it; it is not an attribute of the Object wit- 
nessed as one.297 

(7) Indeed, if [I, a creature] say “I,” do I also have Him say "I"? My 
proof comes thus from me, not from Him. 

(8) [But then, ] if I say: the proof that God is one comes from the sub- 
ject that witnesses it, do I make a created thing??? out of this proof? 

(9) And if I say: [No], the proof that God is one comes from the Ob- 
ject that it shows to be one, then what is the relationship of whoever de- 
clares this proof to this (supposedly uncreated) proof?299 

(10) And if I say: [correctly, ] the proof (that God is one) is a connec- 


799 The four “no's”: nafy, juhūd, nahy, nakira (Bagli). 

291 A representation of the La according to Quüsi (wahid): a circle with a point in its cen- 
ter. — There are five lam-alifs in the tahlil (first part of the shahada). 

79? The beginning is to be compared with the Khaza’in al-Khayrat. 

293 Baynüna. Cf. Ibn al-Haysam. 
_ 2 Taw., 58: a long alif, laid horizontally, with several dals (or lams? or lás?) written over 
it. 

?55 All of the debate being over the meaning of the word tawhid, I am obliged to replace it 
here with this paraphrase. 

2% Taw., 58: a long alif, lying horizontally, distinct from several little vertical alifs. 

297 Comm. B: God transcends the “I,” the gesture of saying “I,” and my affirmation that 
He is one. 

298 Mu'tazilite nominalism. 299 Hanbalite realism. 
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tion that links the Object attested as one to the subject that attests Him 
so, then do I arrive at a logical definition??? of this relationship??? 


(IX-1) Inner states of consciousness proceed from Him, return to Him, 
function in Him, but they are not (logically) necessary to Him! 

(2) The real pronoun subject of the proposition (attesting that God is 
one) moves and circulates??? through the (created) multiplicity of (appar- 
ent) subjects (of this proposition). It is included (in reality) neither in the 
subject, nor in the object, nor in the affixes of this proposition. Its pro- 
nominal3°3 suffix belongs properly to its Object; its possessive A is its 
“Ah!” to Him (God)! And not the other h, which does not render us 
monotheistic believers. 

(3-5) If I say (of this latter A) ‘‘Wah!’3° “Alas!” I shall be told we can 
only utter epithets and (meaningless) specifications. No demonstrative 
allusion (of ours)395 passes through a crack to let us see (God) in the con- 
ditional substantive.399 All human individualities are [opaque to each 
other] like [the walls of] “the hermetically jointed edifice. "507 

(5) Our demonstrative allusion presents a definition. Now, as regards 
this definition, the unicity of God cannot be an exception (to the general 
rules); however, every definition is a limitation, and the attributes of a 
limitation apply to a limited object; on the other hand, the Object of the 


attestation that God is one has no limitation. " 
(6) Truth itself is only God's dwelling place (in [our] conscience); it 1s 


not (in essence) God.39? 
(7) The fact of saying" the attestation that God is one does not in itself 


“achieve” this attestation; for, if the syntactical??? role of a term and its 
proper meaning are not already merged in the case of a imtilhaq?19 term, 


300 Basically a simple analogy of proportion. m . 
301 The conceptualistic monism of Ibn ‘Arabi, if one reads hadd. But it is better to retain 


hida from (WHD), in the sense of ‘ald hidatihi = separately, in abstracto (Ibn Rushd, 
Métaph., Quiros ed. III, § 36), and translate: I construe this relation as a pure abstraction. 
302 S@’ir. 303 The sign that reveals it in the sentence. 
304 A play on this word, which is an exclamation of contempt and which is also, among 
traditionists, the technical epithet directed against a traditionist ‘‘weak, lacking authority.”’ 
305 Ishara, in grammar it is: dhi, dhaka, hunā, hundlika: this, that, here, there. 

306 Manqüs, in grammar it is; ayyu, man, ayn: what, who, where (Goguyer, ed. of the 
Alfiya of Ibn Malik [bib. no. 2107-a], 325). 
307 Qur’in 61:4 (cf. exegesis of Makki, Qit. II, 51). 308 Cf. this volume, 75. 

309 Maqal, in grammar it is the sum of all the syntactical reactions of a term vis-à-vis its 
context (opp. of haqiga, its own meaning). 

319 A term is called mulhaq, “adventitious,” when, in addition to the consonants of its 
root, it contains adventitious consonants adapting it to a paradigm (wazn), without this 
addition particularizing the meaning of its root (opp. mazid). Cf. Goguyer, loc. cit., 318, 


284. 
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how [a fortiori] could they be merged in the case of the real term par ex- 
cellence (= God)? 

(8) IfI say: the attestation that God is one emanates from Him, I divide 
the divine essence;?!! | make it an emanation of itself, coexistent with 
itself, being and not being this essence. 

(9) If I say: it was hidden in God, then He manifested it;312 but how 
was it hidden, since (in God) there is neither how nor that nor this, and 
since in His interior there is no place? 

(10) For “in that" is a creation of God, as is “where.” 

(11) That which sustains an accident is not without having a substance; 
that which is not distinct from a body is not without having a body; that 
which is distinct from a spirit is not without having a spirit; the attesta- 
tion (that God is one) is thus (merely) a spiritual digestive essence?! 
(hadma rahaniya). 

(12) Let us return, on this side of all that, to the profound interior (of 
our Object), and separate Him from adjunctions, assimilations, qualifica- 
tions, pulverizations, attributions. 

(13) The first circle?!^ includes the actions (of God, ad extra), the sec- 
ond their traces (and consequences); these are the two concentric circles 
of the created. 

(14) The central point signifies tawhid, it is not tawhid. Otherwise, how 
could it be distinguishable (in thought) from the circle? 


(X-1) That therefore is the circle of allegory,315 that the figure that rep- 
resents tawhid. 


(2) That is all that can give (us) the sentences and maxims of the adepts 
of cults and sects teachings and techniques. 


(3) The first circle is the literal meaning, the second the allegorical 
meaning, and the third the tropological meaning.31 


(4) That is the whole of things, created and actuated—turned inside 


out, strained and sifted—contradicted, deceived and confounded (by 
God). 


(5) [Transcendent, His] "He" flows?!? into the pronoun subjects of 


311 The Qarmathian emanist thesis. 
312 This may refer to certain disciples of Ibn Karràm. 


213 Ferment. A theory held by Hallaj and Wasiti about the “kneading” and the “‘fermen- 
tation” of spiritual substances (this volume, p. 199), 


314 Taw., 63. A form consisting of three concentric circles. 


315 This, according to Baqli, is where the study of tanzih—the affirmation of divine 
transcendence—begins. 

316 Zahir, batin, ishara (cf. this volume, p. 174). 

317 Sà'ir: cf. ibid., pp. 293, 317. 
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persons (living and speaking); (like an arrow). He enters them, surprises 
them, astounds them; grazes them and dazzles them, while passing 
through them. ' 

(6) That?! is the whole of created substances and of created qualities; 
God has nothing to do with chimeras! 

(7) If (to witness that the one God is transcendent) I say: “He, it is 
He!'31? this preaching of a logical identity cannot be taken as a statement 
proving that God is one. 

(8) If I say: this preaching of a logical identity shows that, in the pres- 
ence of God, the attestation (that God is one) is fully meaningful, some- 
one will say to me, what’s that! 

(9) If I say: (He is one"), "beyond time,’’32° someone will say to me: 
in order to attest (that God is one), you invent a comparison?321 A com. 
parison is unsuitable for describing God. Moreover, your statement fails 
to establish a (real) relationship??? with either the Creator or creation. 

For, the fact of expressing??? the number of tímes9?* in which the attrib- 
ute is related introduces a restrictive condition for the concept under con- 
sideration. This being the case, you have made an addition to the mean- 
ing of the root?25 of the term tawhid (= attestation that God is one), as if 
this attestation were contingent. Now, the contingent is not an attribute 
of God; His essence, in Himself, is really unique, and what is irreal (= the 
contingent) cannot emanate from it. 

(10) I£ I say: this attestation that God is one is the divine Word itself! 
—one will say to me: but the Word is an attribute of the divine essence. 

(11) If I say: this attestation signifies that God intends to be unique! 
—one will object: the Will is an attribute of the divine essence, but its 
decreed volitions3?® are created things. 

318 (How He treats.) 

319 Huwa huwa: in logic, the sign of the identical predication (Ghazali, Maqasid, 116). 


320 Bila zaman: the classical expression for the definition of a pure concept, the articula- 
tion of an abstract idea ([khwan al-safa’ Il, 107). 

321 Tashbih, literally: analogy by equivocation (between transcendental unity and numer- 
ical unity). 

322 Nisba. 

323 | have had to paraphrase here the laconic sentence: al-‘add hadd, which refers to some 
technical terms of grammar, and reverts to this: al-masdar li'l ta‘dad mahdid (cf. Goguyer, 
loc. cit., 300, 321, 271). 

Cf. “man haddahu, faqad ‘addahu” (a saying of ‘Ali, according to Kashif al-Ghita I, 72). 

324 In this instance, it is one time. —Cf. Bistami (ap. Sahlaji [bib. no. 2199-a], f. 122): “Is 
God One?" —“You say “One” as you would say “A Thousand”; there is an "illa in that 
which does not describe Him and does not make Him known." Cf. Hallaj (ap. ‘AQ 
Hamadhàni, Zubda [bib. no. 308-a]) on numbers considered separately as unities (about a 
dozen) though unity is already a part of them. 

325 Mazid, opp. of mulhaq (cf. this volume, p. 317). 

326 Muradat: cf. ibid., p. 118, n. 138. 
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(12) If I say: God is the attestation (of being one) that the Essence gives 
to itself!—one will answer: is the Essence thus the attestation (utterable 
by us) that “God is one"? 

(13) If I say: No, the attestation (that God is one) is not the divine Es- 
sence! —I affirm that this attestation (in full)327 is a created thing. 

(14) If I say: in this instance the name and the designated Object are 
one! —then what meaning can we keep of the word tawhid (= attestation 
that God is one)? 

(15) And if I say:328 (However), God is God! —thus, I return to my 
statement that God is “the essence of the essence" and that “He is He!" 

(16) [Here follows an exposition of the exclusion of second causes: 
these circumferences, with the LA (the No's!) escribed, depict it. ]329 

(17) The first circle is pre-eternity; the second is all of the possibles; the 
third is the circle of acceptations (= futuribles); the fourth is the circle of 
futures.330 

(18) The Essence is not without attributes .334 

(19) The first seeker opens the door of Knowledge and sees not (God. 
No!). The second opens the door of Purity of heart, and sees not. The 
third opens the door of Understanding and sees not. The fourth opens 
the door of Meaning and sees not.332 (No one has seen God), neither in 
the hecceity, nor in the thing, nor in the word, nor in the quiddity. 

(20) Glory be to God, Who is Holy, inaccessible to every device of the 
people of experiment, to every intuition of the people of feeling! 

(21) [Here follows an exposition of “negation and affirmation": ]3% 

(22) The first formula transmits the thought of the uninitiated (amma), 
the second that of the (professional) mystics (khdssa).53+ But the enclo- 


327 This is an argumentation similar to that of Ibn Hanbal (and Ibn Shaqilà) for the faith 


(ibid., P. 149). C£. ibid., pp. 26 and 38, n. 94, Tustari's argumentation, in which there is 
suspicion of monism. 


328 [n conclusion. 

329 Appears ap. Taw., 66. 

E This volume, pp. 74, 79, n. 175. Comp. supra, Taw. VII, $ 1. 

31 C£ this volume, pp. 129-131. We cannot envision it stripped of attributes. 

332 C£. ibid., p. 5. n. 12. 

333 Cf. ibid., p. 230, n. 95. A figure is put here consisting of two conventional formulas 
on two props (c£. ibid., pp. 92-93); underneath these are three LA’s inscribed in a circle, 
and two H's, P. Casanova [bib. no. 1745-a] has shown that the first formula should be read: 
264315-328415-32814 = bismillahi'l-Rahmani'l-Rahim, “in the name of God, the Merciful 
and the Compassionate"; and the second, of which I have deciphered only half: 
28195691615 = bihaqq Taha wa Ta’ Sin, “by the [restricted] right that confers the apostolate 
d je rod (Taha: Raghib Pasha, Safina [bib. no. 852-a], 39) and that of Satan (Ta' 

in). 


334 Cf. this volume, p. 326, n. 376. Harawi repeated this distinction (manázil). 
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sure, which represents the knowledge of divine reality,335 is set between 
the two, and the LA (— No's!) that it encloses expresses the negation of 
all acceptations. 

The two H’s336 have been erected as the two pillars of two sides of the 
attestation (that God is one) to support it. Beyond them begin the created 
things. 

(23) Thus does the thought of the uninitiated plunge into the ocean of 
(empty) images, and the thought of the professionals plunge into the 
ocean of (unreal) possibilities.337 But these two seas shall dry up and the 
way that led to them will be obliterated; these two thoughts shall disap- 
pear, these two pillars shall collapse, these two worlds shall perish, along 
with their argumentation and their learning. 

(24) For His part, God, in His pure divinity, 538 exists, transcending all 
contingencies. Praise be to God, Whom no second cause affects; His 
proof is strong; His argument glorious; He, the Lord of Splendor, Glory 
and Majesty! Indivisibly one, not one??? like arithmetical unity! Neither 
definition, deduction, beginning, nor end reaches Him. His existence is a 
marvel, for He has no mode of existence! He alone knows Himself, the 
Lord of Splendor and Praise (Qur'an 55:27, 78), the Creator of Spirits 
and Bodies! 


f. Chapter XI: Bustan al-Ma'rifa 


(XI-1) [In grammar], the definite noun?4? is implied in the indefinite 
noun, concealed; and the indefinite noun is implied in the definite noun, 
concealed. Further, nondefiniteness should be the characteristic sign and 
the very physiognomy of the sage and his pose must be ignorance. 

As for the outward appearance of wisdom (shall we say that) it is hid- 
den to the sage, in the very understandings in which it comes to him. 


335 Cf. ibid., p. 298-299, 

336 The two apostolates (Muhammad, Satan) marking the threshold of the divine es- 
sence. 

337 C£ this volume, pp. 45-46, 56. 

338 Ulghiya. Cf. Ibn Haysam’s definition of 'ulāw = tamakkum bi’l-dhat. 

339 Cf. X, 9. 

340 Ma'rifa; that is to say, the “true name," the Supreme Name of God, of which there is 
no other than Wisdom, which permits us to know Him with certainty. To understand this 
paragraph, one must refer (cf. this volume, p. 79, n. 176) to the study ofthe meaning of the 
word ma'rifa (ibid., pp. 59-62, 56, 59). Here Hallaj is developing a theme of which Thawri 
only caught a glimpse (wasīya, ap. Tawhidi, Adab, 6), debated by Junayd and Ibrahim 
Khaw wis, in his Kitab ma'rifat al-ma'rifa: “God, when He appears, assumes no characteristic 
modality...” (Sarraj, Luma‘, 362). But Hallàj, using the distinction made by Ibn Karram 
between fmdan, ‘ilm, and ma'rifa, is able to conclude positively (cf. infra, an undecided pas- 
sage of Junayd, in a footnote to § 20). 
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How should he know Him? —there is no longer any how. Where shall he 
know Him? —there is no longer any where. How shall he rejoin Him? 
—there is no longer any hyphen.341 How shall he be distinguished from 
Him? —there is no longer any caesura. This pure definiteness34? could 


not be the fact of any defined, numbered subject, needing to be sup- 
ported or incited. 


(2) Wisdom is beyond present fact, beyond spatial boundary, beyond 
the intention (of the intellect), beyond consciousnesses, beyond received 
traditions and beyond apperception. Because all of that is a (created) 
thing, which, before being, was not and thus is modalized in a place. 
Now, as for Him Who has never ceased, Who is from before the accepta- 
tions, prime causes and instrumental causes, how would mental?) 
"orientations" engage Him, how would “limitations” include Him? 

(3) He who says:344 “I know God, because I miss Him (= because I 
need Him)!" —How could he who is lacking in himself know Him Who 
always is? 

(4) He who says: “I know Him, because I exist!345 —Two absolutes 
could not be simultaneously existentiated. 


(5) He who says: “I know Him, because I do not know Him!’’346 


—Not knowing is only a veil; if Wisdom was only what is beyond this 
veil, it would be without reality. 


(6) He who says: “I know Him by His Name!?347 —The name is in- 
separable from the named when the named is uncreated. 


341 Wasl (opp. gat‘): connecting final syllables belongs to the rhetoric of speech. 

342 The focus of Bistimi’s objection: “One cannot say that he is able to recognize God, 
for knowing (ma'rifa) is said only in terms of a delimited object." Bistámi is confusing the 
container and the contents, the definition and the meaning, the knowing subject and the 
Object known. Hallaj says more correctly: :a'rifa cannot be said of a delimited subject, 
perhaps; but the Object is also a subject expressing itself (Taw. HI, 9: transposition of roles). 
Cf. the grammatical question raised by Baha’ ‘Amili (Kashkil [bib. no. 794-a], 272): Is the 


pronoun (object) which refers to an indefinite subject definite or not? Ex.: “a man came, 
and I struck hím.": is he definite? 


343 Jihat: this volume, p. 79, n. 175. 

9*5 Argument attributed by the Khirijite Abū Nüh Sa'id ibn Zinghil (no. 53 in the Mas- 
queray list, Mzabit. bibliogr., B. C. Afr., 1885, 24) to the Fatimid Caliph Mu'izz: "Proof 
that there is a Creator is the very question that we pose!” (Tina'üti, Dalil |bib. no. 2233-4 ]). 
Proof by doubt (this volume, p. 119). Cf. Pascal's bet. 

955 “Ontological” proof given by the Salimiya and by Ibn ‘Arabi (cf. St. Anselm, 
D. Scotus, Descartes). 

346 An argument repeated by Maimonides, presented at that time by the Ismà'ilis, re- 
jected by the Nusayris: “He who pretends to know God by His veils is a mushrik” (Paris 
ms. 1450, f. 3b). 

347 Cabalistic gnosticism, deduced by certain Hanbalites from propositions of Ja‘far and 
Ibn ‘Uyayna (Kilàni, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 54; cf. this volume, p. 95). 
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(7) He who says: “I know Him through Himself!"— This is confus- 
ing?4? two different objects of cognition (His and yours) by a single (allu- 


sive) designation. 
(8) He who says: “I know Him by His work!" —This means being 


satisfied with the work?*? without (having to seek) the Master 


Worker.?59 
(9) He who says: “I know Him through my very powerlessness?*! to 


know Him!" —If he is powerless, it is because he is cut off?9? (from 
God); now, how could he, being cut off (from God) reach Him and 


know Him? 
(10) He who says: “Just as He has known me, I know Him!" —This 


alludes to the (divine) knowledge (of creation), it refers to the idea of the 
creating decree;353 now, because this idea was presented as distinct from 
the divine Essence, how could anyone hope to grasp the divine Essence 
through the help of that which was presented as distinct from it?354 

(11) He who says: “I know Him as He has described Himself (in the 
revelation)!’’355 —This means to let traditional authority suffice without 


(experiencing its) direct confirmation.256 


348 To express an indefinite opinion, which does not come to a conclusion, like Misri, 
who said: “I know my Lord through my Lord” (ap. Manár XIX, 698). Whence the esoteric 
and initiatory idolatry of the dissyllabic Huwa (Hel) over which the Dervishes become in- 
toxicated: specifically condemned by Hallàj as a verbal trick (this volume, p. 128). 

349 And to reduce the transcendent Being to His accidental role of the imperceptible Prime 
Mover, as do the Hellenists and the Qarmathians. Cf. ibid., p. 75, n. 153. 

350 For man cannot find his sovereign good through consideration of created things. A 
proposition condemned by the Imámites. 

351 ‘Ajz, A famous saying, traditionally attributed to Caliph Abū Bakr (Taw., 193, n. 3), 
repeated by Junayd (Qush., 1318 edition, p. 160) and by Ghazali (Iljam, 10; Ihya’ [bib. no. 
280-a] IV, 178). This renunciation, unwarranted if it involves the intellect's vision, which is 
finite, is approved by Hallàj if it involves the will's giving thanks, the will having infinite 
capability (cf. this edition, 1, 273). Note the confusion of the two points of view in the 
commentary of Shahrastini on this famous saying ([bib. no. 2210-a] II, 111-112; a wholly 
Ismà'ili passage taken, without saying so, from the Fusill arba'a of Hasan Sabbah). 

352 Mungati‘-discontinuous (in grammar). 

353 We are dealing here with the knowledge God has of His creatures: not as possibles 
(scientia simplicis intelligentiae: in Se ipso: nexus of Ibn Rushd and St. Thomas), nor as futuri- 
bles, but as futures (scientia visionis: in se ipsis). 

354 This is the position of the mutakallimtin, of the pure theologians: it is enough to hold 
through faith the idea of God, without desiring mystical union (cognosco sicut et cognitus 


sum). 
355 Thesis held by the Hashwiya (this volume, pp. 132-133). Bistámi had countered them 


even more severely: “The one who claims to have knowledge of that which is God (‘ilm) is 
an impious person, for there is knowledge only of an action that is entirely finished 
(ma Tam) ."* 

356 Khabar (lit. hadith marfū', a tradition whose chain specifics the intermediaries back to 
the Prophet; thus indirect), the opposite, according to Isfara’ini, of athar (lit. hadith mawquf, 
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(12) He who says: “I know Him through His pairs of antithetical at- 
tributes!'357 —The object to be known is something unique (and sim- 
ple), which suffers neither serial progression nor breakdown into parts. 

(13) He who says: “The Object to be known knows Himself!"358 
— This recognizes that the sage is presented as different, conditioned by 
the in between,35° for God alone is the Sage Who has never ceased know- 
ing Himself in Himself. 

(14) O wonder! man does not even know, seeing the hair on his body, 
how it was planted, either black or white. How could he know the One 
Who made things exist? Since he knows neither the synthesis nor analysis 
(of the universe), neither the last nor the first, neither changes nor 
causes,?9? neither realities nor energies, it is not fitting that he should 
(normally) have (adequate) knowledge of the One Who never ceases to 
be. 

(15) Praise be to the One Who has veiled them by name, definition and 
character! He has veiled them by word, acceptation, perfection?! and 
beauty, while thus hiding from them the One Who has always been and 
always will be! 

The heart is an organ ofthe body; hence Wisdom could not dwell there 
permanently, for it is (something) substantially divine.362 

(16) Understanding has two (logical) dimensions, comprehension and 
extension;?9? the religious life has two aspects, moral rules and ritual 
duties; the totality of creatures is in heaven and on earth. 

(17) But the Wisdom (of God), It, has neither comprehension nor ex- 
tension; It sits neither in heaven nor on earth; It is characterized neither 
by outer forms nor inner intentions as are moral rules and ritual duties. 

(18) He who says: "I know God in (establishing)?9^ His own reality!" 


à tradition so sound that one can cut off the isnad; thus direct). Cf. ma'thür, that of which 
one is conscious; athar, among the Hellenists (translated nc) but not found in Hallaj. Cf. 
Taw. MI, 5; VI, 23; this edition, 1, 113. . 

357 His dual definitions “First, Last.. ,” (this volume, p. 127). This is a thesis held by 
Kharraz (Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusūs [bib. no. 421-d], 94). 

338 Le: is the only cognizant Subject. 

35? Bayn: between the subject and object. 

399 Lit.: neither inflexions nor particles (grammar). 

361 Kamal, p. 8, entelechy. " 

36 Wisdom flies over (is hovering over) the heart (without alighting on it), ‘‘al-ma rifa 
turafrif ‘ald’l-qalb” (Sari', ap. Malini, loc. cit.). A proposition condemned by the Imámites 
(this volume, pp. 236 and 200, n. 145); "al-qalb mudgha wa huwa mahall al-anwar,” the heart is 
a piece of flesh and yet it is the place of lights (Bundár, ap. Hilya X, 385). 

363 C£. supra, 3, 173. . 

365 That weighs against the interpretation of Wasiti (cf. his theory about Pharaoh), tbid., 
p. 268. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentes LV (II, 523). 
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suggests by this pretense that his existence is superior (in dignity) to that 
of the Object (= God) whom he claims to know. For whoever estab- 
lishes something *'according to his own reality” becomes more powerful 
than that thing, that simple object, of which he becomes wholly con- 
scious. 

(19) O man! Nothing in creation is more lowly than the atom, and you 
perceive it not. How could he who does not know the atom know the 
One Whose reality is more tenuous to grasp than the atom's? 

The sage is “one who sees"; Wisdom resides in “the One Who sub- 
sists."365 For Wisdom has been stabilized in terms of predestination 
(which assigns it to sages), and there is something particularized (and 
definite) about it, like the tracing of the circle around the eye.356 

(20) That which is excluded (on the periphery) lives with that which 

dies; that which is included (in the circle) dwells with essential knowl- 
edge. 
The Meaning of Wisdom is hidden in its very name,?9? in which it in- 
fuses its own hecceity, from which it remains disjoined and divided. The 
inspirations that It sends hint, with respect to It, at an absentminded- 
ness?$? that becomes forgetfulness.35? 

One who desires it renounces it (out of pure respect), one who re- 
nounces it exiles himself from it (in the setting darkness, far from It). 
And it is by exiling oneself from It in this way (toward Its setting) that 
one sees It in Its rising and shining (in Its east);37° it is by sinking far from 
It that one becomes Its very rising. For It has nothing above It which can 
raise It, nor below which can lower It.?7! 

(21) Wisdom remains apart from existentiated things. It dwells con- 
tinually with divine permanence. Its ways are closed; there is no route 
that accedes to It. Its meanings are clear; there is no proof that establishes 
them. The senses do not perceive It; the adjectives that men use do not 


grasp It. 


365 See $ 24. 

366 Dà'irat al-'ayn: which can also agree with the Forb 
(this edition, Ch. V). Mim = da’irat al-wujūd (Qüsi). 

367 Lit. his ‘ayn is latent in his mim: these are the sigils of the jafr for ma‘nd and ism (distor- 
tions of the word ma'a, '*with") 

368 Qur’an 21:3. 369 Qur’an 107:5. 

370 An antithesis reminding one of the umile ed alta of Dante. The sun rising in the West 
will be the sign of the Judgment (Qur'àn 2:260) 

371 A transposition of one of Junayd’s thoughts on tawhid (Sarraj, Luma‘, 361-362): “It is 
Itself, it appears without [saying] ‘it is It,’ and causes to vanish that by which it appears; it 
consumes the object that it calls attention to; one who draws near it is far from it, one who 
withdraws from it is near it, one who draws near it falls into doubt.” 


idden Enclosure of the divine essence 
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(22) One in whom It resides becomes solitary; one whose direction It 
changes finds his way eased; the rope that It winds is unwound (well) by 
its pulley; the eyes that It swells (with tears) fall off to sleep and the eyes 
that It soothes (with its verdure) are beset; Its embrace has the bitterness 
of absence, and the flash of Its lightning makes a perpetual well spring 
up; Its notice overwhelms and Its turning enthralls; when It stirs, It 
smoulders under the ashes; when It torments, It encourages; It makes an 
ascetic of the timid It terrifies; of the nonchalant whom It arouses It 
makes a watchman.372 

Its tent ropes become the supporting borders of Its cloth;373 and those 
to whom It gives Its tent become Its pegs.374 

(23) Wisdom is analogous only to375 Itself (three times), and He is anal- 
ogous only to Himself (three times)! It is analogous only to Itself (twice), 
and He is analogous only to Himself (twice)! He is analogous only to 
Himself, and It is analogous only to Itself! He is analogous only to Him- 
self (twice), and It is analogous only to Itself (twice)! 

Its buildings, Its, are Its seats, and Its seats are Its buildings. Its posses- 
sors are (only) that, Its buildings, in It; to It, in It. It is not He (= God), 
and He is not It! And the only He is It, and the only It is He! There is no It 
but He, and there is no He but He!376 

(24) The sage is “he who sees"; and Wisdom, It, resides “in Him Who 
exists." The sage abides by his act of knowledge??? and becomes (at the 
end) this act of knowledge itself: but Wisdom is beyond that, and Its Ob- 
ject (= God) even more so. 


(25) Moreover, fables are the concern of storytellers, and Wisdom the 


372 A series of clever alliterations that I can only paraphrase with one. For the textual 
basis, I proceeded through contaminatio of various recensions, wishing to omit none of the 
different reflections of the main thought as it was glimpsed by the revisers. 

373 Consisting of ordinary ties, it formed an integral part of it. 

374 That is to say, it borrows nothing from outside, and no inner arrangement requires it. 

375 Lit.: “his whole just as” (ka’anna) is fitting to him (cf. Qur'an 27:42). Ka’annahu huwa: 
Suhrawardi would not go any further than this formula, according to Khaja Khan (The 
Secret of Ana’l-Haqq [bib. no. 2133-c], p. 22). 

376 A bold passage in which Hallaj makes the formal distinction between God and divine 
Wisdom the seal of their essential unity; this gradation leading to the shahada uses a formula 
"la Hya Huwa wa la Huwa Hya," which reminds one of the dhikr referred to here, II, 34. 
Ghazili refers to the final formula là Huwa illā Huwa (Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 22-23) as the 
monotheistic profession of faith of "'adepts" (Khawass), contrasting it thus to the ordinary 
Islamic profession of faith of “laymen.” Ibn Rushd revives it (Tahafut); he interprets it as 
meaning that God is eminently the true "he," the subject of every sentence whatsoever 
(Hallaj, on the contrary, insists on this fact: that God only becomes the subject of the sen- 
tence that we speak in a state of supernatural grace: ‘ayn al-jam"). The same interpretation is 
found in fragment VIII of Guyard's Ismà'ili Qarmathian texts. 

377 ‘Irfan (cf. this volume, p. 76). 
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concern of the elect; civility fits (public) figures, as exorcism?7? fits the 
possessed; remembrance appeals to those who grieve, forgetfulness to 
those who grow up wild. 

(26) For the true God is the real, and the created world (is only) crea- 
tion; and there is no harm??? in that." 


IV. TRANSLATION OF THE Riwayat 


Riwayat I to XXVII 


I. (This was told to me:) by the vivifying Spirit, the gleam of man’s 
hearing and sight, both on behalf of the Absolute, of the mystery, of the 
manifest Name, of God:! “the race of Adam offers Me no worship more 
pleasing than the prayer [offered], prostrate on the ground, at the instant 
of the end of night.’’? 

II. By the heaven and earth, by the characterization, by the power, by 
the glory of the proximity, on behalf of God:? “I am with my servant 
when he recalls only Me, and when he meditates on my grandeur, my 
power, my gentleness and my mercy. And I am close to the one in an- 
guish; when one calls upon Me, I answer him, if he believes in Me. AndI 
am with the orphaned child, when I take his mother and father from him 
and I stay with him until he grows up. And I have a Kingdom for the one 
who remembers my glory, my power, my violence, and my grandeur. 
And I am close to the heart of those who love Me; when they look beside 
Me; my attention and my welcome are given them when they heed my 


words.” 4 
III. By the century which must judge, by the manifest commandment, 


378 Nutq, lit. orthoepy, the spelling of articulations. In Islam, possession is basically “that 
which causes a slip of the tongue" (ibid., p. 32). 

379 Cf. the saying of Makki: “The Creator does no harm to His Creation" (ibid., p. 121, 
n. 168). 


1 Comm. B: both of them, Abü Bakr and ‘Umar; absolute, absolute wisdom; mystery = na't 
Haqq. 
A famous hadith, related to the one found in Riw. XXII, as Ghazàli showed. Cf. 
Makki, Qiit. I, 31; Fakhr Razi, Asás [bib. no. 385-e], 125. Cf. the saying of Shibli (ap. 
Baqli, Mantiq): “‘haddathani qalbi ‘an rabbi” and not "fulán ‘an fulan.” Comp. witr (cf. Qasta- 
müni saying about Hallaj). 

3 Comm. B: heaven and earth, which could not "bear" the amána: or spirit and heart; or 
jabrūt and malakiit: or rubübiya and 'ubüdiya. 

4 This is the hadith “and jalis man dhakarani’”’ (Ibn Adham, ap. Muhásibi, Mahabba, ex- 
cepted from Hilya; Kalabadhi, Akhbar, 8b, 37a; Fakhr Razi, Asas [bib. no. 385-e], 101; 
Suyüti, Durar [bib. no. 690-k], 45-47): enlarged and strengthened. Qur'an 27:63. 
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by the great Angel:5 “A day never comes in this world without an 
Angel’s coming with it® and calling the people of this earth to heed the 
call of God: *Hasten to the Living and Everlasting King, for that which 
has not been ever will not be forever!’ ” 

IV. By the sparkling characterization,” by the primordial wisdom, by 
the culminating word, by the glorious working, on behalf of God:8 “I 
never grant my servant a favor higher than the knowledge of himself and 
the hearing of his own speech. Thus do I bring my servant to majesty, to 
grandeur, and to glory." 

V. By the sure vision, by the supreme truth, by the illustrious unique- 
ness, by the limit set between the Rukn and the Magam, on behalf of 
God:!? “The Faithful is His house;11 this house is the abode of His signs, 
the Ka‘ba where He lives and where His signs reside: the place of peace 
and prayer for the people of this world.” 

VI. By the authentic faith, by the discovered certitude, by the absolute 
knowledge: “God subjects His creatures to the trial of this world. Who- 


ever avows to renounce it and is capable of doing so will be rewarded 
tenfold in paradise. "12 


VII. By the truthful dream, by the wise angel, by the great Karab, by 
the well-kept Tablet, by the Knowledge:!? "No one worships God by 
any act more pleasing to Him than that of loving Him."'!4 

VIII. By the desert at dawn, by the daybreak, by holiness, by the high- 
est paradise, by the adored Eden, by the pre-eternal Dome:!5 “God gives 


5 Comm. B: the period when we shall no longer be able to disobey; or the Day of Judg- 
ment, or the period of the Hijra. 

$ The only redaction of hadith XXII accepted by Imam ‘Ali Rida’; cf. Tustari, Tafsir [bib. 
no. 2237-a], 31; Shattanawfi, Bahja [bib. no. 502-a], 180. 

7 Fitra sáti'a, 

* Comm. B: speech = proclamation by God Himself of His unity. 

? CF. this volume, p. 237. This is the hadith cited ibid., p. 38, n. 93. 

1° Comm. B: vision, Angel, inspiration or Black Stone; truth, it is the shahada; unique = sirr 
al-sirr, emigrating bird, Ishmael; boundary, it is the place where the oath will be sworn to the 
Mahdi, in Mecca (cf. Mughira, according to Farq., 44, and Nusayri poems; Ibn Khaldün, 
Quatremere tr. (bib. no. 581-2] I, 148; II, 168), 

11 “The heart is the dwelling-place of the Lord,” according to Tustari (Makki, Qat. I, 
231); Qur'àn 22:27. 

1? Comp. hadith qudsi ap. Muslim (Nabhani, Jámi* [bib. no. 959], nos. 3 and 21); cf. the 
Gospel hundredfold (Mark 10:29; mocked by Ibn al-Turjumàn, Tuhfa, $ VID). On ibtila’, su- 
pra, HI, 127. Comm. B: outward faith, or pacification of the heart; certitude, illumination of 
the heart. See Makki, Qat. H, 109. 

13 Comm. B: Kerub is Israfil or ‘Azrael. 

14 Maxim “by one of the ancients” = (Ja'far) according to Makki, Qat. II, 51. 

15 Comm. B: the desert is the site of the Court of Judgment of ‘Arafat or the site of the 
Burning Bush or the chest or the heart, “for these are sacred lands”; the dawn of inspiration; 
holiness is the Burning Bush or Jesus or the veil of "Iliyün; paradise is the aqueduct of light 
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(birth) each day to forty thousand wonders in the gardens of paradise; 
and each wonder [corresponding to one desire of the elect of this world] 
is increased according to good works, ecstatic intuitions, and dowers, 
forever.’’16 

IX. By the mind approved by God, by the ultimate jujube, by eternal 
life, by the impenetrable Spirit:!? “God is understood by signs, com- 
memorated by works, attested to by clarities, worshipped by means of 
words. No eye has seen Him, and, as for Him, He sees every eye;13 He is 
pre-eternal. He embraces all." 

X. By the house of God, by the bow of God, by the vast place where 
God dwells [he says also]:!? “The mercies of God are numberless. Who- 
ever has been honored by one of His looks (a parte ante), he is blessed by 
Him with eternal happiness (a parte post)."20 

XI. By the banked cloud,?! by the light which enrapts, by the sacred 
thunder, by the angel of grace, by that energy kept in reserve whose 
cataracts rumble?? in the mystery, on the horizon?? of light, between the 
sun and the moon:?^ “The Qur'àn is the resurrection, and the world is 
the sign of paradise and of hell. Happy are those whom knowledge of the 
Creator separates from that of the created!" 

XII. By the covenant, by the proof, by the source?5 of the Qur’an: 
“God is the Lord of the signs, the reassembler of scattered remains, the 
resurrector of the dead; He squeezes the pre-eternities in His right 
hand,?6 and the posteternities snap in His presence. God says: We shall 
reveal on the Day of Resurrection that I am the King of kings;?? on that 
day all the days of those who have departed (behind, in the past) shall 


return.” 


through which inspiration flows, drop by drop, or the garden of divine enticements; Eden is 
God's inspiration; the Dome of the Throne. 

16 Cf this volume, p. 73; the actualization of grace. 

17 Comm, B: approved means the 'agl fa‘ ‘al or the rith nátiqa; the jujube that extends from 
the Throne to the Seat, or wisdom; eternal life, the lake before the Throne. 

18 Qur'àn 6:103. 

19 Comm. B: house = Ka'ba or the heart; the arc in the sky, which saves from perdition 
(Noah, crossing the Red Sea), or one of the “two arcs” of the mi'ráj; vast place, Jerusalem, 
vicinity, the visited Dwelling-place (the house of Paradise, where God comes). 

20 Cf. this volume, p. 106. Qur'àn 21:101. 

21 Mutarakim. C£. Qur'an 52:44, used by the Imamite Abū Mansür 'Ijlī. 

22 Munhamir. 

?3 Ufq — cosmogonic plan. 

24 Comm. B: banked, above the seven heavens; energy, waves of divine revelation. 

25 Majma‘. Comm. B: covenant = definitions of wisdom inscribed on the Tablet. 

26 Qabda of Tirmidhi. 

27 Hadith qudsi of Malik-b-Dinar (Hilya II, 389). 
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XIII. By the glittering red ruby, by the light that causes to ferment, by 
the form that causes to exist, by the witnessed?? (divine) glory, God says: 
"I am the Compassionate, I am the Merciful, I am the Friend, to my ser- 
vant. And (who is) my servant? He is the one who is praised in my 
memory, my name, and my love."?? And He also says, in this Riwayd:30 
“Whoever says purely?! ‘there is no god but God, and Muhammad is the 
messenger of God' enters paradise by right with graces, mercies, and 
everlasting blessings." 

XIV. By the clear perception, by the glorious Qur'àn, by Muham- 
mad,?? the messenger of God, by Gabriel, on behalf of God:?? “Whoever 
knows this perishable world does not know Me. Whoever grows famil- 
iar with creatures cannot be My friend. The one who is My friend knows 
neither the pleasure nor the pain that this world attains. When I regard 
my faithful servant, I see him as a light, like one of my angels."?* 3 

XV. By Sinai, by the ruby of light, by the lord of balance (he says): 
“The Kingdom and Kingship have been manifested in the form of Adam 
and his posterity;36 God manifested Adam through His works and 
through His names; He sent down His blessings upon him by creating 
the Kingdom in the presence of the Qur'àn of His majesty; ‘to Adam 
[says He] belong power and good works.’ ” 

XVI. By the greening of plants, by the tints coloring flowers, by the 


life of (divine) Holiness:37 Paradise draws near?? the holy land for a day 
once a Year.39 


78 Comm. B: ruby, disc of the sun, the planet Mars, or the heart; light of the Throne; glory, 
the Supreme Spirit, which is the action of God. 

2° Cf. this volume, p. 105. 

39 This unusual 


. E Ay’. 
addition, whose tenor is, strictly speaking, in agreement with Hallaj's 
later teaching 


on the shahada (ibid., pp. 232-233), is perhaps an early interpolation which 
came about because of the mention of Muhammad in the following paragraph. 

31 Ikhlas. Comp. the theory of ‘Amr-b-Zayd, Essai, p. 112. 

32 [Muhammad is cited in these isnáds only] once out of 27. aa 

33 Comm. B: perception, clarification of the intellect by the Qur'àn and hadith, or inspira- 
tion. 

34 Cf. hadith ap. Qush. 173, Makki, Qut. II, 56; Faris, from Suhrawardi, "Awarif [bib. 
no. 401-2] IV, 278-279, and Bagli, Tafsir of Qur’an 22:43 (recopied by Majid Kurdi from 
Sh., Tab. I, 147). 

35 Comm. B: 2d or Mt. Mastaba or the mountains around Mecca; ruby, the sun or the 
vision of Moses; lord is Israfil. 

36 On the day of the Covenant. Cf. Hallaj on Qur’an 23:12. . 

37 Comm. B: delicate plants, the fresh flowering of the heart; tints of inspiration; life = 
ecstatic winds; holy land = Jerusalem, “the place of the Prophet’s ascent, of the assumption 
of souls, the stairway of Azrael and of Jesus." Cf. Qur'àn 5:24 and Makki, Quit. I, 123. 

38 Qur'àn 81:13. 

39 This refers either to 15 Sha‘ban (laylat al-Bará'a: Muttaqi, Kanz [bib. no. 2168-a] V, 
378), or to the night of 9-10 Dhi'l-Hijja at ‘Arafat, according to a hadith of Thawri adopted 


* 
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XVII. By the sovereign Name, by the uncreated Spirit,*° by the whole 
meaning, God says: “My inner Spirit is for those who love, my glorious 
parlor is for those who assent, my efficacious power for those who aban- 
don themselves."^1 

XVIII. By the nature (of man),*? by the long shadow, by the exalted 
witness, by the incomparable light:*? “God never created a human nature 
more loved by Him than (that of) Muhammad and his heirs:^* they have 
all of the qualifications (khulq) for Paradise. ”45 

XIX. By misfortune and happiness, by decree and predestination, by 
the pillar, by the Lord of the pillar and the oath:46 “God made a covenant 
with the Banü Adam seven thousand years before*? He created the body 
of Adam; then there were only spiritualities, and they expressed by 
means of the letters of the Kingdom and of Kingship. God transcends the 
‘how’ and the definition; no analogy suits Him. He is that Paradise*® 
which He Himself has said ‘encompasses the pre- and posteternities.’ The 
faith (of the believers) in His precept corresponds to the faith that He has 
in Himself,49 in His essence. The praise which is given to Him in all of 
the posteternal lights is consonant with His decree. Bodies exist in His 
society, He is the reality of souls.” 

XX. By the wise freed man, by the angel with the fixed regard, by the 
king who ponders,5? on behalf of the Living, the Hearing, the Seeing:5* 
God says: “Whoever tries to pick a quarrel with me over what I have not 


by the Salimiya (Ibn Abrl-Dunya, Fada@’il 10 Dhi'l-Hijja, Leyden ms. Warn. 998, f. 3b; 
Yàqüt Udaba’ III, 153). Cf. Ghunya 1I, 31 (God descends). 

40 Rüh qadim (cf. Qur'àn 42:52), “transfiguration of the divine appearance" (Bagli). 

*1 Comm. B: name is the Supreme Name. 

42 Khulq, cf. this volume, p. 104, n. 34. 

43 Comm. B: the nature of creation or of Adam or of the uncreated Commandment; the 
shadow of morning (Qur'àn 25:47) or of the tuba tree; the light (pre-eternal) of Muhammad 
or of the Throne (cf. Lawlaka). 

44 'Itra, in the symbolic sense. PN 

55 An unsafe translation (this edition, I, 152); the end of the text reads: ishanra khulg 
janan gill (or kulli?)." Cf. the Fatimid ádhàn, "Muhammad is the best of creatures" (Ibn 
Hammad, Cherbonneau's translation): “the most beloved" (Muhasibi, a saying attributed 
to Hasan, ap. Bagli on Qur'àn 41:32). M 

46 Comm. B: misfortune and happiness = nafs and rah, blasphemy and islam, hell and 
paradise, Job and Solomon; pillar, yamani (in Mecca) or in Jerusalem; pillar. . . oath refers to 
the Ka'ba where God inscribed the primordial covenant. 

47 Ibid., according to Makki (Kashf, 309). Cf this volume, p. 100, n. 2. 

48 Janán, in later Persian and Turkish poetry. 

49 Cf. Kal. 23. 

50 Mutadabbir. ; 

51 Comm. B: freed, this is the intellect; angel, this is the sanctified soul contemplating; king, 
this is the active intellect; hadith: “Majesty is My turban and grandeur my mantle; Whoever 
quarrels with Me I will cast into Hell without a second thought.” 
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given him, I will strip him of what I have given him, until he repents. If 
he repents, I will reclothe him in a new coat the likes of which he had 
never worn before.5? He who does not repent I will void of the mercy 
that was reserved for him, and I will prepare a place in hell for him where 
I will never look at him. He who gives a gift to Me of what I have given 
him, and does so out of sheer love, I will make king of a Kingdom that 
corruption can never enter." 

XXI. By the hour of hours, by the beauty, by the grace, by the inner 
will, on behalf of God:5? “The love of My friends shows My love, the 
will of My saints shows My will, the precept of My sages shows My 
precept. Everything that exists, exists because of My knowledge, My 
power, and My will." 

XXIL5* By the south wind, by the essence of the treasurer Mim,55 by 
My constellations, by the nebula, by the lightning flashes, by My ocean, 
with its shimmering waves, by the glory and the heart, it is said: “that 
God descends each night from heaven to the earth (with a white pearl)56 
to speak either to the Awtad or the Abdal (or Budala’), or the Walihiin (or 
Mutawallihiin), or the Mujtahiditn (or Mutahajjidtin); and He writes (on 
this pearl)57 the name of each of them, in order to reward them on the 
coming day with inspirations for inspirations and clarities for clarities. 
Then He fills the earth with mercies and blessings; and then He disap- 
pears in the glorious sovereignty of the wondrous mystery.'"'5 


5? Cf. a logion similar to Jesus, ap. Justin, Adv. Tryph., p. 116; and hadith qudsi no. 8 ofthe 
Nabhani collection (after Muslim). 

53 Comm, B: the hour of the Resurrection (Qur'àn 22:7); the beauty of Adam and of 
Joseph; the grace, knowledge; the will, the heart's love. 

54 Comm. B: the wind of the seventh heaven; the treasurer, the angel who watches over the 
flow of inspiration; the ocean, beneath the Throne; the glory, the Spirit. 

55 "Ayn-mim; cf. the Nusayri abbreviation, this volume, pp. 34-35. 

Po Dura bayda’ (the expression is omitted by Baqli, who, in Mantiq, uses durr, but is in- 

cluded in the work of Ibn al-Dà'i). The famous “White Pearl" of the Yazidis and of Ibn 
Arabi (no. 211 in the list of his works), about which Wasiti said: God created a pure Pearl 
which He beheld with haughtiness; it melted with shyness and flowed away. He then said 
to it, “descend from Heaven”; “it went down in rivers” (Qur’in 13:18); “and the purity of 
hearts comes from the flow into them of this water" (Suhrawardi, 'Awárif [bib. no. 401-a] 
I, 61; from Qur'an 13:18; cf. Ghazali, Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 35; Batalyüsi, Insaf, 41). A 
hadith included in Lisan al-‘arab (s.v. QSM) adds: “The elect of the seventh heaven (ghuraf) 
shall be transformed into a White Pearl without either break (qasm) or crack" (cf. Mujahid, 
ap. Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhdd. [bib. no. 420-a] II, 143). 

57 Ibn "Arabi connects the qalam with the White Pearl (cf. also Fut. IV, 614). Durra bayda’ 
[white pearl] = ‘aql al-awwal. 

58 This is the famous hadith al-nuzil, accepted by Ibn ‘lyad and Bukhari, rejected by Jahm 
and Imam ‘Ali Rida’ (IAtijaj, 208; Sabziwari [bib. no. 2195-a], 104 = 'agl), explained al- 
legorically by Ghazili (Iljám 6, 20; Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 24). Cf. Makki, Qut. I, 31; 
Kilani, Ghunya (bib. no. 341-h] I, 50-51; II, 68; Fakhr Riazi, Asás [bib. no. 385-e], 125, 136; 
Najdi [bib. no. 976-3], 421; Nabhàni, Jami* [bib. no. 959], no. 5; approved for each Friday 
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XXIII. By the month of Rajab, by the guardian of the veil, by the 
steward of the visited Residence,5? by the guardian of the ultimate veil, 
by the supreme messenger:® “God is going to bring the sanctified souls 
together when Jesus returns to earth. A throne will be put on earth for 
him, and a throne in heaven for him. God will compose a book contain- 
ing the final prayer, the final tithe, the final fast and the final pilgrim- 
age:61 and He will deliver this book through the herald of the angels, say- 
ing ‘Radiate! in the Name of the Absolute King!’ ” 

XXIV. By the bow of God radiant with its vivid colors, by the easts 
(of stars), by the mansion (mother) of zodiacal mansions, by the pole, by 
the one whose forefinger wrote on the tablets, by the lights, by the be- 
ings who control events, by absolute wisdom, by the supreme composite 
word:® “God is before everything; whosoever knows that is close to 
Him. God appears in everything, God disappears in everything; 
whosoever knows (that) is included in the ‘repose’ of God. Whoever has 
become like the sun sings the glory of God.” 

XXV. By the meaning of the balance of the year 290 (= 902 of our 
era), by the century’s annunciator in the year VII of the call,°° by the 
saint of nearness:6° God says: “My working succeeds My working, and 
My regard My regard; thus do clarities and inspirations become linked 
together until the day of resurrection. Whoever relies on God for the ut- 
terance of the attestation that He is One, declares the Supreme Name and 
gains a glorious place in power once he has left this world."9" 

XXVI. By the crescent (of the moon on the horizon) of Yemen, by the 


night among Hanbalites (Ni‘matallah Jaza’iri, Zahr al-rabi* [bib. no. 924-a], 212-213). Cf. a 
hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas (ap. Malati, 2nd ed. [bib. no. 2153-a], 97: God created lawh from the 
white pearl). 

59 Bayt ma'mür. 

50 Comm, B: guardian, angel; steward, Jesus or Gabriel; guardian . . . of the veil between the 
jujube and the Throne, Azrael or Michael; messenger, Israfil, who transmits God’s com- 
mands to the angels. This hadith explains Qur'àn 4:157 as to how all spirits will take an oath 


to Jesus for Islam (B). 
$1 Note the deliberate omission here of the shahada (cf. this volume, pp. 232-233); it is 


included, however, in the parallel text of Haytami (this edition, 1, 288-290). On Rajab, see 
Kilini, Ghunya [bib. no. 341-h] I, 153. 

62 Comm. B: rainbow or the four elements; easts (Qur'àn 37:5); mansion, big and little Dip- 
pers; the one, Muhammad or a planet; beings, angels or planets (Qur’in 79:5); wisdom, 
Qur'àn; word, the Supreme Name. dh 

$3 Cf. Qur'àn 56:88 and 25:72. Cf. Harawi. 64 Cf. this edition, 1, 208; and 3, 193. 

65 Cf. ibid., 3, 193. In fact, mab'ath is a technical term owed to Ibn Adham (see Essai, s.v.). 

66 Comm, B: (Qur'àn 55:6) balance, of the divine decree, of reason, of the heart, or of 
mystery; annunciator, of the coming of the Kingdom or of the eternity of Paradise; the call of 
Muhammad (before the Hijra, in 609); saint, one of the first four caliphs. (Tirmidhi, 
Nawádir [bib. no. 2234-a] 157): khitma = imam al-atibba’ = ‘Isa. 

67 The ineffableness of tawhid; cf. this volume, pp. 131 and 233. 
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bird of good omen, by the instrument (for writing) of the Kingdom, $9 
by the resurrection of (the bodily) resurrections, by the image of God, by 
the indefectible light, by existence, by the language of the mystery of 
grace:9? “God says: My desire for My servants is to have them praise Me 
in thought, word, and deed by My working and thanksgiving or by My 
love, according to all clarities.””7° 

XXVII. By the beautiful face, by the solemn Friday, by the attestation 
in the Ka'ba:?! “God casts three hundred and sixty glances?? during each 
nychthemera; with each glance He draws closer to Him the spirit of one 
of His friends, and He raises, in that one's place one of his friends. And 
by this same glance He gave to this friend, He gives mercy to seventy 
thousand of those who profess friendship for this Friend. "73 


v. THE LITERARY ORIGINALITY OF HALLAJ's Oeuvre 


a. Style 
1. Choice of Words and Prosody: Two Qasidas 


First of all, the originality of a writer is shown by his choice of words. 
Hallaj’s vocabulary is especially rich. We have given previously! a table 
$8 Jandara Mulk. 


$2 Comm. B: crescent rising in the sky, south of the Ka'ba, U ways Qarani, or the pupil of 
Gabriel's eye; the hoopoe bird of Solomon, ‘anga’ mughrib, the white cock (beneath the 
Throne), or divine inspiration; the instrument, the gardens of pre-eternal Omnipotence and 
absolute Royalty or Israfil; the resurrection trumpetted by Isráfil; the image, the Throne, 
paradise, or Adam; the light of faith, Islàm; supreme existence, through the Spirit's inspira- 
tion; the Qur'ànic language of wisdom; cf. Qur'àn 51:56. 

79 This volume, p. 50, n. 177. 

RU Comm, B: countenance, Adam, Joseph, Muhammad, the "Throne, or the beauty of the 
divine equivocation (husn iltibas, cf. ibid., p. 307); Friday, the Day of Resurrection or the 
CERT ANB the attestation of Abraham (of his footprint), of the pilgrims, of the qutb, or 
of Khidr. 

7A Cf. Ibn alJawzi, Ru'üs al-qawarir [bib. no. 370-h], 44: atomistic depiction of the 
ubiquity of divine grace. ‘Amr Makki (cf. the other Makki, Qr. II, 121) puts these three 
hundred and sixty glances in pre-eternity (Hujwiri, Kashf, tr., p. 309, against the Salimiya). 
Tirmidhi also studies them in his Khátam, question 123. “600” according to the hadith of 
Baqli (Shath.), f. 19. Kulayni, Kaff (on Qur'an 112:1): 70 glances: Malati [bib. no. 2153-a], 
97: Every day God casts 70 glances at His Book, which is as large as heaven and earth; He 
creates and vivifies with each glance (hadith of the white pearl). [From] Ghunya H, 25: each 
day 120 rahma [mercies] on the Ka'ba. 

73 C£. this volume, p. 209: intercession of saints, approved for Uways by the Ash'arites 
(cf. also Makki, Qiit, 1I, 47). “The best devotion is to love the saints of God, for to love 
them shows that one loves God” (Shah Shuja’ Kirmàni, ap. Haytami, Fat. had. [bib. no. 
arte ade C£. Qasim Sayyari on the intercession of saints, pro populo (ap. Baqli, Tafsir, 


f. 31 
1 P., ist ed., III, 13 ff. 
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of the most varied Islamic sources from which he drew, and we have 
given elsewhere? a list of his technical terms. In harmony with the 
immemorial “layering” of the Arabic language? a certain number of his 
technical terms are borrowed from the Aramaic: lahüt, nasut, hakül, 
sayhür. 

His irregular plurals have been criticized: tuli", the plural of tal'a.* The 
excessive technicity of certain poems? has been sharply criticized, along 
with the stylistic faultiness (rakakat alfaz) of the “Ugtultini’’® qasida, 
among others. 

Hallaj has some gems of epithets, of gripping metaphors: a doleful flute 
arouses melancholy? It is Satan who weeps over a perishable world.’ 
—“ Abnegation? It means keeping one's burning embers under the ashes 
of the vicissitudes of fate.””8 —Speaking of the three stages in the mystical 
life, salik, majdhüb, ma'khüdh: "the second is placed in a position of an- 
nexation? with (mystical) union and of rupture with all the rest; as for the 
third, there is no beaten path to it, neither by the ladders of tanaqqul nor 
through the windows of ittila'." —'"Turbid water with turbid water 
stays as is (mahiit), and clear water with clear water remains aggregate 
(mantit), without any abduction having taken hold of it (tawt); so, the 
words of those who express such a state are only the [foamy] flow (fayd) 
of an open sea, and “‘as for that foam, it dries up" (Qur'àn 13:18).19 
—'"The most beautiful vocation is that of begging (= which admits its 
poverty, saying: Here is a poor man!)."!! — "The perverse (khabith) is 
one who turns the (candid) eye of purity toward bad things." 1? 

Alliterations occur frequently. They arise, however, neither from the 
juggling of a poet drunk on rhymes nor from the bombast of a mere 
talker in love with his vacuities. Hallaj uses saj“ with a double purpose: to 
clash words in this way, by violent contrast, whose triliteral roots are 
connected and consonant is one means of showing that the idea does not 
necessarily "stick" to the word that it conveys;!3 and its use also indi- 


? Essai, pp. 19-44. 

3 Essai, pp. 50, 70; c£. Qur'àn (furgán . . .). 

4 'Ali Quniwi, Sharh al-ta'arruf, £. 57b. 

5 Al-nazm shadid al-rakak (ibid., f. 59a). 

$ Jildaki. 

7 This edition, 1, 290. It is futile to weep over the loss of what dies: cf. the hadith fi dhamm 
al-hazin ‘ala’l-dunyd (Ibn al-Jawzi, Mawdr'at [bib. no. 370-1], s.v.). 

8 Qur'án 14:15; Sulami, Tafsir. 

? Ma'lüf. 10 Bagli, Shath., £. 131. 

11 Ibid., f, 127; cf. Asin, Logia D. Jésu [bib. no. 1725-d], no. 73; after Makki, Quit. I, 263. 

12 On Qur'an 24:26. Cf. also this volume, pp. 56-58, 96-97. 

13 Ibid., p. 82. 
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cates, by a common assonance, the secret affinity that can link the respec- 
tive meanings of two different words before thought does. 14 

The choice of cuts, an examination of the sentence in terms of its struc- 
ture, occurs on the second level of literary originality. 

First, in prosody: his favorite meters are basit (29 + 5), tawil (14), wafir 
(6) and ramal (6 short pieces). His favorite rhymes’ are ra’ (18), niin (16), 
mim (8), and ba’ (7). 

Harawi thinks that the style of his poems is "elegant" (fasi). Ma'arri, 
who analyzes his quatrain Yā sirra sirri19 in detail,!7 criticizes only the 
final questionable rhyme ilayy (a)18 and the abstract use of kull as a defi- 
nite noun. 

Hallaj enjoys using! an interesting form of distich: a true quatrain?? in 
miniature, in which the first, second, and fourth hemistichs are rhymed, 
aaba. It is well known that his disciple and admirer Ibn Abi’l-Khayr?* 
based the Persian quatrain exactly on this model, which was also that of 
the dii bayt,?? popular in Wasit in the third century of the Hijra and the 
first ancestor of the muwashshahat. 

In rhymed prose (musajja), Hallaj follows very closely the Qur'ànic 
style in order not to break repeatedly the assonantal rhythm. The Tawa- 
sin thus have only short passages in ordinary? saj', in alternating vo- 
calic?^ saj", and in internal reduplicating saj* (= tarsi‘) 25 

His prayers (ad'iya), and especially his “ecstatic orisons" (mundjat), 
contrary to traditional practice,?5 are worded in saj'. He likens them thus 
to genuine public khutab (sing. khutba) like those of the early qussds and 
those used on Friday in the mosque.?7 

Rhymed prose serves also as a springboard for his poetry; his defini- 
tions are explained in verse;?8 with him thought becomes song, just as 


M Alat,.. lat (Kirm., 9). 
15 The following is Mutanabbi's ratio: lam (47), mim (41), dal (34), ba’ (33), ra’ (30), nin 
(20. 

16 Ghufran [bib. no. 212-a]. 17 This volume, pp. 47-48. 

18 He uses it himself (Luzdmiyat Il, 437). 

19 Eleven out of 26 distichs (out of 69 mugatta at). 

20 The saying comes from Sarráj. 

21 This edition, 2, 43. 

22 Diyab, Ta’rikh adab . . . , 137; Ibn Khaldün, Muqaddimah. 

?3 V, 2, 6, 21, 32; VI, 31; XI, 15, 25. C£. II, 2, 5, 7, 8. 

?3 V, 35 (beginning). 

25 V, 37, 38; 21. Cf. ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 199-203, 296. 

26 Ghazili, Ihya’ [bib. no. 280-a] I, 216. 

2” Public declaration of an apostolic mission; cf. the rule regarding the clandestineness of 
miracles (this edition, 1, 296). 

28 Cf. ibid., pp. 284-289; and Magamat. 
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the love recitative (in the folk tales of Antar and the Banü-Hilal) follows 
the narrative summary. In contrast to the process dear to the poets of 
Platonic love,2? whose verse is followed by explicative paraphrases in 
prose. An example of it is found in the following letter,3° which Hallàj 
wrote to Ibn ‘Ata’ concerning their bond of friendship: 


May God prolong your life?! for me, and may He spare me from seeing you 
die!32 May He give you the best fate that destiny has set and that the renowned 
has mentioned! And with these wishes, (I send you) that which fills my heart 
with ardours for the intimacies of your friendship, with wonders for the treasures 
of your affection, all of which no letter could convey, no calculation count, no 


reproach efface.?? I say further to you: 


Y ou have written me, but I shall not write;?* this is 

What I have just written to my Spirit without writing a letter. 

Because with respect to the (divine) Spirit, nothing can separate Him from those 
Who love Him, like the coming conclusion, when the missive comes to an end. 
Your letter also coming from you brings back to you 

Its answer without any answer's return.?5 


Qasida Li'l-"ilmi ahlun . . . 
For knowledge there are vocations, —for faith there is a progression. 
And for sciences as well as for scientists there are experiments.*° 
Knowledge is two knowledges,?? one sterile, which we reject, the other that 
serves a purpose. 
The ocean is two oceans, one (that avers itself) workable, the other dangerous. 
And time is two days, one (that we find) bad, the other beautiful.** 
And the human race is two races, one (that we see as) overflowing, the other 


deprived. 
So keep in your heart what a sage witness says 
And ponder in your understanding, for discernment is a gift. 


29 Vita Nova and Convito of Dante; Dhakhá'ir of Ibn ‘Arabi. 

30 Often quoted: Kharküshi, f. 278b; Ibn Jahdam, Bahja (recopied ap. Khatib, Ibn 
Khamis, and Sha'ràwi, Tabagat [bib. no. 741-a] I, 108); Sarraj, Masari‘, 319. 

31 This beginning was called worthy of condemnation by Haytami, who remarked on it 
in Rasá'il al-zanádiqa (Fat. tr. 98, 104) when contrasting it with the orthodox “fa anni Ahmad 
Allah alladhi la illa huwa,” which Hallaj also used (cf. supra, 3, 46). 

32 We know that Ibn ‘Ata’ died on Hallàj's behalf (this edition, 1, 530). The same begin- 
ning is included in the infinitely less sincere dedication of Kitab al-zuhra of Ibn Dawid to 
Ibn Jami (ibid., p. 352). 

33 See Tawhidi, Sadaga [bib. no. 178-c], 79-80, for the prototypes of this prologue. 

34 Cf. the opposite thought of Abū Nuwis (Diwan, 391). 

35 The origins of this theme ap. Tawhidi [bib. no. 178-c], 149, 184, 117; cf. Riw. XXII. 

36 Tajarib. 

37 Cf. Misri and Bistimi on this theme. 

38 [mitated by Qàbüs in his beautiful qasida: “And time is two days, one clear, the other 
dark—and life is two parts, the day of truce and the day of watching" (already quoted in 


G. Jones, Poes. Asiat. Comment., 1777, p. 278). 
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I have climbed?? to a summit without having taken a step, 

A summit whose ascent has risks for others than me. 

And I have dived to the bottom of an ocean without my foot entering it; 

It is my spirit which sounded it, it is my heart which kept its taste. 

For its gravelly bottom is a Pearl*? which no hand can reach 

But which the hand of thoughts can capture. . 

And I have drunk its waters to the full?! without opening my mouth. 

Now, it is (familiar) water that (human) mouths have already drunk: 

The soul, from its beginning, has thirsted for it,?? 

And the body has been drenched with it*? before it was formed. 

As for me, I am an orphan, but I have a Father to Whom I can appeal,* 

And my heart, as long as I live, shall grieve that He had chosen it in this way.*5 

Blind, I am a seer; a simple soul, I am wise. 

And these expressions of mine, if you think about them, can be reversed. 4$ 

The teachers [of knowledge] know what I know; they are 

My companions, for one who attends to good works is associated with 
companions.*? 

Their souls were introduced to each other at the beginning of time, 


Then they shone like the sun; (to show you that) time penetrates like a path in a 
mountain.48 


Qasida “Suktitun, thumma samtun . . ."*? 

— There is meditation, then silence; then aphasia 

And (intuitive) knowledge; then discovery; then elimination.5? 
— There is clay, then fire; then light 

And cold; then darkness; then sun. 
— There is rocky terrain, then plain; then desert 

And river; then ocean; then beach. 
—There is inebriation, then sobering; then desire 

And advance; then opulence; then joy. 
—There is embrace, then release; then disappearance 

And separation; then union; then calcination.5! 


39 Anni, 


*9 Hasba'uhu Jawhar: in the singular of “pearl” and “Essence.” 
*! A word attributed to Aristotle (Maqdisi, Bad’ II, 81). 
"i Debate between Yahya Rázi and Bistami (Qush., 173; Sh. Tab. 1, 76; Aflaki, Huart tr., 
). 
*3 Pétri, as ina supernatural ferment: cf. this volume, p. 284. 
^* Anni yatimun, wa li al-ñdhu bihi. 
*5 For son; and orphaned by that also—‘ina = election. 
3$ "Seeing, Lam blind...” (opposite of election: damnation). 
47 Grace predestined sacred friendships. 
48 Al-Dahru gharbib [Cf. Diwan, qasida II, with] Qur’an 35:27. 
+? Gtimlishkhani [bib. no. 922-a], 224. We should note that “the stations" (maqamat) of 


the mystical journey are arranged here in sixes (Cf. Wasiti, ap. Sarraj, Luma‘, 42. Cf. 
‘Awarif IV, 230, 276). 


5° Rams, the radical obliteration of every middle term explaining God to man: the direct 
connecting of the consciousness from inside. 
51 Tams, the reduction to ashes leaving specific traces. 
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—There is trance, then recall; then ecstasy 
And conformation; then unveiling; then concealment. 5? 
—Sentences, understandable only to those who 
Find the life of this world worth no more than a sou. 
—Voice from behind the door, but we know 
That the conversations of men, as soon as we approach, dic down toa 
murmur. 
—And the last idea that is given the faithful 
When reaching the end is “my lot," “mine.” 
—For creatures are slaves of their inclinations, 
And the-truth about the Truth, 53 when onc has found It, is that It is Holy. 


2. The Period 


When we examine Hallaj’s prose works, a problem arises concerning 
an ordered disposition of sentence structure, of syntax governing 
clausesS4—a feature missing, for the most part, in Arabic literature, as 
‘Abd al-Qadir Jurjani and Ibn Khaldün point out, due to a lack of clearly 
differentiated subordinate conjunctions. Elias de Nisibe dealt with its 
well apropos of Qur'àn 3:5. One often doesn’t know how far the main 
verb extends; hence, ambiguity. 

Hallaj uses genuine periods, arranging his thoughts progressively for 
assertion of a main point. His periods, imitating those of Junayd and 
Tirmidhi, follow a very pronounced, almost ponderous analytical grada- 
tion, which does violence both to the realistic discontinuity of Arabic 
discourse and to the more than lyrical spontaneity of mystical introspec- 
tion. They proceed almost as if by syllogism, repeating the terms, setting 
the guidelines. 

First of all, there are undoubtedly Aramaisms** here; but mixed in with 
this influence, so evident in Junayd,5? is another in Hallaj:5? that of Hel- 
lenisms,59 which the literal translations of Greek philosophical texts into 
Syriac, and from Syriac into Arabic, in the third century of the Hijra, had 
channeled through Arabic.® Particularly in the case of the scene set in 


52 Labs, the deifying of sanctified man (this volume, p. 27, n. 48). 

53 God. 

54 The question of wasl and fasl (‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 349 f£). 

55 Dialogue, tr. of P. Aziz, in Anthropos V, 2, 244-454 (the Paris ms. is more complete). 

56 Aramaic was the official fiscal language of the Sassinids (houz-varech), at least in 
Mesopotamia (hence, its profound influence on the syllabic structure of Pahlavi; sce Essai). 

57 See the end of his Dawa al-arwah, with its pleonasms, reduplications of relative pro- 
nouns and possessive adjectives, its accumulations of words, governing themselves in suc- 
cession, its nuanced particles, and the flexibility of its verbal structure, parceling itself out 
through use of opposites, changes of subject and tense. 

58 This volume, pp. 5-6; Sul. 2; Yazd. 2. 

5? This volume, pp. 7-8. 60 Nashi's critiques. 
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dialogue form and the syllogistic form of debates. Hallaj was the first to 
use® the alternations: in qultu . . . , qala (orfa)...;manqala...,fa...;a 
method carried on by Ghazali and Ibn Rushd in their Tahdfut. 

There is almost a balance in his work between the Aramaic type of pe- 
riod, which is more consistent with the Arabic tradition, and the Hel- 
lenistic type. In the next half century, Farabi and Tawhidi would give 
preference to the greater clarity of the Hellenistic syntax of subordina- 
tion, which was to triumph with Ibn Sina, Ghazali, and Ibn Rushd. 
Nothing is more interesting, in this regard, than to compare, in their 
breaks, a period of Ibn Sinà and a period of Hallàj, both intended to lead 
to the same conclusion. Ex.: 


[Ibn Sina, ‘Ishq, Cairo ed. 


[Hallàj, London ms., f. 326a] 1335, ff. 87-88] 


“The veil? It is a curtain hung be- 
tween the seeker and the end of his 
search, between the novice and the 
object of his vow, between the reso- 
lute man and the goal of his resolu- 
tion. In principle, this veil exists only 
with respect to creatures, not to 
God.5? God is not veiled, it is the crea- 
tures, they, who are veiled.” And he 


added: “your veil? it is your infatua- 
tion!”"63 


The primordial Good, in Its es- 
sence, is visible and shines for all be- 
ings; for, if Its essence were veiled to 
all beings per se, and did not shine for 
them, it would not be known to 
them, and would communicate noth- 
ing to them. . . . No, Its essence is 
radiance per se, and it is only because 
of the incapacity of certain essences 
to receive Its radiance that It is veiled 
to them. In fact, this veil does not exist 


apart from these essences, which, they, 
are veiled, 


A reading of Bustán al-ma'rifa shows to a full extent the very rich re- 
sources of Hallàj's syntax of clauses: dialectical steps and syntax of sub- 
ordination (§ 1-2), syllogistic steps in dialogue form and syntax of inter- 


dependence (§ 3-13), steps by parables and syntax of imbedding (§ 15, 
19-21, 24). 


Finally, Hallaj uses a surprising jingle of alliterations, to conclude and 
to relax the concentration of his reader, at the end of close syllogisms. 
Margoliouth has seen in that a form of musical bias aimed at reaching 


$1 'Adida (cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Ru'üs al-qawárir [bib. no. 370-h], 45; and Suhrawardi, 'aqida 
... arbab al-tuga). Tabari also [uses them], as does Zamakhshari. 

$2 "One should say that he is not certain about it,” says Huart. This is because the ques- 
tion of the possibility of the beatific vision was much debated (cf. supra, 3, 323, n. 351). 
Also, that of the divine knowledge of individuals (a Greek idea). 

63 C£. ibid., p. 172 and Ghazàlt, Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 47. Comp. Ghazali with Hallaj 
in his commentary on it (Ihya’ [bib. no. 280-a] IV, 174-178). Also comp. Hallaj (Sul. on 
Qur'àn 46:25) with Ibn Rushd (Mandhij, 67-68) on the Throne. 
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“the emotion rather than the reason” of its audience.94 I do not think so. 
He has just appealed to reason; what he wants to do now is to relax con- 
centration so that inward meditation may begin. The period is parceled 
out in short sentences, opposed two by two, the sentence in pairs of 
terms with antithetical attributive adjectives; lastly, the compound terms 
exfoliate in independent syllables, like dehiscent fruit.55 Just as a lutanist, 
after completing a final melodic line, ceases using the plectrum and 
presses the strings with his finger to make them produce dull sounds one 
at a time before silence, our author separates the parts of the sentence, the 
body that is going to die, from the meanings of an idea, the soul that is 
going to take flight;$6 the tongue, lulled, dozes off, and the heart, re- 
leased, is plunged in meditation.$7 


3. The Main Intent of His Thought 


We have already discussed® this fundamental point at length. Whether 
he is dealing with the problem of the ascetical way, illuminative knowl- 
edge, or mystical union, his thought always calls for an effort of spiritual 
liberation—through a kind of deliberate ““warping”® of the customary 
modes of expression—through an invagination of reflection: to dis- 
sociate, first, the essence of a thing, the idea that we conceive of it, to ex- 
tract it from its shaft, from its gangue: from the verbal and grammatical 
'crust which has enabled us to locate it and to grasp it; then, to discern in 
this idea that by which it becomes assimilable and conceivable in us, to 
taste this secret savor, this central sap which vivifies its essence (like 
ours), a grace, which comes from God. 

The first step in the Hallajian method, contrary to the literalism of the 
Hashwiya, is to extract an immaterial and intelligible essence from the 
formal rites of worship.79 The second, contrary to the libertarian logistic 
of the mutakallimin, is to preserve the experimental nature of “the science 


64 Loc, cit., p. 183. Jahiz cavilled skeptically at this process (Hayawán [bib. no. 2125-e] 
IV, 64). 

65 Taw. V, 35; VI, 31; XI, 20-26. 

66 The image comes from Kulthüm ‘Attabi: “Words are bodies, and ideas souls. . . . If 
you invert the order of words in a sentence, their nature is transmuted, and their physiog- 
nomy (hilya) transformed" ('Askari, Siná'atayn, 120). Commentary by Ibn Rashiq, 'Umda 
[bib. no. 2114-a] I, 80 (Dayf, 147). 

67 This volume, p. 336. 

68 Ibid., pp. 7-10, 56-59, 74-76, 88. - 

69 I'wijaj, says Hujwiri: the sparking of the flint, the twisting of the poker, the curve of 
the wheel, the knot of the rope (cf. the paradromical ribbon of Listing); signs of spirit’s 
intrusion into matter. 

70 Riwdyat, passim; Mundjat, passim. 
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of hearts,” of fervent observance accepting the purifying workings of di- 
vine grace in ourselves.?! 

Hallaj, having reached this point by a direct approach, urges the soul 
to pass beyond,?? straight to God. One then witnesses, thanks to a con- 
certed warping of the sentence, a simplification and increasing elucida- 
tion of its apparent object—correlatives of a thinning down, of a progres- 
sive transparency of the personality of its temporary subject.”° And at the 
utmost limit, reached in two or three decisive occurrences?^—liberating 
intermittencies—the transcendent and unique Object, the only Real, 
God, asserts Himself abruptly to the reader as being directly conceivable, 
while simultaneously the human “I,” the normal subject of the sentence, 
slips away?5 before a divine “I.” 

In these passages, Hallaj gives us the very description and supernatural 
technique of shath, of “inspired speech.” 

The essential fact of this obviously ecstatic exposition, of the “‘con- 
summation,” dreamed of by all mystics, “ of the subject in its Object," is 
that it defines its reality as an intermittent identification."ó It occurs only 
through a sudden (and loving) transposition of roles between the subject 
and the Object, through an instantaneous and transcendent vivification 
of the subject, a “touch” superimposing itself in him like an oscillation, 
pulsation, sensation or awareness; without ever settling normally in the 
heart?’ of a given human subject on earth. 

In this sense, Hallaj’s oeuvre is a truly transcendental religious apologe- 
tic. It penetrates, at the very core of their beginnings, at the heart of the 
human person in action, the two pantheisms that have eroded mystical 
Islam: the pragmatic monism of the illuminati, Nusayris and Qarmat- 
hians, and the logical monism of the Hellenistic philosophers. “One 
wanders in the dried up wadis of a quest, the other drowns itself in 
oceans of reflection." One confuses the concerted unity of the universe 


with the pure act of the one God, the other identifies the transcendent 
‘Real with the reality of each thing.78 


71 Akhbar nos. 12, 14, 29, etc. 
72 Taw. II, 4; IHI, 8; V, 21. 


73 Cf. Jalal Raimi on the vessel of dye “huwa” (ap. Anqirawi, Sharh of his Mathnawi II, 
113). 


74 Taw. II, 6; III, 7, 11-12; V, 5-10, 21. 

75 First, the "my" is no longer related to this “I,” but to God (V, 5; and the last vigil 
prayer, in medio); then the “I” volatizes before the divine "I." 

76 Taw. TI, 5-6; IH, 8; Akhbar, nos. 5, 7, 10, 36, 62, 44; Taw. VIII, 7; IX, 2; X, 5; this 
volume, p. 45. 

7? Taw. XI, 15; contrary to human "qualities"; physical, intellectual or moral. 


78 Ouvaroff: Vulgus omnia vult Deos esse, philosophus Deum esse omnia (Nonnos, 1817, p. 
24). 
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Ghazali,”? succeeding him in the struggle against these two adver- 
saries, plus struggling, separately, against the arbitrary initiationism of 
the neo-Isma'‘ilis,8° and against the exclusive logic of the philoso- 
phers,?! would not equal the powerful simplicity of this frontal attack, 
for all the versatility and variety of his methods. 


4. 'The Borrowings and Imitations 


It has been pointed out for a long time that there are fragments, among 
the poems of Hallaj, that should be restored to other mystical poets, and 
that he must have recited to his listeners during his doctrinal expositions 
(to illustrate his thought with verses that they believed to be also by 
him). This is surely true of certain verses of Abu’l-‘Atahiya,®? Junayd,’ 
and Sumnün;?* in the case of Nüri, the attribution seems to me question- 
able.85 

There is more. He is supposed to have made use of certain profane 
poems, by adapting them to mystical love: poems by ‘Abd al-Samad 
Mu'adhdhal Basri® and Husayn Dahhak Khali‘. In the case of Mu'adh- 
dhal, the appropriation was, in fact, the work of Shibli. In the case of 
Khali‘, the two poems that Hallaj was supposed to have borrowed, 
Tajásartu . . . , and Nadimi . . . , were attributed also to Abū Nuwas.?7 
Who is their real author? Are they actually profane in origin? I have my 
doubts in the latter instance. Were they known before Hallaj’s time? This 
has not been proven. In the case of the Nadimi quatrain, in particular,?? it 
should be noted that Süli, the earliest authority to cite it (attributing it to 
an author other than Hallaj), was an unscrupulous enemy of Hallaj; and 
the two contradictory versions that he gives of the circumstances of its 
composition? scarcely argue in favor of his evidence for attributing it to 
someone else. 


79 Who like him attacked, in the beginning, the Hashwiya (ap. Ihyã’ [bib. no. 280-a] I-II, 
madhahib ahl al-salaf, faysal) and the Mutakallimün (ap. Ihy@ UI-IV, faysal, maqsad, jawáhir, 
iqtisád). 

80 Ap, mustazhiri, mawahim, mafsal, hujjat al-haqq, dutj, gists. 

81 Ap. magqasid, taháfut, laduniya, mishkat. D Me 

82 This edition, 1, 314; (Diwan, p. 135); add a niiniya on the bayn (Divan, p. 272). 


83 Wa badd lahu . . . ; qalti: jafayta! . . . ; tahaqqagtuka . . . (vat. tahayyaytuka, . . . This 
edition, 1, 161). 

84 Ibid., 3, 348. 

85 Probably for “‘Kadat sara’ir sini . . . ,” but not for the nid (against Qannàd: Harawi 


restores it expressly to Hallaj). 

86 Around 210 of the Hijra. (Agh., s.v.). Cf. the verse by Ibn Dawid used by Radhbari 
(Sarràj, Masári', 375). ; 

87 This edition, 1, 586, 610. 95 Ibid., pp. 586-589. 

89 Akhbar Ibn al-Mahdi; cf. tr. ap. Barbier de Meynard, Ibrahim fils de Mehdi [bib. no. 
1625-c], p. 80; and Abü'l-Faraj Isfahini, Aghani [bib. no. 2122-2] VI, 173-174. 
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Upon close examination, on the other hand, some very strange points 
of comparison appear between the diwan of Abū Nuwas and the diwan of 
Hallaj, revealing in undeniable echoes the influence exercised by the great 
classic poet, not on the thoughts, but on the arrangement of terms, in the 
poems of Hallaj. The image matlabuha ‘asir placed in the rhyme of a dis- 
tich;?? the hemistich fama yutarjim ‘anhu ghayr ima’i, followed by the re- 
jection ya wayh! in the talbrya;?! the beginning of the qasida Ugtulüni,?? 
copied? from a beginning by Abū Nuwis.** A whole poem of Abū 
Nuwas®5 was even interpolated at a later date into a ya’iya of Hallaj, 
*Kanat liqalbi . . . ,” and three hemistichs of the same work into his 
siniya, “Wa’llahi mà tala'at shamsun. . . ."'96 

Three (out of eight) rhymes of Hallaj's?? ni'à appear in an ancient 
qasida?? popular among the Ghulàt. 

There is definite kinship, in both the division and the image, between 


My spirit became mixed with Your spirit, just as 
Wine is mixed with pure water, 


a verse of Hallaj,°? and the following verse of Buhturi: 


Your soul exists vis-à-vis my soul in a state 
Which distinguishes one from the other like water from wine. 


The tragic antithesis of his verse “Algahu fi'l-yamm . . . ,”1°° borrowed 
from a popular proverb, is the object of an allusion by Mutanabbi:1 


I am one who is drowning, and I am no longer afraid of being wet. 


°° Comp. AN, 369 (Nabhini ed.). 

?! AN, 348, 

9? Comp. Makki, Qiit. II, 76; Sarraj, Masàri", 244. 

9* It was Shibli who adapted the verse by Abū Nuwas (Nabhini ed., 237; Qushuri, 173). 


Liya nashwadani walilnadamani wahida 
Shay'un khusistu bihi min baynahum wahdi. 


Ghazali (Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 20; Maqsad [bib. no. 280-c], 75; cf. Ibn ‘Arabi) takes a 
verse from the Sahih of Ibn ‘Abbis: 


Rayyu'l-zujaj waraqat al-khamr . . . 
Waka innamti qadhun wa là khamr. 
95 AN, 33. 
95 AN, 348. 
°° AN, 375, 376. Likewise the takhmis of a quatrain in niin by Hallaj includes a hemistich 
by Fad! Raqāshī (AN, 31). 
97 This volume, p. 281: qidam, Iram Kizam. 
98 Said to be by ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Mas'üdi, Munij [bib. no. 134-2] III, 263-267). 
°° This volume, p. 41. 
100 Diwan I, 36. 101 Taw., 147. 
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The third verse of his qasida in ba’: “li’l-“ilmi ahlii . . "19? was copied by 
the poet-king Qabüs of Jurjàn:19? 


Time is seen as two days, one clear, the other dark. 


Also, lines 8-9 of this qasida were imitated in the khamriya of Ibn al- 
Farid; a mimiya by the latter (line 10) and the Burda of Büsiri (line 9) re- 
peat the first line of his tercet “Ya la'imi, . . ."104 

As for Hallaj's prose works, we have noted above? the probable 
models for some unusual features of their style: the mystical tafsir attrib- 
uted to Ja'far, and various maxims of Thawri, Tustari, and Junayd. But 
their true and profound source is the Qur'àn, pondered and turned over 
in all of its meanings, broken down and reassembled in all of its parts. 

We find few Süfis who had imitated the form itself of Hallaj’s maxims, 
apart from some contemporaries: first, Abū Bakr Wasiti, then Abū Bakr 
Kattani, saying: “it is the perception of the veil that veils to you (hijab) 
your infatuation (ijab)';196 Abū ‘Amr Dimishqi and his "cast your 
glance outside what is existentiated";1?7 Muhammad ibn ‘Isa Hashimi, 
“reinstate the ghost . . .”;108 and Abū ‘Uthm4n Maghribi of Girgenti, 
saying: “Your peace is to keep your embers burning under the comings 
and goings of the divine power, both for and against you.’’10? 


5. The Opinions of Literary Critics 


The main enemies of Hallij, the Imàmites, before deciding to de- 
nounce him to the ‘Abbasid police, had tried to get rid of him through 
ridicule and scorn. Their spokesman, the litterateur Abü Bakr Süli, said 
contemptuously:!1? “I have seen Hallaj often and I have conversed with 
him; he was, in my opinion, an ignoramus who posed as a reasoning 
man, an obvious simpleton who prattled.” Moreover, at his summons in 
301/913, he had “committed errors of pronunciation, being versed in 
neither the Qur'àn nor the law nor tradition nor secular history nor 
poetry nor linguistics.!!! Assuming this testimony to be sincere, it re- 


102 ‘Ukbari, commentary from his Diwan II, 65. 

103 This edition, 3, 377, n. 38. 

104 Thid., 1, 539 ft. 

105 Ibid., 3, 7 ff, Add to them Muhisibi (Ri‘aya [bib. no. 2166-3], f. 36b: “qatra . . . la 
dhabat”; comp. this edition, 1, 288, line 29). , ' : 

106 Sarraj, Luma‘, 352; and this volume, p. 172. Cf. Abü'l-Hasan Dinawari. 

107 Taw. II, 7; Hujwiri, Kashf, 38. 

108 Bagli II, 14; cf. Hallaj on Qur'àn 56:23. 

109 Baqli I, 44; and this volume, p. 115. 

110 Ed, by Kratchkovsky [bib. no. 126-a], 139. 

111 Ibid.; cf. supra, 1, 472. 
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mains to consider the competence of its author, Süli, a renowned chess 
player and notorious pervert.112 Of the last two authors who had re- 
corded the name of Süli before it sank into oblivion, one, the historian 
Hilal Sabi, having to consult his “historical accounts of the vizirs,” found 
them “stuffed with useless padding, interlarded with wretched poems, in 
his view’’;113 and the other, the traditionist Nawawi,!1!^ was amused at 
an orthographic blunder by Süli in writing “sittā” for "shaya"" in a hadith 
text. 

Another enemy of Hallaj, a true scholar, the qàdi Tanükhi, judged him 
more calmly: “We have some books by him written to set forth his teach- 
ings, and he conforms in them, in terms of his choice of words, to the 
extravagance (hawas) characteristic of Süfis. . . . However, when he 
wanted to express himself clearly, in a comprehensible language, he 
wrote well and discoursed with elegant style. 15 We have seen above!16 
the opinion of the poet Ma'arri of his prosody. 

The historian Khatib, also hostile, notes: *Hallàj knew the art of 
articulation ('ibara), and his style has grace. "117 

Among mystics, Hujwiri arrived inadvertently at an admission of in- 
competence: !!? “he has left," he tells us first, "some works written in a 
literal style (zahir) and in an allegorical style (rumtiz);!1? in usūl and in 
furi", his style is polished (muhadhdhab).” Then, turning to his "inspired 
words," Hujwiri criticizes them as follows: their phraseology "'recalls the 
early visions of novices, with uneven force in terms of expression, con- 
veying at times an acceptable, at other times a suspect, meaning." To 
Hujwiri, “real mystics do not try to analyze!?? themselves nor care about 
describing their ecstatic states"; Hallaj should not have tried?! to explain 


1? Yaqüt, Udaba’ VII, 136; Tanükhi, Nishwar [bib. no. 162-a], f. 147b. [Süli is] the au- 
thor of a curious Adab al-kuttáb, a collection of biographies of poets. Pupil of Mubarrad 
Thàba A D Sijistani, master of Marzubani. 

73 Tuhfat al-umara’, Amedroz ed., p. 2. 

114 Tadrib, Margais tr. XXXVI. 

115 [Bib. no.] 162-3, 

116 This volume, pp. 335-336, 

117 [Bib. no.] 250-3. 

18 Kashf, tr. p. 151; Paris ms, Pers. Suppl. 1086, f. 87a-b, and 1214, f. 108a-b (for correc- 
tions made). 

11? The word was used again by Turtüshi. 

120 Hujwiri, being so imbued with a positivistic agnosticism, reduces any mystical auto- 
psychological effort, any exercise of reflection upon ourselves, to a surrender to pride 
(ta‘ajjub); the yv@Ou ceautdv of Yahya Ràzi {this edition, 3, 38, n. 93), in that case, would 
also fall under the heading of ta‘ajjub! ` 

121 Hujwiri describes this tendency of “muddling” the meaning of words (i'wijáj, a tech- 
nical definition of this term used in rhetoric, ap. ‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 210, n. 1) 
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his ecstatic states; by persisting in thinking about them, in analyzing 
himself, “he succeeded only in being obscure." Hujwiri is upholding the 
objection based on the principle??? that opposes in shath1?? a useless in- 
temperance of style, scarcely tolerable in beginners. 

And, under the guise of a confirmation of this theory, which is both 
antiexperimental and antiphilosophical, Hujwiri unwittingly provides 
proof of his ignorance of all psychology by attempting to tell us his feel- 
ing about one of Hallaj’s most characteristic sayings: "alsinat mustantiqat, 
tahta nutqihà mustahlikat," which must be translated, as Margoliouth 
does, 124 as follows: “Our tongues serve to articulate words, and it is by 
this articulated language that they die [; and our selfish ‘I’s’ (anfus) preoc- 
cupy us with acts, and it is by this very preoccupation that they die]. "175 
Hujwiri in Persian thus: “Tongues that express themselves lure hearts 
that are hushed into perdition,” and he exclaims “An absolutely perni- 
cious inference! Regarding (mystical) reality, it is vain to try to ‘infer’ the 
idea of it by deduction. For either!?7 we have the idea in us, and no act of 
expressing it will take it away from us; or we do not have the idea in us, 
and no act of expressing it will endow us with it" (sic). 

On the contrary, studying the opinions held on that subject by all of 
the teachers of mysticism, Bagli, the leading commentator on the works 
of Hallaj, isolates the shath in them as the characteristic element, the 
stylistic originality proper to mystical writers, given in this instance to its 
fullest power. 


126 


122 Supra, 1, 114-117, and 3, 226, lines 1-4. 

123 Ibid., 3, 181. 

124 Hujwiri, Kashf, Nicholson tr., p. 153; recension by Amedroz, Notes on Some Sufi 
Lives [bib. no. 1675-b], p. 562 and n. 2. . 2l 

125 Such is the complete text (Sulami, Tabagát; cf. Quatre Textes, p. 56) of which Hujwirt 
recalls only the beginning and in which he confuses nafs (egotistical “self”; this volume, p. 
19) with qalb (heart). The real meaning is: egotistical tongues and "selves" are naturally 
doomed to death by their very functioning. But is not so with our hearts (ibid., p. 298), 
whose fate Hujwiri is surely confusing with [the others'] destiny; for through the inevitable 
and gradual wearing down (istihlāk) of the mystic's carnal humanity, the Spirit (Rath) can 
raise up, in His image, from within his transfigured heart, an incorruptible and divinized 
spirit. 

126 This is Hujwiri’s mistake. 

127 This dilemma proves that Hujwiri docs not even understand how the process of intel- 
lection works in the formation of a concept: the expression of an idea is born, from its very 
conception (by our intellect), at the moment when our will assents to it in a determined act of 
acceptance (this volume, pp. 66-67). Hujwiri does not even resolve the problem of agree- 
ment that he can (and must) have there between the tongue and the heart, as between the 
means (which dies) and the end (which remains). Cf. ibid., pp. 27 ff. In the same vein, 
Hujwiri blames Muhisibi for thinking there can be a connection between two series, that of 
external actions and that of intentions of the heart (Kashf, tr., p. 108, line 5 ad calcem). 
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In these seemingly ambiguous sentences, the impassive and fixed form 
of verbal definitions is still wholly vibrant and shimmering from the vital 
shock transmitted by the very throbbing of the excited heart that dictated 
them to the tongue. Bagli sees in this “the language of Mystery," the 
essential utterance of the divine Essence, comprehensible to the solitary 
purified heart that has been silenced enough to hear it resounding 
throughout itself. 

On the subject of his poetry, Bagli notes briefly its beauty and lofti- 
ness. Jildaki states that “Hallāj left some poems that stir hearts. .., he is 
eloquent in his verse and in his style." 

Yafi'l, 128 a well-balanced mind, an expert on historico-literary prob- 
lems as well as on philosophico-theological problems, observes: “He left 
some works written in a lofty style and some poems of startling beauty, 
which embarrassed many of those who wanted to catch him making a 
mistake." 

Generally speaking, orientalists, apart from Tholuck, Nicholson and 
Amedroz, have not studied carefully enough the elements of Hallaj’s 
style for their literary judgments to be taken into account. 129 It will 
suffice to recall here how Slane, 130 for example, mutilated in translation 


the second line of a distich quoted by Ibn Khaldün, “La kuntu, in kuntu 
adri...”: 


I had not been, did I know how I was; and there was no I had not been, 
Did I know how I was not, 


adding: the meaning of this “strange” verse is "beyond my understand- 
ing." I do not claim that this verse, which is more characteristic of Sum- 
nün than of Hallàj,!3! is of the highest taste; but it does, in fact, reiterate, 
albeit in a very precious way, a play on words!3? current among Süfis of 
the time, like Nüri!?3 and Ibn 'Atà',13^ expressing how absence kills 
them with desire to refind the Friend: 


128 This edition, 2, 50. 

129 E. G. Browne (LHP (bib. no. 1673-3] I, 429, n. 1): “rhapsodies”; Margoliouth, 
Mohammedanism [bib. no. 1710-b], p. 183: "infantile jingles.” 

130 Tr. of Wafayát, 1, 426, n. 4. 131 Sce this volume, p. 343. 

132 On kuntu, “I was present": cf. Muhasibi (ap. Hujwiri, Kashf, 109); Sahlaji, Nar [bib. 
no. 2199-4], f. 139. 

133 I, “Be toward me as You were for me when I was not yet being, —O You Who make 
me spend my life in turmoil and affliction!” 

II. "I would no longer be (in this world) if I knew the road that leads to You, —You have 
stripped me of everything, and now I cry to You!" (Kharküshi, Tahdhib [bib. no. 180-a], 
203a, 265b). 


134 "T would no longer be (alive) if I had been aware of the suffering that my resignation (to 
Your will) would reduce me to and that Job suffered!" (Sarraj, Masári*, 13) 
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You have made me ask “how did I feel 

After leaving You, and what did I suffer of pain and grief?” 

[Ah! be assured! ] “I would no longer be (alive),” if I were in a state of remembering 
the time when I was (so happy, close to You)! 

[What more? My lips could not] even utter this “I would no longer be (alive),” 


If I were in a state of foreseeing a future in which I would no longer ever be (with 
You)! 


b. The Influence on Islamic Literature 
1. Traces of Doctrinal Influence 


We have seen above the distribution of textual quotations from Hallaj 
in the works of the earliest authors. These authors, who for the most part 
savored them individually, refer to them casually without thinking of 
using them in the elaboration of their own theological teaching. Even 
among the direct commentators, like Wasiti and Faris, there is a distant 
admiration rather than a fruitful assimilation. 135 It is only later that we 
see reactions taking form, in the systematization of one or another doc- 
trinal thought, caused by a careful reading of the works of this excom- 
municate. 

We find Kalabadhi and Qushayri incorporating in their dogmatic ef- 
forts certain important texts of Hallaj but without grasping their scope. 
Makki!36 does not breathe a word of Hallaj.!?7 Harawi, who certainly 
studied the short treatises of Hallaj, reiterates his initial position exactly, 
namely, half-way between that of the Hashwiya?9 and the Mutakalli- 
miün,13? but with inadequate technical preparation. 

Since the mystical works of Tawhidi have not yet been rediscovered, it 
can be said that the first great thinker whose doctrinal development had 
been influenced seriously at a certain time by the treatises of Hallàj was 
Ghazali. He was personally very careful not to refer explicitly to this in- 
fluence, and we have seen above the odd changes of opinion ex cathedra in 
which he did not dare admit his admiration for Hallaj.*4° It was not only 
the latter's life that he admired; we believe there was a period in which he 


The theme used again by Ibn ‘Arabi (Futāhāt) and the contemporary humorist Dindi 
Misri (Rihla akhira, Baghdad, 1329, II, 21). 

135 Xenophon, for Socrates, rather than Plato and Aristotle. » 

136 Admired for his deep fervor (though a Salimiyan) by the Hanbalite Ibn al-Farra 
(Mu‘tamad) as Hallaj was to be by another Hanbalite, Ibn ‘Aqil. 

137 Certain passages of the Qt al-quliib seem to reflect the Tawasin (IL, 77, lines 7 ff.; II, 
79, line 3; II, 82, line 8, mid.). 

138 C£, Manázil al-sa’irin, with its very Hallajian terminology, with his three levels for 
each stage (cf. Taw. X). 

133 Cf. his Dhamm al-kalam, his Fariiq. 

140 This edition, 1, 136-137. 
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also read his works.!^! Mazari and Turtüshi can help us place the period 
of this study in the psychological biography of Ghazali. It should be 
placed in the third stage, well after the influence of the philosophy of Ibn 
Sina and the Qarmathianism of the Ikhwan al-safa’ on his dialectics as a 
Shafi‘ite jurisconsult; a little after the influence of “the science of hearts" 
according to Muhisibi and Makki on his moral conversion; during the 
period when he attempted at the very end of his life, repeating the way of 
Abū Hayyan Tawhidi, to reconcile religion and philosophy on the com- 
mon ground of mysticism: “mingling the opinions of philosophers with 
the allegories (rumiz) of Hallaj.” This sentence by Turtüshi,!4? im- 
pugned very wrongly by Subki, applies exactly to a work of Ghazili 
which came after the Ihya’: the Mishkat al-anwar, 1*3 “Lampas luminum," as 
it was translated into mediaeval Latin. 144 

We find in it not only a remembrance, in two places, of the hadith al- 
farash al-mutaháfit,1^5 but a literal quote from the Bustān al-ma'rifa!^9 on 
the monotheistic formula reserved for "initiates," khawáss. 147 

The second Muslim thinker whose teaching shows the influence of a 
reading of Tawasin is Suhrawardi of Aleppo. His neo-Platonic hermeti- 
cism is imbued with certain mystical tones as regards divine transcend- 
ence or the immateriality of the soul, explicitly drawn from the works of 
Hallàj, whom he calls “my brother.” 148 

We have shown?^? that the Hallàjian formulas are often found dis- 
torted, not only as to meaning, but also in the redaction itself—as in 
the case of Ibn 'Arabi, who quotes them readily in support of his 
philosophico-mystical thesis, as a basis for his ontological monism. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to recall the two eulogies!5? in which Ibn 
‘Arabi extolled Hallàj as a devout defender of divine transcendence. I had 


a His brother Ahmad, his confidant, used a passage from Ta’ Sin al-Azal as a text for 
one of his sermons when he was preaching in Baghdad (ibid., 3, 311). 

14? Subki IV, 123, 128. 

143 Cf. also his Jawahir al-Qur'án (florilegia). 

144 Raimon Marti, Pugio fidei, lib. I, ap. II $4. 

145 Mishkat [bib. no. 280-e], 30-40, 56 lines 1 ff. 

146 $ 23, in fine: Mishkàt, 23, line 5 (cf. 22, last line). 

147 An allusion to § 25, line 2. That relates (cf. p. 55, line 7) to the famous question of 
Ghazáli's esotericism — did he hold a secret doctrine? Those books in which people hoped to 
find it were fabricated after his death by Musaffar Sibti ([bib. no.] 360-a, n. 1). Ghazali, like 
Tustari and the Salimiya, merely stopped publicly acknowledging his adherence to mystical 
ideas that were criticized (cf. this edition, 2, 35, n. 7). — C£ Ahmad Ghazali and ‘AQ 
Hamadhini, Tamhidat. 

148 Dawwani, Bustan al-qulüb [bib. no. 1156-a]. 

149 This edition, 3, 237. 

150 Ibid., 2, 396, 397-398. 
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thought I saw “duplicity” in that on his part. No, such a shift betrays 
in him instead that incapacity (natural in the human intellect) to 
understand— without consideration of some divine mediation, of an un- 
heard of humility!51!—how mystical union can consume us hic et nunc in 
the pure transcendence of God. 

Much closer to their original inspiration, ‘Izz Maqdisi built the edifice 
of his Taflis Iblis with stones taken from Ta’ Sin al-Azal .15? 

Finally, ‘Abd al-Karim Jili made assiduous use of Madh al-Nabi153 and 
especially Ta’ Sin al-Azal in his detailed elaboration of an unceasing 
parallel15^ between ‘““Muhammadian Reality” and “Satanic Reality,” 155 
those two spiritual condensations of the divine decree, equally primeval 
and, according to him, equally holy and loved by God. 

In addition to these five masters, 15° let us call attention to the special 
role assigned to the quotations from Hallaj in the mathnawi of Jalal Rimi; 
they are presented there as themes of divine meditation, given the same 
honor as Qur'ànic verses. 

The classical depiction of the qab qawsayn, the “distance of two bows,” 
in the circular form, comes from Tawasin.157 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Shaykh Ahmad Ahsà', the 
founder of the ‘‘Shaykhite” Imàmites, the first master of the Bab, re- 
peated the thesis of Hallàj and maintained that the saint must go beyond 
the "distance of two bows," the farthest point at which the Prophet had 
stopped. 158 


2. The Alchemical Interpretation 


The deliberately "experimental" technical precision of the poems in 
which Hallàj notes the stages of mystical union gave rise to an unusual 


151 Ibid., 3, 44, 122; unique feature, "mystery," transcending the event of the Incarnation 
in Christian mysticism: positis ponendis, the Crucifixion (and the Resurrection) are derived 
from it. 

152 Taw. VI, $$9 (= Taflis, 21, lines 11-12), 11 beginning (= 21, line 12), 11 end (= 22, 
lines 5, 8-10), 12 (= 25, lines 2-6), 14 (= 25, lines 7-11), 15 (= 25, lines 12-13; 23, lines 
10-13), 16 (= 23, lines 9-10), 17 (= 22, line 11; next passage omitted from the printed edi- 
tion, reproducing lines 4-7 of Taw. VI, $ 17, to be inserted in Taflis, printed ed., 25 be- 
tween lines 13 and 14; then 21, line 10), 18-19 (= 22, line 12 to 23, line 5), 27, line 2 (comp. 
Taflis, 27, line 13), 27 end (= 25, line 14), 28 beginning (= 26, lines 1-5), 28 end (= 21, line 
10), 34 ( 25, lines 13-16). 

153 He imitates § 11 ap. Qab qawsayn, ch. I. . qu 

154 Ap. Sirr mutamakkin, chs. I-II. 135 Haqiqa ‘azaziliya iblisiya. 

156 I suspect that Ibn Kamālpāshā read certain texts of Hallaj. 

157 This volume, pp. 297-298. : 

158 Ap. ‘Abd al-Samad Mazandaràni, Tiryaq fáriq, Quest. xxi, tr. by Nicolas, RMM XII, 
451. 
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theory by the alchemist Jildaki (d. 743/1342).15? Taking as his basis Hal- 
laj's qasida Uqtulint .. . 


Murder me, O my faithful friends, 
For my death will be my Life!!69 


in which he thought he found a description of the Great Work, he 
claimed that the other poems of Hallàj were only veiled allegories leading 
the adept to the discovery of the Philosopher's Stone. 

Choosing the tercet Ya nasim al-rih:161 


(1) O gust of wind, go and tell the Fawn:t62 
Watering only gives me thirst. 


(2) (Let Him come), this Friend of mine, whose love is in my heart; 
And when He wishes, let Him press my cheek when walking! 


(3) His Spirit is my spirit, and my spirit His Spirit; 
Let Him desire, and I desire, —let me desire, He desires! 


Jildaki develops his commentary on it as follows: (1) this is the earthly 
residuum (ardiya), which thrives on the waters (whose technical name is 
“gust of wind”); for it is purified in proportion as it “drinks” their mois- 
ture (the second step of the Great Work); it exhales its soul (nafs) in a red 
colored vapor with a halo of black steam called “fawn” [of the gazelle]. 
(2) It is again the earthly residuum that is speaking here to its Friend, its 
soul, the “Fawn” whom it would like to see “walk on its cheek," an allu- 
sion to the part played by the waters, which, in the third function (tar- 
kib), literally pour “onto the cheek" of the residuum. (3) In the third 
verse, the residuum speaks of its spirit (rh), of its essence, which is iden- 
tical to that of its soul, of that gas which has already been given off by it. 
Having one and the same spirit, the residuum and the gas have the same 
desire to be united; a desire that can be fulfilled only through purifica- 
tion, an allusion to the washing of the residuum in the mother-waters. 163 

15? Ghayat al-surür. Note the reputation Hallaj had as an alchemist during his lifetime 
(this edition, 1, 119). 


14? Bistami of the Hurdfi (Fawa’ih [bib. no. 634-3] XII) reads it more as the "first death” 
of the mystic; the renunciation of the spirit itself, of the propriety of its actions. This fa- 
mous qasida was studied by Suhrawardi of Aleppo (this edition, 2, 397), Kishi, ‘Izz Maqdisi, 
and Jalal Rimi. 

161 Quoted by Tawhidi (Sadaga [bib. no. 178-c], 24), Raghib (Muhadarát [bib. no. 276- 
a], 271); Jalal Rümi inserted it in his Mathnawi after the qasida Ugtuliini (Lib. III, $ 177, 
verses 10-12). 

162 This is also his alchemical name in the West (Jean de la Fontaine, La Fontaine des 
Amoureux de Science, verse 100, ap. Paris ed. 1735 of the Roman de la Rose III, 262). 

163 He draws the following description of the three stages of the Great Work (san'a) from 
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Without attempting here to study how the Egyptian hermetic writings 
attributed to the Pseudo-Democritus and to Zosimus influenced Arabic 
alchemy, 1 let us recall at least the early and close bond linking the sym- 
bolism of the ascetical soul's purification with that of alchemical research 
among the earliest Süfis,!55 such as Jabir ibn Hayyan, 166 Sa'ih ‘Alawi, 167 
and Dhü'l-Nün Misri.168 Whatever may have been the crucial chemical 
experiment? that was the origin of the mediaeval symbol of the "Great 
Work," literarily the affinity prevailed a priori between these two legend- 
ary dramas of human experimentation, that of science and that of mysti- 
cism; between the alchemist in search of an elixir, the fountain of youth, 
the agent of universal transmutation, and the ascetic in search of a Spirit, 
the agent of sanctification. !7° Jildaki had this in mind when he compared 
the purification of the “red sulphur" by the Great Work to “the tran- 
substantiation of the soul by asceticism” (tajawhur al-nafs bi'l-riyáda), a 
hermetic doctrine?! that he attributed incorrectly to Hallaj. 

Asceticism, abnegation, and sacrifice indeed represent for mystics!7? 
that divine alchemy, that true Great Work, which purifies love. 


3. The “Magic” Interpretation 


At an early period, even during his lifetime, a number of Süfis favor- 
able to Hallaj73 had spread the legend that ‘Jinn’? were serving him: a 


this and other such pieces: (D) The solid (mercury), initially pure white, becomes dirty 
white; its heart (galb) breaks free from it with its soul (nafs), as the color (sabgh) of vermilion 
and the vapor from the distillation, respectively. The heart and soul are the “two birds," 
the dry and the moist. (II) Drenched with water, the body (jasad) of the solid reduces itself 
to an “earthy residue" (ardiya); it emits a final vapor like a lightning flash, and it whitens 
and is purified in the waters. (III) Put in the athanor with its soul (nafs), the residue becomes 
vermilion; this is the “red sulphur," the Philosopher's Stone. 

164 Berthelot, Alchimistes grecs I, xvi, 83, 201: Texts from the third century. 

165 In the sense of “‘possessors and experimenters of the secret and mysterious process of 
transmutation,” which is very old (cf. Essai), Note that alchemists were allied with 
Rühàniya against physicians on the controversial question of nafs and nih (this volume, 
pp. 16-17). 

166 Cf. his Tadmir al-maydan (ibid., p. 207). 

167 Fihrist, 359. 

168 Cf. Essai. 

169 This is a sublimation, like that of mercury oxychloride. 

170 Cf. Shadhili (in Gtimtishkant [bib. no. 922-a], 167). 

171 Used again by Subrawardi of Aleppo. In it man not only possesses the intellectual 
autonomy envisaged by the Mu'tazilites, but also acquires an "'autocreative" power and is 
divinized by his own forces (cf. Patanjali [Yoga] and Wrónski). Cf. the opposite, this vol- 
ume, p. 111. 

172 Huysmans, Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam (Paris, 1901), pp. 296-297. Cf. Ghazili, 
Jawahir, 41-42. 

173 This edition, 1, 180, The inn are fallen angels, kept in a suspended state, not yet cast 
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reassuring explanation from the orthodox point of view, because the ma- 
terialism of the mutakallimün allowed, if absolutely necessary, an outward 
understanding between man and the Angels, but refused to consider the 
logical possibility of a simultaneous interpenetration of two spirits in one 
single body;!7^ hence, it could be a question of demonic "possession, "175 
or especially of sanctification, ab intra. 

How to go about negotiating a pact with the jinn? A certain white 
magic, Jewish in origin, and the source in the West of the **Clavicles of 
Solomon," 176 is generally accepted and practiced in Islam, because of 
Qur'an 38:36 and in spite of the reprobation of the truly pious religious 
scholars. Evocation of these jinn is achieved by means of pantacles, 
talismans inscribed with conventional letters, after certain preparatory 
rituals, sacrifices, and incantations have been carried out. This is the 
khanqatirrya, a term that Margais traced to the Hebrewized Greek yapa- 
KTIplov. 

This white magic seems to have been first the appanage of the Qar- 
mathians, from Maymin to the Ikhwan al-safa’. Then, in the thirteenth 
century, it crept into Sunnism; it was then that the alchemist Büni pub- 
lished177 eleven formulas of the khangatiriya as a codification derived 
from Hallaj of the processes actually tested experimentally by “Asaf ibn 
Barakhiyà, Solomon son of David, Khwarizmi, Sayyid Buhlül, and Hal- 
lj." The vagueness of this fantastic list suffices to show how apocryphal 
such an attribution is. 

How did this attribution178 come about? The paradoxical situation of a 
saint being excommunicated was ascribed to it.179 Then his works con- 
tain some alphabetical formulas and circular forms that people could no 
longer explain;!9? they stupidly began to venerate without understanding 
them, as with the talismans and abraxas, somewhat like the student faced 


into Hell; God makes them sometimes subject to certain men. They can bear witness, as the 
Qur'an shows (56:28), to the fact that monotheism is the truth. Many Muslim theologians 
regarded this to be the proof of a sincere conversion, even though to Muhammad it was 
only a kind of forced confession resulting from exorcism. 

174 Ibid., 3, 42 and 67 (ahwal). 

175 Shibli, Akam al-murjan, 161, line 10. 

176 See in the Arsenal Library (Paris mss. 2348-2350): these are derivatives of the same 
Jewish source as the eleven formulas of Büni, we believe. In which case the name of the 
sacrificed animal, left blank in the printed Arabic text, should be either “a crow” (ms. 2348, 
lib. II, $ 15, mentioned with the swallow, cf. Büni, 361, line 24) or “ʻa bat" (ms. 2349, lib. 
Il, $ 14 = ms. 2350, line 11, § 18). 

177 Shams al-ma‘arif, loc. cit.; noted by Marcais. 

178 Tt may be early, since Ibn Hazm alludes to it, apropos of the sacrifice of a "spotted 
goat kid” (cf. here, 1, 180-181). Munawi, a credulous mind, accepted it. 

179 C£ Tawfi, ibid., 2, 44-45. 180 Taw. X. 
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with an exam who, in order to pass it, reads summaries of the subject 
that he never took the trouble to study. A similar fate befell some of Ibn 
"Arabi's formulas and those curious prescriptions of Egyptian phar- 
macopoeia recorded in *'Davidic" characters, “with spectacles," like 
those in which Casanova, in recent times, was able to decipher the names 
of narcotics. Moreover, let's face it, prior to printing, any collection of 
formulas whatsoever, algebraic or alchemical, was condemned to be- 
come undecipherable and mysterious simply because of the abundance of 
copyist errors; a fortiori the schemas in which Hallaj synthesized his on- 
tological debates. 

Finally, in a more generalized way, we note in that regard the sad phe- 
nomenon of the defacement of texts through use, mechanical wear and 
tear, which is a standard result of the slavery of minds to the written 
word. If, in olden times, certain gnostics found only magical gibberish in 
this or that metaphysical or mystical text, there are philosophers today 
who find in these same sentences only grammatical curiosities. It is al- 
ways the same disheartening abdication of soul, satisfied with the graphic 
sign of an idea without the idea itself, and thus confounded out of sheer 
wantonness from ever acceding to a main intent—such as the author un- 
doubtedly had when he formed the idea materially in a sentence, solely, I 
believe, to enable us to participate in his plan. 


4. The Satanist Interpretation 


We are not concerned here with Hallaj’s alleged covenant with Satan, 
invented by certain enemies like Ibn al-Dà'i and Dhahabi**" in their ques- 
tionable reconstructions of his behavior, but rather with a very special 
interpretation of his works, notably the Ta’ Sin al-Azal. This work treats 
Hallàj and Satan as two saints, unrecognized providentially, whom it is 
wise to venerate. We have linked to this strange quietist thesis the alleged 
“cult of Satan" attributed to the Yazidis. 18? 

This interpretation was probably an attempt to settle a case of con- 
science presented to some of his disciples by his condemnation and 
execution. They were caught between two fires: on one side, they had to 
admit that Hallaj, having been legally and validly condemned by the 
ijma‘ to an ignominious death in this world, would be subject to unpar- 
donable damnation in the next. On the other, they regarded this end as 


181 This edition, 2, 50; 3, 236. 

182 See Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, LXII, April 1911, 201 ff. Compare the theory of 
Judas Iscariot’s canonization, recommended by the Kainites, the Byzantine Emperor 
Michael II (d. 928), and by certain contemporary quietists in Russia and Poland. 
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the triumph of his ascetical life, as the supreme verification of the mysti- 
cism that he had preached to them. They revered him for having chosen 
poverty—-that is to say, "the darkening of the face and the humiliation of 
dishonor, in this world and the next''183—out of sheer love, to glorify 
God in an eternal martyrdom. 184 

In an almost contemporary text, in what I readily see is a dream in 
which his disciple Wasiti thought he heard Hallaj speaking to him, since 
it is found inserted in one of the recensions of Ta’ Sin al-Azal,185 this 
martyrdom of Hallàj is compared to the damnations of Satan and 
Pharaoh mentioned in the Qur'an. All three are regarded here as models 


of the "perfect generosity" of heroes, futuwwa, literally “the honor of the 
valiant."'186 


Abū ‘Umara Hallaj said: “I consulted Satan and Pharaoh on ‘the honor of the 
valiant.’ Satan told me: ‘If I had bowed down (before Adam), I would have lost 
the very name of honor!’ Pharaoh told me: ‘If I had believed in His messenger (= 
in a creature interposed between God and me), I would have fallen from the 
highest rank of honor!’ And I said: ‘If I had disavowed my preaching and my as- 
sertion, I would be banished from the hall of honor!’ ” 


When Satan said “I am worth more than he (= Adam),” it was because, in fact, 
he saw no other lover (jealous of the divine Unity) than himself. When Pharaoh 
said “I did not teach you of any other divinity than me,” it was because he knew 
no one among his people who was able to distinguish the true from the false. And 
I, when I said “If you do not know Him, recognize Him in His signs; 187 Tam His 
sign! Lam the Truth!” it was because I never ceased and shall never cease realizing 
the Truth. 155—Now, my friend and my master, they are Satan and Pharaoh; 
Satan was hurled down into Hell, with wings spread, without having recanted; 
Pharaoh was swallowed up by the Red Sea without having recanted and without 


183 Qush. IV, 11, becomes a hadith, according to Najm Kubra (Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah [bib. 
no. 1228-3] II, 132). A saying of Nawribàti, a disciple of ‘Abd Allàh-b-Mubarak (Bagli, 
Shátiyát; Sarraj, Luma‘). 

184 Not according to the Christian view of the damned, who must continue to believe, 
but are deprived of loving; but according to the Muslim view of the damned, who are de- 
prived of believing, but can continue to love. The idea is found in Christianity: Marie des 
Vallées (1590, d. 1656), the "saint of Coutances," “made a vow to suffer the agonies of 
Hell for all eternity, because of sin..." (O.L. being her security; B. Jean Eudes, Manuscript 
[taken from the monk of Barbery] III, ch. 10, section 33; cited by J. L. Adam [bib. no. 
2010-2], p. 73); an outline of the heroic vow aiming for an impossible object. 

155 In any case, it seems that this may be a riposte to the dreams cited here, 1, 632-636. 
Instead of pleading extenuating circumstances as they did, this account affirms Hallaj’s 
fidelity; he has no reason to have a guilty conscience. 

186 The honneur of the chevalier, Christian and French, from the “Covenant Viviens’’ and 
from "'Aliscans" to Vigny and Psichari, corresponds exactly to the futiwa, Islamic and 
Arabic, from the libas al-futtiwa of Caliph Nasir to the Ottoman "futiwat name." 

187 Cited by ‘Afif Tilimsani. 

188 Summarized by Shah Mini (d. 884). 
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ever having accepted any mediator;189 and I, I have been killed, crucified, my 
hands and feet amputated, and I did not recant! 


The interpolation of this strange piece in the Ta’ Sin al-Azal!?? pro- 
vided one immediate practical benefit: it was a protection against the 
perquisitions of the police; in fact, it implicitly authorized these Muslim 
mystics to preserve and to read the statements of this excommunicate, 
since it claimed that he had been inspired in his ecstatic words by the di- 
vine justice that struck him down, in the same category as those state- 
ments of Satan and Pharaoh recorded in the Qur'àn for the express edifi- 
cation of the faithful. 

It was, in addition, the quietist foundation of the thought of his disci- 
ple, Wasiti. In the Qur'àn, it is God Himself Who sends word of “I,” 
Ana, to Satan and Pharaoh. 1?! In their “1,” as in the "T" of Hallaj, it was 
fitting to venerate the divine mystery of the supreme personality; it was 
because these (two) beings were clothed with asceticism in His presence, 
says Wasiti, that God made His redoubtable "1192 “ferment” in them. 
Tustari had already insinuated this secret of omnipotence: “Our I has a 
secret that God has revealed only through the voice of Pharaoh when he 
declares ‘I am your supreme Lord.’ ”!93 This theory, which confuses the 
logical identity of huwa huwa, of the subject who is aware of his personal- 
ity, with the mystical union, 1?4 coincides with the teaching of the Qar- 
mathians, who were justifying at that time, and in almost the same 
terms, the apotheosis of Pharaoh, deifying himself rightfully on demon- 
strable grounds [“I am your supreme Lord"'], "since he was the Lord of 
the age at that time." 195 Wasiti says more timidly:1% "Pharaoh claimed 
divine power outwardly in order to reveal it (to men), whereas the 


189 Cf. infra. 

190 Taw, VI, 20-25. 

191 Qur’an 7:11; 72:24; see Wasiti, ap. Bagli I, 244-245. 

192 Ap. Bagli I, 245 (in medio). Cf. Ibn Salim (ap. Sarràj, Luma‘, 390). 

193 Sarraj, Luma‘, 354. That would support the interpretation, given by Ibn ‘Arabi, of his 
other maxim (cited here, 1, 70 and n. 21). Comp. Kharraz, ap. Ibn ‘Arabi, Fustis, 90. Tus- 
tari seems to have been inspired by a saying of Bistami (Bagli, Shath., f. 54). Let us note 
that this question of the “I,” in the early days of Süfism, overlapped with a problem in 
psychology. Starting with the notion of there being a plurality of “coverings” of the heart, 
the mystics, with the aid of Mu‘tazilism, arrived at the notion of the unity of the personal 
soul. They believed, furthermore, that this unicity is fully realized only in the saint, “who is 
unified in terms of essence” (wahdani al-dhat). They deduced from this a possibility of deifi- 
cation, as we see here. 

194 This volume, pp. 75-77. 

195 Circular cited ap. Farq, 281. 

196 Qush. I, 54-55; criticized by Ibn al-Dà'i [bib. no. 1081-a], 406; cf. Ma'arri, Ghufran 
[bib. no. 212-a], 152. 
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Mu'tazilites claimed it for themselves in their heart of hearts in order to 
conceal it" — Pharaoh was right: man must declare himself believing 
haqqan, objectively;!?7 a subjective faith is only a vain faith. 198 

This quietist tendency had already inspired Kharraz!9? and Tustari209 
to envision for Satan the possibility of a final rehabilitation. It haunts Ibn 
"Arabi,??! and ‘Abd al-Karim Jili teaches matter-of-factly?9? that Satan, 
damned through sheer love, will recover at the end of the world his early 
primacy as the Prince of the Angels. 203 

Likewise Pharaoh. Ibn ‘Arabi, Dawwani, and Sadr Shirazi, among 
others, deeply convinced of his sanctity,?° tried their utmost to prove 
that he had professed himself a good Muslim before being drowned.?° 
Likewise, finally, Hallàj, on whose behalf they taught, not only his dec- 
larations of orthodoxy in extremis, but also his future rehabilitation on the 
last day.295 | 

Did this Satanist interpretation use a passage from Hallàj's treatises as a 
pretext? We have shown how such texts on “the true words of Pharaoh” 
and on "Satan, my teacher" should be regarded.297 As for Ta’ Sin al- 
Azal, Baqli and ‘Izz Maqdisi have amply shown that this treatise pokes 
mild fun?? at the quietist pretentions of Satan, that “false malamati,” 
who casts himself off from loving the all pure God; and that it ends with 
the damnation of Satan, without any possible attenuation—because, by 
persisting, out of pride, in loving the all pure divinity, despite God, he 
excluded himself from any mystical union with Him. 


197 This volume, p. 89, n. 241. 


198 And also, according to Wasiti, ic must only be objective, leaving in the heart only 
uncreated wisdom, ma'rífa: antinomian tendency (c£. supra, 3, 230, n. 88). 
i5. Taw., 171; c£. Ibn Ma'in (Makki, Qät I, 168); and Husri’s prayer to Satan; cf. Vigny, 
og. 

200 Ap. Futrhát II, 737 and Ibn al-Dabbágh, Ibriz II, 43; and his *'yà dūst” (Makki, Quit. II, 
82); this is not entirely an "equivocation," as Dozy supposes in translating a similar saying 
of Ibn al-Hassir (Recherches II, 269); being a latitudinarian, he is no longer aware of his men- 
tal limitation. 

201 Sayyid Murtada, Ithaf [bib. no. 862-3] I, 256; Ibn Taymiya, Furqān (ap. Majm. ras. 
[bib. no. 512-j], 146); Ibn ‘Arabi envisions the holy Ma'rüf in Hell (Fut. IV, 426). 

202 [?] II, 40. 

203 He considers the defiant joy of criminals and the damned legitimate (II, 34), for he 
compares it to the joy of the intelligent man who, "even in adversity, mistakes with his 
intelligence the stupid felicity of imbeciles." Which is beside the point. 

204 Fut. 1, 307; IV, 615. Khünsàri [bib. no. 923-a], II, 234. 

205 Exegesis of Qur’an 10:90 by Baqillani and Khalidi (Sha'ràwi, Kibrit [bib. no. 741-b], 
12). 
hos This edition, 2, 397. 

207 [bid., 3, 110, 305. 
208 Like Kharraz and Junayd; cf. Essai, pp. 302, 308. 
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This is why, when questioned about the parallelism sketched out by 
Wasiti between the three "T's," the most level-headed mystics, Kilàni, 
‘Attar, Jalal Rimi, Semnàni, and Qàri',20? whatever their quietist failings 
may have been in other respects, not only separated but opposed the “I,” 
the loving and humble consent, of Hallaj, as well as the “‘I’s,” the stub- 
born and proud denials, of Satan and Pharaoh. 

Furthermore, ‘Attar, Bagli, and Najm Razi compare the “T” of Hallaj 
with the “I” of the Burning Bush, which refers expressly to a passage 
from the Tawasin.210 


5. The Iconography 


We have assembled here eight miniatures,?!! which can serve to out- 
line the history of the representational interpretation?!? of the death of 
Hallaj in the artistic tradition of Islam. 

We know, in other respects,?!? what to think of the supposed Qur'anic 
prohibition of the representation of forms. It is a question in fact, of mere 
hadiths; and what they forbid the artist to do above all is to attempt to 
rival God by creating an appearance of life, a semblance of movement, 
with the unreal works of his hands, in silhouettes or figurines—which 
therefore limits, without proscribing, the art of the miniature. 

The method of Hallaj’s execution suffers a blow from another hadith 
that expressly calls for the destruction of any representation of the cross, 
salib.?!^ How did the miniaturists handle the problem? 

The earliest miniature, dating from the thirteenth century, taken from 
the Athar of Birüni, depicts only the preparations for the Islamic crucifix- 
ion, the amputation of the four extremities. 21^ 

Another, questionable, one from the seventeenth century chooses to 
deal with the theme of a vision translated in the present study,?15 and 
shows a torch which is lit, aflame beside the decapitated trunk. 

From the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, artists, so as to be able 


209 This edition, 2, 40, 358, 359. 

210 Taw. III, 7. Cf. Ibn Taymiya, ap. Alüsi, Jala, 60. 

211 We have found none of them in Berlin, Rome, or Constantinople; and apparently 
they are no longer to be found in Petrograd. 

212 Which places this study immediately after Chapter X. 

213 Ap, the review Syria, 1921. 

214 Cf. the review Mandar XX, nos. V-VI. x 

215 Paris ms., Arabe 1489, £. 113a ([bib. no.] 190-3); noted by Muhammad Khan (Qaz- 
wini): a copy of an original studied by Arnold (Browne, Miscellany, 6-7). This very beauti- 
ful miniature includes a cloud in the form of a Chinese tchi. Note the Byzantine balancing of 
figures (of Manichaean influence). Cf. supra, 1, 602. 

216 This edition, 1, 633; Paris ms., Supp. pers. 1559, f. 54b (studied by Blochet). 
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to depict the execution itself, whose dramatic setting attracted their skill, 
played on the word taslIb and replaced the forbidden effigy of a cross 
with the permitted effigy of a gibbet. We therefore have five minia- 
tures?!7 in which the "'crucifixion" of Hallaj is transmuted into a “hang- 
ing." These are full paintings, learnedly arranged, in which richly 
dressed personages, in variable numbers (seven, fourteen, twenty-five, 
twelve, or four), of different ages and sex, and of various professions, are 
gathered around the gibbet and the victim. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, an Afghan miniaturist dares to 
show Hallàj on an actual cross.?18 Finally, in 1887, at the end of an edi- 
tion of a Persian diwán?!? that is mistakenly attributed to him, the 
“Duttprasad Press” of Bombay inserts a crude lithograph of the crucifix- 
ion of Hallaj, in which he is shown with the features of the crucified 
Jesus, the loincloth, the nails, the crown (half blotted out, perhaps delib- 
erately), and on the ladder placed close by to take him down, a sword, 220 
the lance, the whip,?21 the hammer, and the sponge. A vague stream of 


blood, from his mouth to his navel, depicts more the flexing of the chest 
muscles than the wound in the side.222 


217 J, Kevorkian ms. coll., Paris (‘Attar, Kulliyat, f. No. 3a: 1101; discovered by M. K. 
Qazwini; damaged). Cf. this edition, 2, Figure 32. 

II. Oxford ms., Ouseley coll., add. 24, f. 34b (Ba’iqara, Majsális; 1157-a; discovered by 
Cowley; very beautiful). C£. this volume, Figure 42. 

III. Paris ms., Supp. pers. 1559, f. 53 (Ba’iqara, Majalis, studied by Blochet). 

IV. India Office ms., Persian coll. 1138, f. 40b; Cat. 187 (Ba'iqara, Majalis; discovered by 
Ellis; the stoning). Cf. this volume, Figure 35. 

V. Luzac and Co., London, Miniature coll.: "Hanging an Infidel" (sic): Indo-Persian, 
18th century. Cf. this volume, Figure 41. 


Va. Khuda Bukhsh ms., Patna, Persian, 32, f. [?] (Ba’iqara, Majalis; signed by Ahmad 
Hafiz Shirazi). Cf. this volume, Figure 44. 


218 Paris ms., Supp. pers. 991, f. 28b (1291-a); this miniature does not include the mutila- 
tions (studied by Blochet). Cf. this volume, Figure 38. 


219 Here, [bib. no.] 1262, (studied by E. G. Browne, loc. cit, I, 434 n.). Cf this 
volume, Figure 37. 


220 [s this weapon the sword of Malchus? 

221 Or rather the rope, which is used to hoist the cross. In any case, Hallāj was surely not 
hanged, since he suffered decapitation as the final coup de grace. A distich of al-Wa'wa' Di- 
mishqi (Kratchkovsky ed., p. 26, no. 24) proves that at that time maslüb meant “crucified” 
(arms outstretched) and not “hanged.” 

222 These two depictions are not historically correct (cf. this edition, 1, 450-451, 589-626); 
Hallaj, after the mutilations, had to be exposed, according to the common practice, on the 
scaffold (dikka; see the detail of the execution of the sahib al-khal, on 23 Rabi‘ 1 291/903 ac- 
cording to Tabari, ap. ‘Arib, 4-5; cf. this volume, p. 196). To be kept in public display on 
this scaffold the body had to be propped up, hence supported in the middle by means of a 
leather band nailed to a stake, or nailed by the ends of the stumps to a T-shaped cross. 
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